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|. Catalogue of the Library of the late Samuel Rogers, Esq. ; 
which will be Sold by Auction, by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson, at their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s 
Square, on Monday, May 12th, 1856, and Six following 
Days, at One o’clock Precisely. 

2. Historiette dela Marquise de Rambouillet. Par Tallemant 
des Réanx. Paris, 1834. 


We have two vagabond tastes, both derived from that 
literary man-about-Rome, Horace. He loved to listen to the 
Fortune Tellers, we love to hear the Ballad Singers: he de- 
lighted to linger about the columns; we are happy in tumb- 
ling the volumes of the book stall, and of the book auction- 
room. We know every ballad, sung from the Coombe to 
Donnybrook, from the dirge which tells us of O'Connell, that 

‘“« He is gone, he is dead, 

He is raised to high Heaven; 

His soul is at rest, 

An’ his bones is in Glasnevin ; 
to that which teaches the wise truth, that a young lady should 
not meet her lover 

“ Along the dark arches 
Down by the Railway.” 

We know all the books of our obliging friend Connolly, of 
Urmond Quay ; and we have had many a flirtation with the ever 
changing stock of our learned, and zealous to please 
inend, Jones, of D’Olier-street. ‘hen we have had old friend- 
‘hips amongst the quaint, rare stock of George Bumstead on 

olborn Hill; and we have known pleasant days amongst the fine 
old books of RussellSmith, of Quaritch,and of Waller, in fleet- 
“reet. But, for the bright days of wandering amongst the 
“alls, give us, as those marked with stone peculiarly white, 
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the sweet summer’s times when, commencing at the Institute, 
we have continued along the quays to the Tuileries, and 
then have returned to the Institute, by the river wall 
amongst the very cheap book stalls. At one side are the won. 
fully tight, bright-eyed little women who ask you to look at 
all the books and pictures at once. At the other side you 
have those dream books, and song books, and letter writers 
with every dream, and Song, and letter, except the very dream 
or song, or letter you want. ‘The old pictures out of la 
Fontaine, which make you blush, but are expatiated on by the 
seller. The astoundingly cheap old odd books, the books we love 
and pounce on, that are forced upon you; the bright sun, the 
bright faces, the fragrant segars you may smoke and no body be 
offended; the riané air of all about you make this line of 
quays the most agreeable of all, in all the world, to the 
literary flneur. That old, ever reviving Tuileries beside you; 
Notre Dame before you; records of romance, of crime, of sul- 
fering, and of glory—the wisdom of literature living on fot 
ever, and never changing its kings of thought, all around 
you. 

But the reat Libraries are great, for references particularly. 
We never enter the Imperial or the British without recalling 
our old friend Burton’s words, and exclaiming, ‘‘ What tomes 
are extant in law, physic, and divinity, for profit, pleasure, prac- 
tice, speculation, in verse or prose, &c.! Their names alone ate 
the subject of whole volumes, we have thousands of authors 
all sorts, many great libraries full well furnished, like so many 
dishes of meat, served out for several palates ; and he isa very 
block that is affected with none of them.” 

Wethink thus with the old Anatomist, and a recent visit 
the Museum Library, and a stroll amongst Rogers's books,bate 
suggested to us the possibility of making a few interesting 
papers out of the materials of our odd books, collected in thes 
vagrant Wanderings amongst old books to which we have 
confessed ourselves most addicted. 

To the literary student the term Acapesy is one of fre- 
quent occurrence. What is the history of Academics as™ 
now understand the term? Our history is as follows. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, a poet, a frie c 
Ronsard, J. Antoine Baif, founded, in a house in the 4 
Fosses-Saint- Victor, a reunion of wits and musicians, whee 
chief object it was to study grammatically the language © 
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sound. They gave concerts which attracted a great number 
of young noblemen. In 1570, Charles LX granted letters pat- 
ent, in which he declares,“ that the Academy, though yet low, 
was deserving of the highest honors,” “he accepted the 
surname of protector and auditor of it.” Parliament, sup- 
ported by the bishop of Paris and the university, after offering 
opposition to the registering of those letters, were at 
length obliged to yield. he successor of Charles 1X, Henry 
IIL, took the Academy under his protection; but the death 
of Baif, and the troubles of the League, speedily caused the 
downfall of this establishment, which had already gained im- 
portance, as we learn from the following passage in a manu- 
seript of G. Collete: ‘ Philosophical lectures, by Amadis 
Jamyn, were delivered in presence of Henry III, in the Aca- 
demy of Jean Antoine Baif, established in the neighbourhood of 
the Faubourg Saint Marcel. For I know by tradition, that 
Amadis Jamyn was of this celebrated company, to whom also 
belonged Gui de Pibrac, Pierre de Ronsard, Philippe Desportes, 
Jaques Davy Duperron, and many other great wits of that 
time. Apropos of what I mentioned, that I had formerly seen 
some leaves of a book of manuscript of the institution of this 
noble and famous Academy, in the hand of William Baif, son 
of Anthony Baif, who had rescued them from a pastry cook’s 
shop, where the natural son of Phillippe Desportes, who did 
not walk in the glorious footsteps of his father, had sold them, 
with several other curious and learned manuscripts; irreparable 
loss! What was more painful still, in the book of this institution, 
which was a beautiful book in vellum, we saw that the good 
King Henry 111, the Duke de Guise and the greater number 
of the nobles and ladies of the court, had all promised to aid 
in the establishment and support of the Academy, which took 
part with Henry III, in the troubles and confusion of the civil 
war that agitated the kingdom. The King, the Princes, 
bod Nobles, the savants who formed this celebrated 
a had all subscribed to this book, and affixed their 
“ane to it. This was not, after all, the first design of this 
© institution, which was to have effected wonders in the 
prelopment of science and language.” * 
n the early part of the reign of Louis XIII. some wits 


net. 

* Lives i] French Poets M aie ong et 

not rene » Manuscript of the Bibliothéque du Louvre, 

ho by , Sainte Beuve, in the first volume of The State of French 
ry tn the Seventeenth Century. ; 
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renewed the project designed by Baif, anda scholar, David 
Rivault, published, in 1612, a little pamphlet from eight to 
sixteen pages, which is very rare. It was named, Die 
Design of an Academy and its Introduction into Cyurt, 
The Author proposed to establish an academy which should 
embrace all sciences, theology excepted. 

Towards 1630, a counsellor, secretary to the King, Valentine 
Conrart, established at his own house a re-union of learned 
men more or less esteemed. There were Godeau, Gombauld, 
Chapelain, Giry, Habert, the abbé de Cerisy, Serisay, and 
Malleville. Introduced into this society by Malleville, Faret, 
in his turn, brought Desmarets and the abbé de Bois Robert, 
who mentioned it to his patron, Cardinal Richelieu, who in 
1634, offered to take the members of the society under his 
~ ronage, and proposed to constitute it a public society, 
Notwithstanding the resistance of Serisay, de Malleville and 
several others, who wished respectfully to refuse the Minister, 
it was decided, “ that the abbé de Bois Robert be requested 
to thank very humbly M. le Cardinal for the honor he had 
done them, and to assure lim, that their aspirations had never 
reached so high ; that his Eminence’s intention had taken them 
by surprise, but that they were determined to obey his wish.” 

In accordance with Richelieu’s orders the society wrote 
out themselves their statutes, and took the title of The Frenek 
Academy : before they were called indiscriminately by the 
names of Zhe Academy of Beaux Esprits, Academy of Eloquence, 
Eminent Academy. 'Yhey announced distinctly the object they 
had in view in a discourse, where several remarkable passages 
have been found on the arrangement of the French language. lt 
was there said: ‘ That it seemed to want nothing to perfectthe 
happiness of the kingdom but to extricate the language whieh 
we now speak from a number of barbarous tongues—that our 
language, more perfect already than any other of the living 
languages, could as easily succeed to the Latin, as the Latinto 
the Greek, if they were only more careful with regard to eo. 
cution; that the duty of the academicians would be to putily 
the language from the corruption which it had contracted i 
the mouths of the people, or in the throng of the palace, & 
in the impunity of wranglers, or the incorrect use of it by 
ignorant courtiers, or by the abuse of those who corrupted ut 
in writing, and by those who spoke well in the pulpit what 
was necessary to say, but did not otherwise,” &c. 
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The letters patent for the foundation of the French Academy 
were signed the 2nd of Jan., 1685. Pierre Seguier took 
charge of the seals, to which was attached the great seal, on 
which was inscribed a list of the academicians. [His example 
was followed by Montmort, Master of Requests, by du Chas- 
telet and Bantin, Counsellors of State, and by Servian, Secre- 
tary of State. Some time after, Richelieu, to whom the King 
had granted full power, signed the statutes, effacing only the 
article signifying that each of the academicians promised “ to 
revere the virtue and memory of Monsignor their protector.” 

The registering of letters patent for the new Academy met 
the same opposition in Parliament asin the time of Charles 1X, 
and it was not finally admitted for two years and a-half, after 
three letters of command and the strongest menaces of the 
Cardinal. The Parliament adding the following clause,‘‘ ‘That 
the company or assembly should take no coguizance of any- 
thing but of ornamenting, embellishing, and augmenting the 
French language, and of the books useful for that purpose.” 
The Academy deemed it advisable to accept this clause, 
because some lawyers were figuring in it, and henceforward 
all these who broke through this rule by any fault of 
tongue could be instantly fined. 

The Academy was hardly constituted definitively* when it 
became the butt ofall sorts of satirical epigrams, and witticisms. 
They said that Richelieu had endowed each member with a 
yearly income of 2,000 livres, out of the 80,000 livres des- 
tined for cleansing the city. 

The Academy was not slow in becoming an instrument in 
the hands of Richelieu, who had committed to him the judg- 
ment of Corneille’s Cid. This chef d’ceuvre was condemned, 
and the Cardinals, who had appointed Chapelain as compiler of 
the decision, corrected it himself and confirmed the sentence. 

The Academy was constituted more regularly under Louis 
XIV. who took it under his protection, ond assigned forty 
desks for the forty members. He also presented to it 600 
volumes, which were the real commencement of the library 
of the Institute. 


Tn consequence of the royal favor, the title of academician 
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s 
The Academy had three officers, a director,and a chancellor, whose 


aaa were temporary, and a secretary, Valentine Conrart for life. 
iene ormal proceeding of the assemblies commenced the 13th of March, 
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was again sought by the great nobles. “The Academy te. 
came then,” said the abbé de la Chambre, “a glorious and 
triumphant Academy......clothed in the purple of the gp. 
dinals and Chancellors, protected by the greatest monarch jp 
the world......-filled with the princes of the church and senate, 
ministers, dukes and peers, counsellors of State, who strippin 
themselves ofall Lheirother honors,were but toohappy tobe mix 
up pell-mell amidst a crowd of innumerable authors, historians, 
poets, philosophers, orators,.....without distinction and with. 
out precedence.” 

But what the Academy gained in éclat, it lost in independ. 
ence and consideration ; a place in the Academy became soon 
not a reward to merit,* but to favor and considerations al. 
together foreign to the object of the institution. Here ar 
some examples :— 

Lavau kept the books of the Louvre; having happily 
negociated the marriage of one of Colbert’s daughters with the 
duke de Mortemart, he asked him what he would demand for 
a reward. He requested, without ceremony, a place in the 
Academy, and was not long before he obtained one, though 
he had no other claim or title to it. 

Pierre Corneille being dead in 1684, the Duke de Maine, 
who was at the time but fourteen years old, had the strange 
whim of replacing the great tragedian. He mentioned it to 
Racine, who, being then director, assembled his colleagues, 
from whom he demanded fifteen days adjournment, this was 
voted with acclamation, They authorised him to reply in the 
name of his colleagues, that had they not even a vacant place, 
there was not an academician who would not be delighted to 
die for him, in order to create one. “ Our predecessors,” & 
D’Alembert, “ were, as we have seen, as ready as Décius to im- 
molate themselves for the honor of the country.” HappilyLous 
XIV. spared the company this new proof of submission. He 
refused to ratify the election of the young prince. 
Corneille replaced his brother. 








Rr nt A er Se SE 


* A great but illiterate lord, as were almost all the great nobles of 
the period, placed himself in turn to succeed Conrart; Patro said ® 
his confreres, ** an ancient Greek had a lyre, in which he bi 
& string; instead of joining it with a gut, he would have & = 
string, and the lyre lost its harmony.” ‘This apologue had as mue 
success asthat of Agrippa. But the Academy forgot very soon 
wise lesson. 
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{t was at the solicitation of Pontchartrain that Simon de la 
Loubdre, a scholar above mediocrity, was received into the 
Academy. This it was that gave rise to an epigram attri- 
buted to la Fontaine :— 


Il en sera, quoi qu'on en die, 
C est un impét que Pontchartrain 
Veut Mettre sur ) Académie. 


There was more than one member of the Academy, who, 
like Loubére, could be really considered as a tax levied by the 
Court on this illustrious company. 

Some academicians came one day to offer Tourreil’s chair 
to the Comptroller General Desmarets, who replied, ‘‘ I have 
in my office a head clerk to whom that offer would be more 
suitable.” Thus was a man named J. Roland Malet, who never 
in his life composed more than one paltry ode, crowned by the 
Academy. Nevertheless, they were anxious he should be 
admitted. But he remained so unknown, that we can neither 
learn the date nor place ot his birth. 

The Academy was nothing better till the lime of Mézeray, 
who always putin a black-ball when they wished to select 
any one for admission. ‘They were a long time without 
discovering whence proceeded those everlasting _ protes- 
tations. In the end they discovered it, and having asked 
Mézeray the reason of his conduct, he replied, that it was in 
order to leave to posterity a monument of the independence of 
election in the Academy. 

The Academy sought eagerly to admit members altogether 
strangers to literature. They offered a place to Marshal 
Saxe, who refused. They had from hima letter on this 
subject where, we read the following passage ; ‘‘ Ils veude me 
Sere de la Cadémie, cela miret come une bage a un chas.”’ 

Voltaire was right in thus defining the Academy, “a body 
Where they received titled persons, meu in office, prelates, 
lawyers, physicians, geometricians, and even scholars.’ 

his submission of the Academy to power was manifested 
” only by admissions, but also by exclusions. Thus the 
bé de Saint-Pierre, having delivered a discourse on the 
olysinodie, where, whilst passing a eulogium on the councils 
a by the Regent, he criticised severely several acts of 
2 ek reer of Louis XIV. Cardinal Polignac indignant 
wad d oldness, denounced the discourse to the Academy, 
emanded that the author should be severely punished. 
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The unfortunate abbé de Saint-Pierre was not even permitted 
to justify himself, and on the 5th of May 1718, his exclusion 
was pronounced by twenty-three of his fellows. His place 
remained vacant. 

Condorcet having refused to pass an eulogium on the Duke 
de la Vrilliére was not summoned to the Academy till after the 
death of Maurepas, whom the academicians feared to displease. 

Thanks to this spirit of servility, the Academy was fallen s0 
low in public opinion at the end of the last century, that it 
was generally said that Voltaire in dying had borne away all 
the literary talent, and Foncemagne all the honesty; which, 
as Delille forcibly remarked, was saying very little for those 
who survived them. 

Oliver Patru, admitted in 1640 to the Academy, delivereds 
discourse of thanks, though only to his confreres, yet this vote 
of thanks was an obligation imposed afterwards on all candis 
dates. Some great noblemen were- alone sdmitted without 
this formality, amongst others Colbert. At a later period 
other motives obliged admission without this formality, me 
sons of our age, as Chateaubriand, Maret, and Regnault St-Jean 
d'Angely. 

This obligation of a public harangue hindered the Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld, author of Zhe Maxims, from presenting 
himself to the Academy. He could not endure exposure 
before such an auditory, and did not feel capable of pronouncing 
a harangue of several lines, without fainting. 

Marshal Richelieu was bolder than Rochefoucauld. In 
the discourse pronounced by him, and which is stillin existence, 
written in his own hand, may be found the grossest orthogre 
phical errors, He has written reigne, for regne ; seint, for 
sein ; flambau, for flambeau ; dérangassent, for derangeassent; 
court, for cour;.rendus, for rendu; pris, for priz; erdtem, 
for chretien; anéier, for entier, &e., though he had himself 
composed the address, 

In 1748, this same Duke de Richelieu, finding himself 
director of the Academy, begged Voltaire to compose for bum 
the congratulatory address to the ‘king. A copy of it Was 
circulated, as soon as Richelien had given it expression © 

The, eustom of reciting these discourses was not, we think, 
a happy innovation, and, ‘from the beginning,. the public 
ridieuled it severely ; the president De Mesme compared thew 
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to those solemn masses wh 
ere the . 
sed all the assistants, concluded b celebrant, after having incen- 
, ed by being incensed i 
ron, having been once on the point Pr ete el 
by the secretary to be ready his ow di election, was warned 
candidate’s discourse. ** M “alin Aax being to reply to the 
“ nd-yours also” — Ho u . cnet is quite ready,” said Piron 
off my hat, I wl soy: Coon “ws —T will rise, I will take 
you have done ine in admittin ras ; a you for the honor 
takeoff your hat and you'll re os ‘Gin You'll then rise, you'll 
Let us add that these sdinaaie ir, that in tos nee: plensuse:!” 
those who recited them. We ny ak pene composition of 
5" ag of Ducis and Thomas, for example, what were 
Those nobles whoin the A ; ; 
ea cet them often eae { crore ath comihy: He 
ord and a plebei feel the distance bet 
Tonnerre, having mcs Bunop of Noyon, Clermont 
= his opening address to Cua ae lit gage 
my expressing thei se his predecessor. ¥ 
ot vey sone slebeians. Tt he replied that ein 
_ of the assembly, and Cle a ae ly aroused the indig- 
eee to repair the unbecomi rmont Tonnerre was obliged : 
sb thd: tieinted copy. of i mingness of his conduct, to i , in 
ashamed ‘to utte py of his discourse a panegyri Drag hiniint 
The writers of th passat cst 
see ts of those recepti ba 
oe to have easily forgotten the ieagtesett orof ‘eunigees 
the ornament bell; at the object of the insti “ite 
the Fiench “embellishment, and Institution 
ie eset language. Thus, it is Yaowi he erage eT Be 
le Beauva i 
French ‘a the reception of Mi de Moris me: 
i er ” ria 2 
oes containing on ren? ae ¥ the abbé feien 
ain : and ei Iti 
took but wrote as bad sa ee 
eka a e trouble about tl as prose, and who 
cast hims ae address of on Paget Ble having 
=a imse { on the candidate’ e of his new colleagues, | 
st Ah! sir, dari e’s neck, and exclaimed with ee 
mbast, I have | ing the twenty years I | pages oe 
tl “The Bre ca nothing like that oat, agen writing 
cir back lans of this time,” af 
Gonies a eloquence, deal wep mays Longin ue, “ turned 
» WhO was inad alteration was at the ki 
sane Longuerue eat to pay for this want.” It mene 
present himself to th, solicited by several academici oe 
think of it w e French Acad demicians to 
when you wi adem ys replied : “1 wi 
you will have ill 
given up your nonsense.” 
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The Perpetual Secretary Villar, in giving an account of Jip 
Essay on the Intonation of the French Language, by Morel 
contrives the following sentence—“ Morel has retarded the 
ends of science, and it is almost beyond a doubt that he hay 
made a step towards it.” Made a step towards a thing whose 
end he had retarded. 

Things were equallybad inthe Academy of Inscriptions. Thus 
de Boze, wishing to eulogise five notices of the abbé Tallement, 
which formed altogether twelve pages, made use of the 
fullowing strange expressions: “ the ingenious manner,” said 
he, “in which M. L’abbé describes our losses, has often made 
me wish they were more frequent.”” We must confess such 
language was but little flattering to the other academi- 
cians 

“One day a wit from England asked me,” writes 
Voltaire, “for the notes (or Journal) of the Academy. 
They have written no journal, I replied, but they have print 
ed sixty or eighty volumes of comnpliments. He ran over one 
or two, but could not comprehend the style though he 
understood all the good authors very well. All that I can 
glean, said he to me, from all those fine discourses, is, that 
the candidate having assumed that his predecessor was a great 
man, Cardinal Richelieu a very great man, Chancellor 
Séguier a still greater man—the director replied to him in 
the same strain, and added that the candidate would be able 
also to be a great man, and as for him, the director, he would 
not desist without doing his part. It is easy to see by whit 
fatality almost all the academical discourses were rendered 
so discreditable to the body: vitium est temporis potius quam 
hominis. The custom was insensibly established, that al 
the academicians should repeat these eulogies on their entrance: 
which imposed on them a species of command to weary the 
sents The necessity of speaking, the embarrassment of 

aving nothing to say, and the emulation of genius, are 
three things capable of rendering even the greatest man 
ridiculous. Not being able to find new thoughts, they only 
sought to discover subterfuges, and spoke without reflection 
as some persons will, who think vaguely, or like those who 
though seeming to eat, yet perish from inanition. 1 

of having a law, as was enforced in the French Academy, 
the wublivdtion of those discourses, by which alone they 
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were transmitted, there should have been a law to prevent 
their being priuted.”* 

The Academy distributed, and continue to distribute an- 
nual prizes on subjects sent in for competition, and it is but 
right to state that their choice is but rarely ratified by the 
ublic. 

. “T composed, at eighteen,” relates Voltaire, ‘an ode for the 
prize of the French Academy ; which was borne away by the 
abbé du Jarri. I do not consider that my ode was very good ; 
but the public were not quite content with the decision of 
the Academy. I remember among the many rare faults with 
which this little prize poem abounded, this verse— 


‘Et des poles brailants jusqu’aux poles glacés.’ 


M. de la Mothe, a very amiable man and a_ great 
genius, and who piqued himself on his scientific knowledge, 
had by his interest awarded this prize to the abbé du Jarri; 
and when reproached .with his decision, and above all the 
verse of the freezing pole and the burning pole, he replied 
that it was a philosophical affair, which was under the juris- 
diction of the Academy of Science and not of the French 
Academy. Besides he was not quite sure that they bad not 
burning poles there, and in fact, the abbé du Jarri was his 
friend.” + 

The Academy having crowned, in 1717, a detestable ode 
of Gacon’s, were afterwards so much ashamed of their award, 
that they sent the prize secretly to the author, to avoid the 
disgrace of the public being aware of it. 

_The Academy, often abused by the public, was sometimes 
ndiculed even by its own members. According to one of its 
rules, no academician could putin for a prize which he had 
proposed. In 1779, Laharpe dared to infringe this rule, and sent 
4dithryambe in honor of Voltaire, which he read himself to 


te 





en XXX* Lettre Philosophique. 
a - abbé du Jarri was sixty-five years of age. The subject was an ode 
- : vow of Louis XIII. The subjects were generally ill chosen. One 

y pe Academy, in order to compliment Louis XIV, thought it neces- 
pon A Propose the following question :—‘‘ Which of the king’s virtues 
si rs erence?” Louis XIV, notwithstanding his love of adulation, 
"# Cisgusted by such flattery, and expressly prohibited that what wag 
proposed should appear in the address, 
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tlie assembly. ‘Thanks to the eloquence of his delivery, |. 
carried nearly all the votes. However, he was afterwards 
severely censured for his conduct. 

Speaking one day to Suard of the mediocrity of the pieces 
crowned by the Academy: ‘ what we demand from our con. 
tributors,” said he, “ is not poetry itself, but poetical flowers or 
embellishments.” Still it would be necessary for them to 
have the flowers. 

The sittings of the Academy, which should have been highly 
profitable, and of great utility, became most tiresome* if we 
are to judge them by those of the present day. They had 
debates there on the most trifling and even silly subjects. 
For instance, Gombauld delivered there a lecture in 1635 on 
Je ne sais quot. 

Furetiére has described, in a very piquant manner, the way 
in which those places were attained, and probably with much 
truth. According to him, the man who clamoured the loudest 
was tle person selected by his confreres as the most competent. 
They had the art of making long discourses on nothing, the 
second repeated like an echo what the first had said, but 
usually three or four spoke at a time. When they had an 
assembly of five or six members, one of them read, another 
resolved or decided on the matter, two chatted together, a 
fifth slept, and the last amused himself by reading whatever 
work he found near him; if a second member wished to 
advance an opinion, they were obliged to read over again the 
article forming the subject of discussion, in consequence of 
not having paid attention to the first reading of it, they were 
so mak It was impossible that they could write two 
lines in succession without entering into long digressions, of 
without one of them relating a pleasant story, or the news of 
the day. 

To give a just estimate of the interior of the Academy, ¥¢ 
will relate an account of a visit made to the Institution by 
Christina of Sweden, May llth, 1658. We have 1 from the 
memoirs of Valentine Conrart, perpetual secretary. 


— -+ —s - ~ amen 
~ ae saan natememennenaiemenee rn Se 


* La Condamine, at a supper given by him on the day of his reef 
tion to the French Academy, made the following impromptu ‘— 
La Condamine est aujourd'hui, 
Regu dans la troupe immortelie : 
11 est bien sourd tant mieux pour lui, 
Nais non muet, tant pis pour elle. 
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«M. Pabbé de Bois-Robert’ liad intimated on the morning 
of this day the intention of Christina of Sweden to honor the 
company by being ee at'a meeting’ which was to be held 
after dinner; M. le directeur (de la Chambre) thought it 
necessary to inform the academicians of the visit that they might 
not be absent. About three hours after noon, Her Majesty‘ ar- 
rived at the residence of the Chancellor who received her in his 
coach with all the academicians in a body around it, and having 
conducted her to his ante-chamber at the end of the hall of coun- 
cil, where there was a long table covered withgreen velvet fringed 
with gold, where the council of finance was held, the Queen 
of Sweden being placed in an’ arm chair at the end of this 
table on the side near the windows—the Chancellor at her left 
near the fire-place, on a chair farther back but without arms, 
leaving rather a wide space’ between her Majesty and lim. 
M. le directeur. was at the other side of the table opposite 
the Chancellor; a little lower’ down, and much fartlier from 
the table, were all the academicians standing. The Chancellor 
paid theQueen a compliment, merely comprising an excuse that 
the Academy, not being aware before that morning of the honor 
herMajesty mtended conferring on them by this visit, were not 
prepared to testify their joy and gratitude for so gloridus a 
favor, at least as beseemed the duty of the company, when 
considering the importance of the honor, but if they had had 
time they would no doubt have entrusted this commission to 
some person more capable than he was of executing it; 
but finding himself empowered, owing to the privilege which 
kind fortune had bestow ed'on him of being president of the 
company on so happy an oceasion, he was bound to tell her 
Majesty that the Academy had never received so high an lionor 
asshe had beew graciously’ pleased to ‘confer on them. ‘fo 
which the queen replied, that she thought they would pardon 
the ‘curiosity of one who desired earnestly to find herself in 
the company of so many men of worth and genius, for whom 
she had always entertained the very highest esteem and 
regard, 

“They then made a motion to enquire whether the acade- 
—— should be sitting or standing; this appeared to surprise 
- jueen. But the Chancellor having asked the opinion of 

le, persons on tlis difficulty, they informed him that King 
wean “+ seat holding “assemblies of men of letters at the 
of Vincennes, where he frequently held them, made the 
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assistants be seated, which was a precedent for all future 
occasions, and that the queen of Sweden, even when at Rome, 
had been at the Academy of Humorists which was never held 
standing: it was therefore resolved that the academicians 
should be seated ; accordingly they all took their places on the 
back chairs but the Chancellor, and all remained uncovered, 
They apologized to her Majesty that the assembly was not 
more numerous, in consequence of not having had time to 
apprise all the academicians; that the secretary was absent 
from indisposition, and M.M. Gombauld and Chapelain also, 
with several others. She asked who was secretary ; and being 
informed that it was M. Conrart, had the kindness to speak 
of him in the most flattering terms, as she knew him by repu. 
tation; she also bestowed great encomiums on the two other 
gentlemen who were absent. After that, M. le directeur told 
her that had they been aware of her Majesty’s intention to 
honor them by a visit, they would have prepared a lecture 
which would have afforded an agreeable entertainment, but 
owing to the embarrassment in which she had found them, 
they could only present before her what circumstances would 
admit of ; and that as they had prepared not long since 4 
Treatise on Grief, which they had found in the third volume 
of Characters of the Passions which was ready to be given 
in public, he would, if permitted by her Majesty, read it, being 
avery good subject to portray the grief of the company m 
not being able to acquit themselves better before so great a 
queen, and of the privation they would have to undergo by 
her Majesty's early departure. ‘This lecture being finished, 
to which the queen gave much attention, the Chancellor asked 
if any one had verses to recite for her Majesty’s entertainment, 
on which M. Cotin recited several portions of the poet 
Lucretius, which he had translated into French, which seemed 
to afford the queen great pleasure. M. l’abbé de Bois-Robert 
recited also several madrigals, which he had composed not long 
since on the illness of Madame d‘Olonne ; and M. |’abbé de 
Tallemant, a sonnet on the death of a lady. After that, M. 
de la Chambre demanded something else. M. Pellison 

a little ode on love which he had made, an imitation 
Catullus, and other verses on a sapphire which he had lost and 
afterwards found, with which her Majesty was also exceedingly 
pleased ; after this they read a portion of the Dictionaty™ 
full containing an explanation of the word jew, 1m order 40 
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let her know something of the occupation of the Academy at 
the time. 
« Jt was the intention of the Chancellor to have held the 
meeting in the chamber of M, de Priézac, as usual, but in 
uence of the height of the stairs, and the entrance to 
it being dark and inconvenient, he thought it would be 
more suitable to assemble in his own apartment, as being more 
easy to her Majesty, and more honorable to the Academy. 
“ When they commenced reading the copy of the Dictionary, 
the Chancellor said to the queen, on coming to the word 
y, that he hoped it would uot be displeasing to her Majesty, 
and that doubtless the word Melancholy would be even less 
reeable, to which she made no reply. 

“ IJaving heard, in the course of this lecture, the following ob- 
servation, Ce sont des jeur de prince, qui ne plaisent qu’d ceux qua 
les font, the queen of Sweden reddened, and appeared much 
moved on hearing it, butseeing that all were observing her, she 
forced a smile which was evidently more of sorrow than of joy.”’* 

We must confess that the Chancellor was unfortunate in 
selecting the copy in which a proverb so mal apropos was to be 
found, and we can easily conceive Christina’s embarrassment, 
who, the year previous, had caused Monaldeschi to be assassin- 
ated in one of the galleries of Fontainebleau. 

lt was only in 1638 that the Academy commenced to occupy 
themselves seriously with the Dictionary. Vaugelas and 
Chapelain had each presented a design. They halted at that 
of the author of La Pucelle and arranged, in the following 
order, the list of authors froin whose works they would takethe 
examples, Thus, for prose, they selected Amyot, Montaigne, du 
Vair, Desportes, Charron, Bertaud, Marion, de la Guesle, 
Pibrac, d’Espeisses, Arnaud, le Catholicon d’Espagne, Les 
Mémoires de la Reine Marguerite, Coeffeteau, Du Perron, 
F de Sales évéque de Gendve, d’Urfé, de Moliéres, Malherbe, 
Duplessis~ Mornay d’Ossat, de la Noue, de Dammartin, de 

luge, d’Aubignier, and two academicians, Bardin and du 
Chastlet, who died recently, becoming, according to M. 
lemain, supreme authorities for language, as the Roman 

Mperors had become gods. Many names have been omitted 


etter an 
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* Manuscripts of Conrart, vol. X. p. 129—See, the New Collection of 


mire that form the History of France, by M. M. Michaudand Pou- 
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in this list, amongst others those of Bodin and of Etiens 
Pasquier. 

or poetry, they chose Marot, Saint Gelais, Ronsard, Dy 
Belloy, du Bartas, Desportes, Bertrand, Cardinal Dupertr, 
Garmer, Regnier, Malherbe, Des Lingendes, Motin, Trouvant. 
Montfuron, Théophile, Passerat, Rapin and Sainte-M. arthe, 

V augelas having been appointed compiler of the Dictionary, 
Richelieu assigne dtohima pension of 2000 livres; but the work 
not being performed very quickly, the dilatoriness of the Aca- 
demy ealled forth innumerable epigrams, amongst others the 
following from Bois-Robert : 


Depuis six mois sur ]'F on travaille, 
Et le destin m‘aurait fort oblige, 
S'il m'avait dit tu vivras jusqu’an G. © 


This Dictionary, it must be admitted, was conceived on 
a bad plan; Furetiére, an academician of much genius, under- 
took the compil: ition of one on his own responsibilty This 
enterprise excited the jealousy of the Academy, who obtained 
its suppression, and in 1685, expelled the eathes from their 
corps, though he had been admitted twenty-three years before ; 
they did not fill up lis pli wee during his life time. Furetitre 
did not withdraw from the contest. He pleaded against. the 
Academy, drew up memorials, composed lampoons In prose 
and poetry,t F whic! 1 having heen collected in the year 1694, 
filled two vols. in duodecimo. He did not cease to labor 
at his Dictionary, a most precious work, which was published 
two years after his death, in 1690,¢ and which the com 
pilers of the Dictionnaire de Tr&vour i printed entire, witliout 
once citing the author, 

The first edition of the Dictionary of the Academy app reared 

1 1694. They at once commenced a second edition, which 
was published in 1718. The third appeared in 1740, the 
fourth, in 1762; the fifth, in 1813; and the sixth and last, in 
1S35. 

The Academy, in this work, conceived the unhappy design of 
submitting the "words to a rigorous classification, by devoting 


ee 


* Andricux, member of the Committee on the Dictionary, i in 1819, satd 
* Je mourraj du Dictionnaire.” 

t The Fureteriana contains The plan and design of an allegorical and 
tragico burlesque entitled, The beds of the Academy, in six cantot 
Some have attributed, pe rhaps without reason, to Furetiére or © 
Richelet,** The Apotheosis of the Dictionary of the French Academy 
its expulsion from the celestial regions,’ ‘La Haye, 1696, in l2mo. 


> F 


+ Abe lust edition is of Amsterdam, 1725, 4 vols. in fol. 
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oye to the sublime style, others to the burlesque style and the 
familiac, strangely impoverishing the language by prosenbing 


a host of words employed by old authors. Thus, Furetiere 
relates that la Fontaine, who was very constant in attending 
the sittings, would never permit the adoption of a single word 
which he had known to be used by Marot or Rabelais, To 
give an idea of the ridiculous circumspection which presided 
over the choice of words, it suflices to say that, for what motive 
we cannot pretend to imagine, they suppressed the conjunction 
car. It was this strictness which gave rise to a very lively 
satire by Menage, entitled, Reguéte des Dictionnaires a Mess- 
ieurs de U’ Académie Frangaise. We give the first verse :— 


A nos selomeurs académiques, , Disant que, depuis trente années, 
Nos scigneurs les hypercritiques, On a, par diverses menées 
Sourerains arbitres des mots, Bauni de Romans, des poulets, 
Ioctes faiseurs d avant-propos, _ Des lettres douces, des billet 
Cardinal-historiographes, | Des Madrigaux, des ¢légies, 
Surintendants des orthographes, _ Des sonnets et des comeédics, 
Raffineurs de locutions, Ces nobles mots, mou/t, ains, jagoitl, 
Entrepreneurs de versions, Ores, adonc, maint, ainsi sort, 
Peseurs de bréves ct de longues, | 4-tant, si-que, piteux, icelle, 

De voyelles et de dipthongues ; | Trop-plus, trop-mieux, blandice, tsnelle, 
Supplie humblement calepin, | Piéca, tollir, lec aincois, 

Avec Nicot, Estienne, Oudin: | Comme étant de mauvais frangois, 


The Academy, instead of employing so much ngor in 
arranging the admission of certain words, should have exhibited 
alittle more research as to the meaning or definition of words ; 
the following is an example which we have taken from the last 
edition : 

Ectuesr. The visible disappearance of a star, caused by 
the interposition of another celestial body between this star 
and the beholder. 

“ During three thousand years,” says M. Arago,“ eclipses of 
the moon have been apparent without any celestial body 
interposing between the moon and the observer.” 

Lirer de but en Blane. To draw a straight line without the 
projectile travelling over a curved line, or making a rebound. 

“ After this definition,” says M. Arago, once more, “ the 
Academy has found the means of preventing a bullet ever 

lalling to the ground, 
a Vaisselle Plate. ‘That, where there has been no soldering. 
This definition is absurd, notwithstanding the corrective 
which is joined to it : that, does not inform us whether the 


whee . 
Piate is gold or silver. The Academy would have us to 
99 
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suppose that the word plates in this instance was derived from 
the Spanish plata, silver.* 

A dictionary filled with such errors, and we cannot say how 
many volumes of compliments and discourses which have never 
been read by any one—in this summary we have all that the 
Freneh Academy has produced during the two centuries 
it has been established. ‘This state ot ' things lias at ql! 
times been evident to the men of gemus. Fenelon, jy 
Memoir on the Occupations of the French Academy,t had fruit. 
lessly issued the wisest opinions on the works to which the 
Academy should have devoted themselves, and the manner ip 
which they should have arranged the Dictionary, searching ae. 
eurately through all the good ‘authors. Being aware of the n 
cessity of a preliminary reform, he writes, “1 told them that 
above all things they should see ‘k to establish in the Committe 
strict discipline which they would find particularly necessary, and 
which had never perhaps been introduced into the estab lish 
ment ; without this fundamental principle, all their fine projects 
and their most powerful resolutions were but as fume and 
smoke, and would have no other effect than to draw on them 
public railery. 

“It was necessary, therefore, to remedy this evil which 
would cause the inevitable ruin of the Academy; but t 
ensure success, and to be enabled, in making our laws, t 
preserve that independence and liberty which had | gained 
for us the glorious patronage by which we were honored, | 
advised that the Ac ademy should begin by SCI ling a dele: 
gate to the king, requesting permission from lis m yesty \ 
effect a reformation in their body, by abrogating the ancien 


. 


itthe Academy permitted such blunders to be published, we ¢al 
easily imagine what numbers could be found in the subjects which ha 
been proposed, but which it had not been considered expedient to bring 
forward, The following anecdote may be relied on as very probable, 
nevertheless it may not be true. They say that an academician bal 
suggested the following definition of the word crab : a little red fish w! 
walks backward ; he had already carried away the greater portion of the 
assemb ly, when one of his confreres rose and ‘said, €¢ Sir, your definit of 
is very good, only I request permission to offer a few trifling = 
tions on the matter: first—the animal in question is not a fish; secone= 

it is not red till it is boiled; and thirdly—it does not walk backwards. 
The Academy had then the good sense, which it did not 4 at all time 
possess, to re-place the proposed definition by tha t which figures # 
present in the dictionary, 

t Works of Fenelon, 1787, in quarto, vol. IIT, p. 449. 
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statutes, and forming new ones according to the mode they 
would deem advisable ; that they should also demand permis- 
sion to name for this work a certain number of delegates, as 
many as they would think necessary to propose, and that they 
should request his majesty to honor them by pointing out one 
or two of those whom he might consider most worthy to fill 
the office.” 

“What service,” said Voltaire, “ would not the French 
Academy have rendered to literature, to language, and to the 
nation, if, instead ef publishing annual compliments, they had 
printed the good works of the age of Louis XLV., refined from 
all the mistakes of language which had crept into them ? 
Those which they could not correct bemg at least specified. 
Kurope, who read those authors, would have thus learned our 
language securely. Its purity would have been solidly estab- 
lished. Thus good French books, printed with care at the king's 
expense, would have been glorious monuments of the nation. 
[ have been told that M. Despréaux had heretofore made 
this proposition, and that it had been renewed by a saan in 
whose mind wisdom and sound criticism were combined ; but 
this idea met the same fate as other useful projects, it was 
approved of only to be neglected.’’* 

_ In consequence of these abuses in the organization, and the 
little value of its works, the Academy had become, as we have 
already remarked, an object of raillery to the public. >} Twenty 
vears after its foundation, in 1654, there appeared a brochure 
in duodeciino, by Sorel: De U' deadémie Frangoise établie pour 
la correction, et Vembellissement du langage, et si elle est de 
quelque utilité au public, 1654. The author there pronounces 
lor the negative, 

We also have the Comédie des Académistes pour la reforma- 


* Voltaire XXXe¢ Lettre Philosophique. 


, hii, ss ps rn . 
me, public did not permit any opportunity to pass by. ‘Thus, in 
ha the Count d’Angiviller, director general of the king's buildings, 
L. ing sown some grass in the court of the Louvre, the mansion where 
wis XIV had established the Academy, there appeared immediately 
the following epigram : 

Des favoris de la muse francaise 

1)’ Aigiviller tient le sort assuré, 


Devant leur porte il a fait mettre un pre 
U0 désormais ils pourront paitre a l'aise. 
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tion de la Langue Frangoise. * This piece after having a long ’ 
run in manuscript, was not printed till the year 1650, it wys 
the first production of Saint Kvremond. “ Though without ¢ skill 
or without rule,” said Pellison in his 2istotre de ? Académie 
‘and more deserving of the name of farce than comedy, it is 
not de void of genius, and possesses some very pleasing pass. 
ages.” This was not the opinion of Voltaire, who discovered in 
it but simple dialogue gina plot or humor. 

Margon publishe dd, in 1724, in quarto, under the title of 
Premicre Seance des Keats Calotins, a parody on the rules of 
the Academy. 

The illustrious Society yielded, at the end of the last cen. 
tury, to the fate of all the makitnbioie of the old monarehy. Thy 
convention, by a law of the 8th of August, 1793, pronounced 
tle supvression of all the Academies ud literary societies 
patented or endowed by the nation ; but they were not slow 
In re-organizing it on a much more extensive scale, and re- 
placing it by a National Institution of science and of arts, 
destined: “ First, to cultivate the Arts and Sciences by 
uninterrupted investigation, by the publication of discoveries, 
by correspondence with other learned societies. Second, 
earry out conformably to the laws and resolutiois of the exe- 
cutive Direc tory, the scientific and liter: ary works, which 
had for their object general utility, and the ‘glory of the te- 
public.” The French Academy, under the Repul blic and the 
Kimpire, formed the second- a of the Institute, and did 
not renew its ancient name till 1816. , 

We will conclude our narration of the French Academies 
by an explanation of the term favtent/. The following 's 
the origin of the word, as it has been reported in the 2 icces In- 
cressante pour servir aU Histoire de la Litterature, of Laplace. 

“ Cardinal dk strées, becoming very infirm, and desirous 
to obtain some ease during the pe rforinance of his duties to the 
Academy, asked permission to ‘ne a seat more comfortable 
than those then in use; for they had only one arm chair for 


. Formerly the title of Academy was bestowed most prodigally 10 
France ; for several years they gave it to houses which they first called 
gaming ho uses. They designated them Academies of play: they — 
the young men who learned fencing and equestrianism, in the schoo 
devoted to those arts, Academistes 8, and not Academicians. 
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the director. ‘They appealed to Louis NIV, who, foreseeniy 
the consequences of such a distinction, ordered the comptroller 
of the household to have forty arm chairs brought to the 
Academy, and thus confirmed Academie equality.” 

These arm chairs, which Fontenelle called “Couches of 
repose where men of genius slept,” were the object of several 
epigrams. One of the best 1s this of Piron :— 


En France on fait, par un plaisant moyen 

faire un auteur quand d écrits il assomine ; 
Dans un fauteuil dacadémicien, 

Lui quaramtiéme, on fait asseoir notre homme: 
Lors il s'endort et ne fait plus qu'un somme, 
Plus n'en avez prose ni Madrigal. 

Au bel-esprit le fauteuil est, en somme, 

Ce qu’a l'amour est le lit congugal. 

To the list of academicians, it would be curious to con- 
trast those men of talent who had not been adinitted to 
the Academy; we will limit ourselves to the mention of a 
few. Molidre figures in the first rank ; then comes the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, author of the Livre des Maximes ; Reg- 
uard, Lesage, Piron, who by his biting and satirical epigrains, 
made the Academy deeply atone for his non-admission to its 
bosom; the two Rousseaus, Saint-Réal, Ginguené, Dusault, 
and finally the illustrious poet, Béranger, who certainly could 
never have become the confrére of M. Pasquier. ‘The most 
singular part of the matter was, that the Academy seemed to 
have totally forgotten the design of its institution, and forbore 
to admit the best lexicograpers and graimmarians of each 
period, as Ménage, Dumarsais, Boinvilliers, and others. 
olbert, being a member of the French Academy, employ- 
‘a some of his confréres in composing devices and inscriptions 
or public buildings. This small assembly, amongst whom 
were subsequently Boileau and Racine, were not tardy in 
orming a separate Academy, and thie year 1663 may be 
considered the year in which the Academy of Incriptions and 
Belles-Lettres was founded. In 1701, this company, composed 
7 nine persons, were about to limit the records to medals of 
roy: ng and then to dissolve, when their president, the 
rive Mignon, obtained letters patent by which it was reor- 
sinwed on a totally new plan, and introduced there a 
a, Hag that had never known the French Academy  “ Let 
rt 90 ama said Voltaire, “ honorary places which required no 
“Hes, and were without remuneration, places for pensioners 


wh) } } 7 ‘ \t |. ; 
desired work disagreeably contrasted to those of the honor. 
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aries, places for fellows without pension, and places tor pupils 
a title most unacceptable and since suppressed.” 

This new Academy had appartments at the Louvre, by 
it was only in 1712 that letters patent were given cop. 
firming its establishment. It received under the Regeney, 
by decree of the Council of State, the title of Academy of 
lnscriptions and Belles-Lettres, which they hold to the pre. 
sent day, but they formed under the empire, the class of 
History, and of Ancient Literature. 

The history of this Academy differs very little from that of 
the French Academy. We encounter there the same flatter. 
ies, and the same cringing to power. Among the list of 
its members we find innumerable personages who had not the 
slightest pretensions to learning, and we are astonished at not 
beholding the names of men well worthy of admission from 
their patent and acknowledged abilities. 

‘The Academy of Inscriptions, per se, was not equally desery. 
ing of censure. They compiled, amongst other things, a collee- 
tion of memoirs which acquired for them a just and well-merited 
celebrity ; this recueil contained the historians of France, the 
record of French literature, the publication of notices and 
extracts of manuscripts of works in the different languages 
of the East, with other valuable matter. 

The public, at all times so happy to find defects in learned 
men, could, however, enjoy this pleasure at the expense ol 
the Academy of inscriptions who, unfortunately for themselves, 
committed more than one mistake. “ You kvow,” wrote 
Voltaire to M. de Formont, “ a-propos of the scientific expedl 
tion which had for its object the measurement of an ark of the 
meridian. Are you aware that the Academy of Belles-Lettres 
has undertaken to make a beautiful inscription for our argo- 
nauts? All the Academy, after mature deliberation, came 
to the conclusion that these gentlemen measured an ark of the 
meridian under an ark of the equator. You will remark that 
the meridian go from north to south, and, consequently that 
the Academy of Belles-Lettres had, in a body, made the mos 
egregious blunder in the world.” ia 

When peace was concluded with England, in 1759, He 
minister, Maurepas,demanded from the Academy of Inseriptor® 
adevice for the medal destined to celebrate this mmpor 
event. The Academy, after having passed six mouths m8 
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laborious research, sent a deputation to the Minister bring- 
ig this inscription of rare simplicity, but which they had 
not had, as M. de Jourdain expressed in his note to the 
beautiful Marchioness, the good fortune to discover at once 
_ Paz cum Anglis’—“ Et cum spritu tuo,” replied 
Maurepas. jeter: 

The Academy of Science, founded, in 1666, by Colbert, 
formed, in 1795, the first class of the National Institute, and 
re-took its ancient title in 1816. 

le Academy of Sculpture and Painting, founded by Mazar- 
in, in 1648, established in 1655, formed in 1799, by its 
reunion with the Academy of Architecture, the fourth class ot 
the Institute, and took, in 1816, the title of the Academy of 
Hine Arts. 

The Academy of Architecture, founded, in 1671, by Colbert, 
was suppressed in 1767, for having courageously protested 
against the illegal nomination of M. de Wally. It was not 
slow in re-establishing itself. However, 1t was again sup- 
pressed in L793, and was comprised, in the organisation of 
the Institute, in the fourth class, that of the Fine Arts. 

The most modern of all these Academies created in 1795, 
under the name of the class of Moral and Political Sciences, 
was suppressed in 1803, and its members were distributed 
among the different classes of which the Institute was then 
composed, Lt was re-established in 1852, but the section 
on Geography continued to make a pirt of the deademy of 
science, to which the decree of 1803 > had transferred it. 

Long before the foundation of the French Academy, some 
eXperiments of this kind had been made in France. ‘Thus 
th re had been established at Lyons, towards the end of the 
uiteenth ceutury, an Academy known under the title of the 
Aeademie de Fourviere, because they held their sittings in a 
7” in a quarter of that name. At Atnecy the president, 
emenaein 1606, established by the aid of Francis de 
— s, and under the protection of the duke de Nemours, an 
leademic Morimontune, which had taken for its device, 
: nay tructusque Perennes. Ut applied itself to theclogy, 
pAllosophy, mathematics, the fine arts, and was a species 
Sthens um. ‘The deadémie Florimontane was soon as fourish- 
“e 4 any ollier of the Ltalian Academies, but it did not 
veel long, aud, towards 1618, its members ceased to 
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The greater number of the large towns in France have 
present scientific and hterary Academies, whose foundations 
trace back to very different ‘and remote periods, The most 
celebrated are those of Amiens, Besancon, Bordeaux, Clermont, 
Dijon, Lyons, Marseilles, Nancy, Nimes, Rouen, Toulouse, ge, 
This latter ¢ ity contained two; aief’ de adé mie des Lanternistes 
and the other 2’ 4eadémie des Jeux Florauxr, of which we shall, 
in a future paper, vive some details. 

“There were in times gone by,” states a writer of the middle 
ave, “in the royal and noble city of Toulouse, seven persons of 
worth and knowle dge, shrewed and cautious, who had a great 
fancy and an ardent desire to discover this noble, excellent, 
virtuous, and most wonderful lady, Science, in order that she 
might bestow on them the joyous gift of poetry. They 
desired also the power of good composition in inditing roman- 
ces, in order to propagate sound doctrines and useftl 
instructions, in honor and praise of God, our Saviour, of his 
glorious Mother, and of all the saints of paradise. ‘Their aim 
bei ing also to destroy ignorance and error, to make the study of 
the poets innocuous and without art, fin: ally to live in joy and 
gladness, and to fly from melancholy and ennui, those mortal 
enemies to cheerful know ledge.’ 

These seven personages called themselves Bernard te 
Panassac; Guillaume de Lobra, citizen ; Béranger de Suint- 
Plancat; Pierre de Meranaserra, citizen; Guillaume ¢ 
Gontaut; Pierre Canon, merehant; and Bernard Oth, 
Notary of the court of Viguie rde ‘Toulouse. They formed 
amongst them a little » literary coterie, and assembled general} 
on Sunday, in a garden belonging to one of the faubourgs of 
‘Toulouse. “ No possible benefit could be derived,” said M.F. 
Ciuessard, “ either to science or literature, by those reunions, 
without forming at 1 Academy or something analogous. It 1s 
not reasonable to i pose that an assembiy of this kind, once 
established, would not require to be pli aced under authority, 

capable of pronouneit ig judgments, dictating laws, distributing 
prizes, and framing some code or tre aty to “whieh they should 
be held amenable. It was to this particularly that the veri 
vay company of the Seven Troubadours of ‘Toulouse devote 
themselves.” 

They commenced to establish themselves, and shone 
forth im 1323, their tirst public act being to annonnce @ 
poetical competition for the following year. At this period 


* 
{ 
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the noble age of Provengal poetry had passed away ; nothing 
remained but remembrance and regrets for its departed glory. 
Our seven ‘Toulousains, who knew and admired the ancient 
troubadours, and who felt with pain the decline of southern 
civilisation and literature, formed the project of re-kindling 
this almost extinguished fire, and with this idea, made an 
appeal to all the poets of Languedoc to unite with those of 
Toulouse, and open between them a compe tition. What 
means for such an end! These academicians extemporised 
in evident ignorance and did not discover until too late that 
it is not in the power of an Academy to resuscitate that w hich 
is dead, and that the awarding of poetical prizes never yet 
inade a poet. 

Be that as it may, they addressed, the ‘Thursday after All 
Saints Day, in the year of our Lord 1323, a circular in verse 
which they sent into all parts of Languedoc, by which they 
invited to a competition those of the troub: adours who were 
best qualified to offer themselves. We translate some fragments 
of this letter :— 

“The very gay company of the Seven Poets of Toulouse, to 
the honorable lords, friends, and companions, who possess the 
talent or knowledge from whence springs joy, pleasure, good 
sense, merit and politeness, health and happy life. Our most 
ardent desires are that you should solace us by the recital of 
poetic carols....... Seeing that you have a portion of that 
knowledge by which you are masters of the art of the gay 
science, come that we may behold your talents...... We seven 
who have succeeded the corps of poets now passed away, have 
at our command a fine and beautiful garden, to which we re- 
pair every Sunday, read the new works, mutually communicate 
our knowledge, ‘ond correct our faults. ‘T’o accelerate the 
progress of science, we proclaim that, the first of next May, 
We will assemble in this charming orohs ard. Nothing ean 
exceed our joy if you will be present also. ‘Those who entrust 
us with their works will be honorab ly taken care of, and the 
‘uth r of the best poem will receive, as a token of merit, a 


iri 


golden violet at the conclusion. 


Dizem que, per dreyt jutjamen, 
Acel que la fara plus netta, 
Donarem una violetta 

De fin aur, en senhal d'honor. 


ac > . 
We will on our side read pieces of poetry which we will 


“to your criticism, for our pride and glory is, to do all 
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things rationally. We request and implore of you to coy 
on the appointed day, so that iu contributing harmonious 
verses, the age may be come more gay. ‘These letters have 
been issued from the faubourg des Augustines, in our orc hard, 
at the foot of a Jaurel, the ‘Thursday after the feast of Aj 
Saints, the year of our Lord 1323. 

Donadas coron al vergier 

Del dit loc, al pe d’un laurier, 

Al barry de las Auyustipas 

De Toloza, nostras vezinas, 

Dimars * * 5 * % ? 

Aprop la festa de Tots a. 

En l'an de l’encarnacio 

Me cee e XX € tres. 
“And, in order that you may place entire faith in our promises, 
we have put our seal to those deeds in testimony of the tratli, 


FE per que no dubtessetz ges 
Que nous tenguessen covencns, 
kn aquestas lettras presens 
Havem nostre sagel pausat, 
En testimont de vertad.” 


‘The day of competition was fixed for the first of May, 1324. 
A great number of poets responded to the appeal, and were 
received with much pomp by the seven troubadours in presence 
of an immense concourse of people, and of the sherils or 
capitouls, who decided that thenceforward the Golden Violet 
should be provided at the expense of the city. 

The next day the seven judges met in secret conclave to 
examine the compositions of the competitors, and, the following 
day,the festival of the Holy-Cross, their decision was made pub- 
lie, and they accorded The 5 aie of the Violet to Araud 
Vidal de Castelnaudary. 

The following year a Chancellor was placed at the head of 
the College d la Gaie Science e, of which the seven first members 
received the name of JWatnéeneurs. Instantly the competitors 
became so numerous, that they were obliged: to institute two 
other prizes, the Ly/antine, and the Sidver Marigold. They 
often added a little silver Carnation in order to encourage 
young x ts, 


Accord Ne to th ie statute Ss, the first prize, that of the viole 
The competitor wii 


el, 


was given by right to the dacealauréat. 
bore away the prize of three flowers, received the title of decor y 
or master, and thus acquired the povenege of voting in Ui 
college. The degrees of dachelor and of doctor were conferred 


by letters written in verse. Jt was also in verse that th 
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honors were demanded by the aspirants. ‘The formula of 
these diplomas, of the demands, the replies and the installa- 
tions, have been preserved in one of the registers of the 
Academie des Jeux Floraux. “ I leave you to imagine,” said M. 
(Guessard, “if all these buffooneries were calculated to revive 
the glorious days of Romantic poetry.” ‘Translated in French, 
we have some verses in the following style :— 


En présence du chancelier, 
Nous l’avons créé bachelier, 


Or better still :— 


Audit bedeau sont octroyées 
Les présentes lettres, scellées. 
La date vous mettrez ici, 

Du jour et de l’endroit aussst. 


Under Charles the Sixth, the Faubourg des Augustines,where 
the palace and garden of the seven maintcneurs were situated, 
was destroyed, they then withdrew to the capital, where they 
reassembled annually the three first days of May. This [éte, 
which they called the Féte de Fleurs, having been suppressed 
in 1484, the institution was on the point of perishing, when 
awoman, of whose existence some authors appear to doubt, 
Clémence Isaure re-established the meetings, distributed, her- 
self, and at her own expense, flowers, no more in silver as 
formerly, but gilt and placed on a pedestal of the same metal 
with the city coat of arms! Thanks to her gift, these fétes 
which were still called by the name of Jewe Morauwr, continued 
alter her death. ‘ 

_ Inthe mean time, owing to the grave abuses which had been 
introduced into the celebrations, the greater part of Clémence 
Isaure s legacy was frittered away in festivities. A member of 
the French Academy, La Loubére, visiting Toulouse, his 
Native city, in 1693, was so scandalized by the orgies which 
had replaced the Féte des Fleurs, that he addressed to Louis 
ALY. a petition requesting him to put an end to these disorders. 
‘ie King at once by letters patent, given at Fontainebleau in 
‘ie month of September, 1604, and registered in the parlia- 
lh of Toulouse, the Sth of January, 1695, raised the Jeux 
‘OFAUX Into an Academy. 

Chey then distributed four prizes instead of three, which ac- 
nae to the letters patent should be flowers, an Amaranth of 
of constituted the first prize ;a Violet, an Eglantine and a 

ter Marigold, were the ordinary prizes.” 
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Les Jeux Floraux were suppressed in 1790, and re-estyb. 
lished by Napoleon in 1806, they continue Up to the 
present. ‘The Academy published, every year without 
intermission, save in 1700, 1703, 1790 and 1806, the pieces 
crowned since 1696. 

Other countries, besides France,have had numerous Acade. 
mies, one of the most celebrated of those established in [tals 
was that of the Arcades, founded at Rome in 1690 by sever 
men of letters, amongst ate by Crescimbeni and Lia ppi. The 
Government of this Ac ademy was altogether democratic. The 
members adopted the names of the shepherds of antiquity ; 
Crescimbemt took the name Alphesiboeus, and Zappi, that ol 
Leucasio. 

Crescimbeni was the first chief or eusdode of this assembly, 
which he named Arcadia, and thus its members were 
called Arcadians or Arcades. They assembled at first iy 
the gardens of the Convent of Saint Pierre, but their number 
being considerably inc reased, they fixed eemeiles afterwards 
in the gardens of the Farnese Palace. In 1725, King John V. 
gave the Academy sufficient funds to purchase g eround where 
they might forthe future hold their meetings. The Arcadia 
fixed itself definitive ly on Mount Janiculum, where they held 
their first reunions. One of the members being an architect, 
built there an editice for general assemblies, in the form of an 
amphithe: atre. 

The arms of the Academy were composed of the arms af 
Crescimbeni and of the pas storal {lute or the flute of Pan. 

The Arcadia soon subdivided itself into as many colomes a 
there are towns in Italy. Its aim being in the beginning to 
disentangle Italian literature from the extri avagance and bad 
taste which during that period were disgracing it, but ul 
fortunately the me tmbers should have commenced by reform 
ing themselves ; they gave way to all the excesses which they 
undertook to restrain, and by that means served to perpet tuat 
the taste for frivolity. 

‘These Academies, like the French exposed themselves on more 
than one occasion to public raille rv. ‘Thus in the eighteent’ 
century an Italian scholar, the abbé Ferdinand Galiam, having 
had to complain of a Neapolitan Academy which had the habit 
of publishing a recueil of panegyrics in prose and verse on the 
death of any great Neapolitan, profited by an occas sion which 
presented itself of bei Ing revenged, the death of a hangmat 
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being the important event. With the assistance of one of his 
friends he composed a recueil of very serious pieces on the 
Jeath of this man,’ and, in every part he imitated so truthfully 
the style of each academician, that one of the body ac- 
knowledged he would be deceived, if he had not been per- 
fectly certain he had not written the lines signed with his 
name, ‘The volume appeared in 1749, under the title of 
Componimenti vary per la morte di Dominico Jannacone, 
earnefice della gran corte della vicaria, raccolli edati in 
luce da Gian. Anton. Sergio avvocato napoletano. 

This Sergio was presideut of the Academy. The jest caused 
a tumult and a scandal which the authors had not foreseen. 
After having kept it for some time anonymous, they decided 
ou acknowledging the fact to the minister of Charles ILL., 
Tanucei, and, on explaining to him the cause, they found that 
le was not only well disposed towards them, but that the king 
and queen had both read the recueil, and were much amused 
byit. The young authors were then pardoned by performing 
some spiritual exercises, to which they submitted for eight 
days, 7 : 

lt was attempted on one occasion, in England, to establish an 
Academy analogous to the French Academy, but without 
success, 

“Iu the latter years of the reign of Queen Anne,” said 
Voltaire, “ Doctor Swift formed the design of establishing in 
the Royal Society of London, founded in 1660, an Academy 
‘or language, in imitation of the French Academy. ‘The Earl 
of Oxford and Bolingbroke countenanced this project. ‘The 
wembers who were to compose this Academy were all men of 
hole they were Swift, Prior, Pope, Congreve, &e.; but the 
queen dying suddenly the whigs took it into their heads to 
val at the protectors of the Academy, which gave a mortal 
vi0w to belles-lettres,”’ ; 

| We could not, perhaps, after all that has preceded, deter- 
“iis question which so many have tried to solve :—In 
me vere the Academies useful? They did not fail in men 
ee ae yaar study and science for their own in- 
ly ia - lor the honors or benefits they might 
i egg _ t ow is it that we sec, in effect, i- 
divided ll ‘ , “ns the jealousies and hatreds which 
der each oth mn cacemics into coteries ever ready to slan- 

ier? ‘These scandalous proceedings, and shame- 
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ful transactions which, for the greater part of the ting 
accompanied the elections, the distribution of prizes, &e. 
the quarrels where the interests of science altogether dis. 
appeared before the question of persons, inspiring tele 
honest man with profound disgust? And, as for their utility 
we will take the opinion of Voltaire, who wrote :— 

“ T remark that the Academies uniformly suppress the efforts 
of genius, instead of exciting them. We have not had a great 
painter since we had the Academy of Painting, nora creat 
philosopher formed by the Academy of Science. I say nothing 
of French. The reason of this sterility in ground so well 
cultivated is, as appears to me, that each academician, in re- 
garding his confréres, finds them very small, which in truth 
they are, thinks himself comparatively great, thus, flattered by 
his own self love, rests content with mediocrity. Danchet 
found himself superior to Mallet, and that was sufficient for 
him ; he considered himself at the height of perfection. The 
petit Coypel found he was worth more than de Troyes the 
younger, aud was thought to be a Raphael. ITomer or Plato 
were not, | believe, of the Academy, neither was Cicero nor 
Virgil.” 

Thus far we have written of Academics, we now descent 
to Literary and Burlesque Societies and Orders. 

The most ancient literary society we know of in the pas 
ages, was the society called the Seeéy, which existed in the 
fourth century before Christ, and of which Athenaeus alone 
has transmitted us any intelligence. “ ‘hey had at Athens, 
writes he, ‘some citizens who had the talent of drollery, thes 
mustered to the number of sixty, in the temple of Hereules, 
and were called in the city the Sixty, and any one coming 
from their meetings, said, * I come from the Sirty.’ Their re 
putation for wit was such, that Philip of Macedon, having 
heard it spoken of, sent them a talent, in order that thes 
night write some of their pleasantry for him.” 

Under the emperors, the poets of Rome had formed ai 
themselves a species of Academy who met in a_particulst 
place called Seho/a Poetarum. Martial, in his epigrams, alludes 
to them on several occasions. Lipsius asserts that they rea? 
reciprocally from their works, and that they met an 
at a repast, fo strengthen the ties by which they were unl “A 

But these readings made to their companions were not, 
may easily conceive, those which best pleased the authors, 





among 
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they preferred recitations made in public, which usually 
preceded the publication of works among the Romans. We 
will now enter into some details on the subject. 

In early times authors were in the habit of reading, or 
having their works read for them during meals, either at 
their own houses, or at the house of a mutual friend; a 
rich man never failed in his auditory. ‘The public recitations 
commenced at Rome, under Augustus; the custom soon 
became very general. ‘The author who had not a convenient 
habitation, found at all times some Meczenas disposed to lend 
him his house. Others preferred reciting them altogether in 
public under the porticoes, in the theatres, in the tem- 
ples, in the gardens, at the Forum,inthe baths. “TI had hardly 
trimmed my beard more than once or twice,” declares Ovid, in 
lus Zristia, “ before I had read to the people the poems of 
my youth.” 

The authors who were about to deliver public lectures, sent 
their friends special letters of invitation (codicilti,) strangers 
were admitted by announcements (/2be//2, ) which were caused 
to be distributed in the city, or by placards posted on the 
columns of the porticos. ‘The crowd never failed to rush to 
the readings delivered by a fashionable author. The relatives 
and friends of an author were considered bound to assist at 
the readings. Pliny, the younger, reckoned, amongst the 
virtues of his wife, the love she entertained for her hus- 
band’s works, “ If I-happen,” said he, “to read some picee 
in public she manages to secure a place behind a curtain, 
Where she eagerly listens to the praises bestowed on me.”’ 
the readings were often disturbed by incidents which, whilst 
they amused the audience, were a great annoyance to the 
author. 

_ “There occurred,” wrote Pliny to a friend, “a very amusing 
incident. A Roman Knight of great consideration, and very 
proud, composed some elegiac verses; he read in public a 
work which commenced with these words: Priscus, you ordain, 
heawitaa At that, Priscus, an intimate friend of him who read, 
and who was present, thought himself called on to reply ; OA! 
! ordain nothing. You may imagine the bursts of laughter 
an merriment that followed. Moreover, the knight had 
Hot a very sound mind.” A similar mischance happened 
- the emperor Claudins, for many of the emperors mingled 
“ithe public recitations. “ Claudius in his youth,” writes 
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Suetonius, “undertook, in accordance with the advice of 
Livy, and assisted by Sulpicius Flavus, to write a history: 
and having commenced reading a portion of it, before’ 
numerous ‘auditory, he had, through his own fault, much 
trouble in finishing it. For, at the beginning of the lecture 
the obesity of one of Ins auditors having broken several 
steps of the seat under lim, a_ general laugh Was raised, 
and the tumult having ceased, Claudius himself, at the recol. 
lection of this disaster, could not resist bursting into fits of 
laughter at intervals,” 

A witty French writer has sketched a piquant tableau of these 
public recitations. “Rome,” writes he,“ was full of personages 
who spared no cost to bring themselves before the yee A 
house was hired at great expense, with seats and benches, or a 
hall in an amphitheatre: auditors were to be solicited, announee. 
ments to be distributed, and in fine, they bore to be exhausted 
with annoyance and expense of every kind ; such were the con- 
ditions to which they submitted for a momentary triumph, We 
cannot read, without a lively sentiment of interest and curiosily, 
the satirical poets of that period, s shewing the pretensions of 
authors, and their affectations in public, ‘and the precautions 
taken beforehand to ensure success. 

Rome was not better under Augustus; some say tha! 
Martial, Persius, and Juvenal, had foreseen our v: anities of the 
salon, and our intrigues of thie coulisses. Let us enter this 
Roman Atheneum, a vast amphitheatre, the seats ascending 
to the roof. Before a numerous audience is seated the re- 
citer on an elevated chair ; his hair is dressed with much care, 
he is clothed in anew white robe; on his left hand glitters a pre- 
cious stone; his neck is encircled by a cravat of “wool or fur, 
shewing, as M: artial has said, that it was as difficult for him 
to spe ak as to be silent. To sustain the clearness of his voiee, 
“ rinses his mouth or throat with an emollient. He draws 

t length from his breast an enormous volume, and commen: 
ces to recite at the tip of his tongue, with languishing eyes, 
drooping head, an effeminate voice, and a manner full of 
affectation. In most of the nuditories, those who exhibited 
the most lively enthusiasm were those w ‘ho heard least, Their 
eyes, instead of being on the lecturer, were fixed om the 
audience, from whom they took their tone. ‘These were “ 
mesochoros, or chief applauders : a gesture of the hand com 
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wanded the bravos or slaves, the enfranchised or the unfor- 
tunates who, for a dinner, or a new robe, were, before- 
hand, engaged to applaud, and were distributed in all the 
rows of the amphitheatre. 

But there was a more piquant manner of ensuring a brilliant 
success. An ignorant financier, who set up for learning, wished 
very ardently to recite his work in public, and above all, to 
create a great sensation in his auditory. When he lent 
money he of course stipulated for a fair interest in the 
first instance, but always added another condition, namely, 
that the borrower should, as a size gua non, come to his read- 
ing to listen and applaud; if he failed in this, he prosecuted 
him, for a breach of the most essential clause in his con- 
tract. 

The literary reunions were held principally at the tables of 
the Romans, and Aulus-Gellius relates,in several passages of his 
Noctes Attica, the manner of those who prided themselves 
on the cultivation of letters during their repasts. “ We ccle- 
brate,” said he, “the saturnalia at Athens with gaiety and 
modesty, | do not say to repose our mind, for, according to 
Muswus, the tranquillizing of the mind is the abnegation of 
it; but we give to it a pleasing diversion by amusements as 
lair as they are agreeable. ‘The same table reunites a certain 
number of Romans, who have come to Greece to hear the 
same lessons, and follow the same masters. He who gives 
the repast, in turn, places on the table a Greek or Latin book, 
from one of the old authors, and a crown of laurel, to be given 
asa prize; he arranges as many questions as there are guests, 
and distributes, by chance, their places and questions to each 
coor singh seer age, Pee pate book and wreath are 
eget ths rk not solv ed; it is passed all round 
. Ph eh s rk i i pels, pany the point, the prize 
cnlinn, "Pho 7: Bm * te éte t ley are that day commem- 
tienes the kiwi “ sige submitted for discussion were some- 
clothed in ro So an old poet, quite uniitelligible, and 
‘aa philons = obscurity ; on a point of ancient history, 
wae je : Prete yp expressed, on a sophistical 
ror 1 hee 1p, on the elucidation of a rare or 
word” » and even on the peculiarity of a well-known 


The ) ‘4 _ . - . . . , 
of ¢] practic of these reunions was continued until the fall 
' the Roman Empire. : 

93 , 
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The eleventh and last, those of veneurs. 
Another Cour d’Amour, founded on humility and fidelity, 
and instituted in honor of ladies, was established in 1400, 
at Paris, in the hotel d’Artois, on Saint Valentine’s day, It ws 
composed, first, of a chief called prince of the Cours d'Amour: 
secondly, of three noble protectors, who were then elected, 
namely, Charles VI, Philip, duke of Burgundy, and Louis “dake 
of Bourbon ; thirdly, of several protectors ; fourthly, of twenty 
four ak Saree of the Court, knights, squires and others, conver- 
sant with rhetoric and poetry. They had the charge of present. 
ing, to the assemblies of the Court, ballads and other pieces of 
poetry ; fifthly, several treasurers of the charters, secretaries, 

door-keepers, tipstatfs, &e. Ke. 

At the period of the revival of literature in France, literary 
re-unlons became very numerous. 

It was at one of those reunions that Ronsard, Baif, Belleau, 
du Bellay, Dorat, Denisot, and their friends, fifty in number, 
féted in a singular manner, their friend, Etienne Jodelle, whom 
they considered as one of the originators of the theatre in 
France. Inthe middle of the banquet with which they were 
entertaining him at Arcueil, during the carnival of 1552, revir- 
ing an ancient custom, they ‘brought to Jodelle a goat crowned 
with flowers, the beard painted, around which they danced, 
and sung in chorus, dithryambies of their own composition, 

Ronsard apprised his friend that he came to offer him the 
reward of his tragic poem, and_ sacrifice in his honor this gow 
to Bacchus. We do not know if the victim was really immo- 
lated, but the enemies of Judelle and of Ronsard, made a crane 
of this amusement of the carnival, and brought against them 
the accusation of idolatry and atheism. ‘To exculpate himsell 
Ronsard composed a poem in which he related all the! 
occurred at Arcueil. 

In the seventeenth century, the literary re- unions beeaine 
very brilliant, and exercised a vast influence over literature 
The most celebrated were held at the hotél de Rambouillet, * 
the residence of Mademoiselle de Scudéri, and at thatof Ninos. 

I’hdtel de Rambouillet belonged to the family of Pisat 
w hose name it bore. In 1600, it took that of Rambouillet, 
wou the daughter of the marquis of Pisani having 6 
»* twelve Years of age, the marquis Charles a’: a 
Rambe" nillet, wont to reside there. ‘The marclioness wit? 

» good tim®s and, at the age of twenty, Wor 


from court 32 
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no more to the assemblies at the Louvre; “ Very strange 
circumstance,” said Tallement des Réaux, “ for a young and 
beautiful woman, who was of high lineage. It was not that 
she disliked amusement, but the pleasures of the Louvre were 
particularly distasteful to her.” 

The same writer has left us some details equally curious on 
tle interior organisation of the hotel : 

“Madame de Rambouillet,”’ said he, “is a person clever in 
ill things. She was herself the architect of her hotel. Dis- 
contented with all the designs they made, (it was during the 
time of Marshal d’Ancre, for, at that period, they only knew 
how to make a parlor on one side, a bedchamber at the other, 
and a stairs inthe centre) one. evening after indulging in a 
reverie, she cried out, ‘ Quick, some paper! I have discovered 
tlie means of constructing it as [ desire.’ And at once drew 
the design—They followed it to the letter; it was from her 
they acquired the knowledge of placing the stairs at the side, 
in order that they might have grand suites of apartments, to 
raise the ceiling, and make the doors and windows lofty and 
capacious, and place them opposite each other; she was the 
lirst who advised the painting of a room any color that they 
pleased, ag heretofore the only colors were red and tan, and 
it was she who gave to her grand chamber the designation of 
the Blue Chamber.”’ 

The hotel de Rambouillet was not slow in becoming the 
rendezvous of all that was gallant at court and most polished 
amongst the beaux esprits of the age. 

Che first writers who frequented it were Ogier de Gombauld, 
pant Vaugelas, Racan. Then came Voiture, Balzac, 
Segrais, Chapelain, Costar, Sarrazin, Conrart, Mairet, Patru, 
Godeau, Rotron, Scarron, Benserade, Saint-Evremont, Char- 
nt Ménage, le duc de la Rochefoucauld, le marquis de la 
tet 7 de la Montausier, Mallevitte; Desmarets, 
Péohie. aos volletet, Georges de Scudéry, Corneille, 
; ssiihia a serrrtre: Condé, and even Bossuet, who delivered 

lise “<h at sixteen years of age. 
Widnes eb verte we remark Madame de Longueville, 
Paulet wy refine 47! Madame de la Suze, Mademoiselle 
dias: os en rf ulie (’Angennes, daughter of the Mar- 
Sévigné, and ambouillet, Madame de Lafayette, Madame de 

one? anc others. 
The hdtel de Rambouillet exercised a very happy influence in 
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bringing to their level the writings of great noblemen, and 
teaching them the proper manner of acting in the great world, 
Tallement relates that M. de Chaudebonne having met 
Voiture in a house, said to him: “Sir, you are too clever g 
man to live amongst the bourgeois ; it is necessary I should 
draw you forth from it.” He consequently mentioned him to 
Madame de Rambouillet, and introduced him to her residence 
some time after. 

Thanks to the amiability, goodness and wit of Madame 
de Rambouillet, the splendor of her re-unions continued 
undiminished during very nearly half a century. It is 
true that the mistress of the house contrived in every way 
to procure something agreeable to surprise her friends. 
On one occasion she had added to her hotel a large closet, with 
three great windows, having different aspects, which over 
looked the gardens of the hdtel deChevreuse, desQuinze- Vingts, 
and of the hdtel de Rambouillet. She had it built, painted 
and furnished, without any one being aware of it. “ One 
evening,” says Tallement, “ there was a great party at the 
lidtel de Rambouillet, suddenly a noise was heard behind the 
tapestry, a door opens, and Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, now 
Madame de Montausier, dressed superbly, appeared in a large 
closet, quite magnificent, and splendidly illuminated. I leave 
you to imagine the surprise of all present. They knew that be- 
hind this tapestry there was only the garden of Quinze-Vingts, 
and, without having the slightest suspicion of the matter, they 
behold a closet so beautiful, so well painted, and so extensive, 
as to appear like a grand chamber, brought there as if : el 
chantment. M. Chapelain, some days after, caused a roll of 
vellum to be attached privately on which was written an od 
to Zyrphée, queen of Argennes, who said she had caused this 
room to be erected for Arthéniec (Madame de Rambouillet) t 
conceal her age.” 

The once brilliant society of the hdtel de Rambouillet was 
dispersed, towards 1630, and out of its ruins were formed » 
veral re-unions which scarcely merited the name of eoteries. 

Very near this period,the wife of an ordinary gentlemanol the 
King’s Chamber, Madame Desloges, had formed at her house & 
re-union of the elite. “She has,” said Conrart “her res 
dence at Paris and at Court during twenty-three or twenty-four 
years, during which time she has been honored, visited and fe 
galed by the highest and most distinguished persons, without & 
cepting the most illustrious princes and princesses...+++4 the 
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poets appeared to abide under her protection and to render 
her homage, and her house was like an academy. ‘There were 
none of the best authors of the day, nor the most refined ha- 
bitués of the court, with whom she was not on terms of the 
most friendly intercourse and from whom she had not received 
innumerable polite letters ; even princes and princesses, and 
other high folk, honored her thus. ‘There had been also an 
infinite number of verses and other pieces composed in her 
praise.” 

Madame Desloges having been discovered mixed up in 
some political intrigues, and fearing the anger of Richelieu, 
quitted Paris in 1629, and did not return till 1636. 

The re-unions which took place every Saturday at the 
residence of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, gained also great ccle- 
brity, at a period when good taste purified every day the 
false genius and manner which fashion had been enabled to 
exercise by its influence over literature. Hach of the frequenters 
of the house had taken a surname, very often selected from the 
romances of the day. Mademoiselle de Scudéry was known 
under the name of Sapko; Madame Arragonais called her- 
self a Princesse Philoxdne ; Madame d’Aligre, Zelamire ; 
Sarrasin, Polyandre ; Conrart, Theodamas ; Pellison, Acanthe 
or the Chroniqguer, because he had the care of editing the 
annals of the Society ; M. de Guénégaud, Adcandre, and his 
wife, Amalthée ; the duke de Saint Aignan, called himself 
Artaban, Ysarn, author of Zouis d’Or, took the name of 
Zénocrate; M. de Rainey, that of Prince Ayathyrse ; the 
abbesse de Malnoue, Octavie; Godeau, le Nain de Julie, was 
there styled Ze Maye de Sidon, and sometimes also Ze Mage de 
Tendre. In the little Saturday re-untons, the ladies 
dressed with extreme care and taste two dolls, which were 
called da grande et la petite Pandore, and served for models 
of the fashion of the day. 

_ The story Du Pays de Tendre, which we purpose giving 
in a future number, along with some other interesting alle- 
gorical works, will enable the reader to form an idea of the 
metaphorical and distorted style which was enforced at these 
re-unions. ‘There were some Saturdays when the beaux-esprits 
appeared to surpass themselves. Like that day when Made- 
motselle de Scudéry addressed these lines to Pellisson : 
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Enfin Acanthe, il faut se rendre; 
Votre esprit a charmé le mien : 
Je vous fais cltoyen de Tendre 
Mais de grace, n'en dites rien, 


Such also was the Saturday, 20th of December, 1653, when 
Conrart, having given a crystal seal, accompanied by a mad. 
rigal to the mistress of the house, she replied to him by the 
following verses :— 


Four mériter un cachet si Joli, 
Si bien gravé, si brillant, si poll, 
1] fandrit avoir, ce me semble, 
Quelque joli secret ensemble ; 
Car enfin, les folis cachets, 
Demandent de jolis secrets, 

On du moins de jolis billets; 
Mais comme Je n’en sais point faire, 

Que je n'ai rien qu'il faille taire, 

Ou qui merite aucun mystére, 

ll faut vous dire seulement 

Que vous donnez si galamment, 

Qu' on ne geut se défendre 

De vous donner son coeur ou de la laisser prendre. 


This pieee so transported the assembly that they seemed to be 
completely electrified, and could not refrain from improvising 
madrigal after madrigal. The account of this Journdée des 
Madrigaur, a3 it has been designated, is preserved in manv- 
script at the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal. 

Much about the same period the abbé d’Aubignac, author 
of the Royaume de Coquettrie, which we also mean to give in 
our future paper on allegorical works, assembled at lis 
house a certain number of wits. He solicited the title of 
Royal Academy for these re-unions, and published 4 descourse 
to the King, on the establishment of a second Academy in the 
city of Paris, 1664, in quarto ; notwithstanding the patronage 
of the dauphin, it was not conceded ; and very fortunately for 
the French Academy and for the public, no attention was 
paid to the demand. 

A Sicilian F. Procope, having, towards the year 1687, 
opened in the Rue Fosses-Saint-Germain, opposite la Comedie 
lrangaise, one of the first cafés that had been known in Paris, 
svon after its establishment this neighbourhood became the 
rendezvous of dramatic authors and of men of letters, pat- 
ticularly in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Lamotte, 
Piron,and Voltaire frequented it. They discoursed of literature, 
philosophy and religion, and in order to be enabled to express 
their opinions freely without any danger of the surveillance © 
the agents of police they invented a pass-word. Thus Boindin 
agreed with Marorovate! to designate /’dme under the title ol 
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Margot, religion under that of Javotte, and God under that 
of M. de ? Etre. 

The society Du Caveau,which was established towards the 

middle of the last century, numbered among its members, 
Piron, Collé, Panard, Gallet, &. They formed a species of 
literary tribunal. The Caveau, said the Correspondance 
Serta, “is the name we have given to a café very much the 
fashion, situated in a little cavern arranged with much taste, 
in the garden of the Palais-Royal. It is known by the name 
Dubuisson. Agreeable loungers, habitues of the opera, and 
especially lovers of good ices, of which they make here a pro- 
digious sale, drop in at different hours of the day. Several 
men of letters frequented it, in order to lighten the burden of 
their labors. It was a tribunal to which we could not appeal 
as the most sound, as its decisions made but a temporary 
impression.” 
Inour days it was proposed, at different periods, to revive these 
joyous and literary re-unions under the soubriquets of Diners 
du Vaudeville, Ré-wnion du Caveau Moderne, Soupers de 
Momus, but the season for those bacchanalian festivities has 
passed away, and all temptations were ineffectual. 

In the latter part of the last century, the widow of a Comp- 
troller of Commerce, Madame Doublet de Persan, who dwelt 
in an apartinent in the exterior of the convent of the Filles- 
Saiit-Thomas, whence she never went out even once 
during the teri of forty years, assembled every day around 
ier a very great number of distinguished men, the principal 
of whom were the abbé Legendre, brother to the mistress of 
the house, and on whom Piron composed the following song :— 


Vive Notre vénérable, 
Qui siege a table 
Mieux qu'au jubé. 


he oh mucl the two brothers Ja Curne de Sainte- Palaye, 
Falcone arg Stn and Xaupi, Mairan, Mirabaud, d Argental, 
east ee : ‘ snp &c. Each of these paroissiens, for the 
‘i aff ; “ en ie name of Paroisse, arrived at the same 
enn heaps each an arm chair, placed in the salen 
aid ‘fa HE chi Thee on a eae a: were 
of the day, a rig io were to be —") ch the “ih 
One of these re cw ple discussion amongst all the members, 
other fo gisters was for doubtful intelligence, and the 
i t well authenticated facts. The soirée ended with a 
PRET, Keucrally very jovial. 
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At the eud of every week, they compiled, froin thes 
registers, a summary which formed a species of journal 
known under the title of Nouvelles & la main, and whic) 
was an object of speculation for the valet-de-chambre of 
Madame Doublet. As he busied himself a little in the politica 
quarrels which were taking place between the court and the 
parliament, the police, to frighten the paroissiens, caused tle 
arrest of the valet-de-chambre, who underwent an imprison. 
ment of some days. Madame Doublet died in 1772, having 
outlived the greater number of the frequenters of her house, 
The Seereé Memoirs, published under the name of Bachau. 
mont, have been extracted, in the greater part, from the 
materials collected by 7a Paroisse. 

It was about this epoch that la marquise de ‘Turpin founded 
the order of the Zable Ronde, where Favart, Voisenon and 
Boufllers figured. Lt resulted in a little collection entitled 
la Journée de P Amour, which was printed gorgeously ; the 
copies extant of this work are very rare. 

Among the literary reunions of the eighteenth century, we 
must not omit to mention the dinners of the actress made- 
moiselle Quinault, called Diners du bout du banc, and the 
soirées of madame du Deffant, and of madame Geoffrin. 

Beside these so-called literary reunions, there were formed 
at different periods literary, bacchanalian, and grotesque orders 
We shall now arrange alphabetically a few, of which we have 
icquired some information ; some of those were evidently no! 
caleulated to accomplish worthy ends. geen 

The social chivalry of 2 Aimaéle commerce, established in 
1724 at Verdun-sur- Meuse. 

The Knights de /’Ancre, derived from the order dé ( 
Felicité. 

The order de la Boisson. This order instituted al 
Avignon, in 1700, by de Pesquitres, enjoyed a certain celebnty ' 
They published a register, compiled in part by Morge 
and the abbé de Charnes, and which bore the title 0! 
les Nouvelles de Vordre de la Boisson, chez Museau-Crow 
oi, au Papier Raisin. The members assumed Ro 
analogous to those of their prototypes. They were /7r : 
vignes, frére Mortadelle, natif de Saint-Jean-Pied-de-P “% 
dom Barrique: Caraffa y Fuentes Vinosas, M. de myer 
fe sieur Villebrequin, §c. §c. The books announced by a 
gazette were relative to the objects of the society. *¥ 
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we find there /'Introduction a la cuisine, par le freve le Pore ; 
des Remargques sur les langues mortes, comme langues de bauf, 
de cochon, et autres; un Recueil de plusieurs preces de four, 
par le frere Godiveau ; la Mamiere de rendre Lor potable, et 
Pargent aussi, par le frere la Buvette ; (Art de bren boucher 
lee bouteilles, impression de Iiége ; VItinéraire des cabarets, 
oenvre posthume de Tavernier ; de Arte bibendi, auctore rere 
Templier, Se. Sc. 

As for the news, political and otherwise, given in thus 
Gazette, here are a few specimens :— 

« Lisbonne, le 20 février, 1705. The Archduke gave a 
superb masquerade, at which the high admiral of Castille and 
some Portuguese noblemen were present; they were disguised 
as kings, and in this attire were not recognised by any one. 
The high admiral danced the Follies of Spain, which is the 
common dance.” 

“ De Bruxelles, \e 28 juin, 1707. The allied army is always 
encamped near Tirlemont, where they drink nothing but beer, 
and those of the duke de Venddme near Gembloux, where 
they drink nothing but wine; this is the reason why there are 
so many desertions in the former, and which attracts so many 
soldiers into the French army,”—* At a féte given in London,” 
adds the same article, “‘ they made vast contrivances to limit the 
extraordinary power of France, they spake also of going 
ou a foraging expedition even to the gates of Rheims, and of 
carrying off all the champaigne wine for the queen’s use ; of 
cutting in pieces the army of Philippe V., and of conducting 
King Charles LLL. in triumph to his good city of Madrid. This 
day passed in building airy castles, but the next day they were 
all pulled down by the arrival of two couriers; the former 
bringing the intelligence of the defeat of the allies at Almanza, 
by the duke de Berwick ; and the other the loss of a great 
number of ships taken, or sunk by the French. We cannot 
express the astonishment and dismay experienced by the 
English, a nation so proud and prepossessed in the conscious- 
ness of their own power. ‘The Queen demanded eagerly if 
Alicante was taken ; the courier replied that it was, and all the 
pots around it. [ler Majesty appeared very sorry, as she 
considered this city impreguable. After the spread of this 
intelligence, trade was all upset, moncy disappeared, beer 
came one and a half as dear as formerly, and wine was 
areulated no more in London, neither were Exchequer 
Bills. They convened a large meeting, in order to arrange 
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some means by which they could procure wiue, as they could 
no more count on that of Spain, the inconvenience being 
the difficulty of importing it from any other place. The 
English, having made a flourish that the sea belonged to them, 
the chevalier de Forbin and the privateers of Saint Malo, not 
willing to credit this boast, attacked boldly all the vessels 
bearing the English flag; and they report that they vowed 
the rain of the country, sooner than permit their importation 
of wine.” ‘The relation was sometimes in verse, 

A la barbe des ennemis, 

Villars s'est empare des lignes; 

S‘il vient A s‘emparer des vigues 

Voilé les allemands soumis. 

This badinage, as we may perceive, was wanting neither in 
wit nor cunning, consequently it gained much repute. Besides, 
the brothers of the order de la Boisson had given proof of good 
taste in their statutes, protecting themselves from inebriation, 
a defence particularly odd in a bacchanalian society. 

Dans nos hotels, sid'aventure 

Un frére salit ses discours, 

Par lamoindre petite ordure, 

Je l’en bannis pour quelque jours. 
Que sices peines redoublées, 

Sur lui ne font aucun effet, 


Je veux que son proces soit fait, 
Toutes les tables assemblées ; 


said the Grand Master, the philosophy of which was comprised 
in the following quatrain : 

Je donne & l'oubli le passé, 

Le present A l'indifférence ; 

Et pour vivre débarrassé, 

L'ayenir A la Providence, 

Le Regiment de la Calotte. At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, some ollicers of the court, amongst others 
Aymon, one of the twelve cloak bearers to the King, Louis 
XLV., and de Torsac, an officer of the Guards, determined on 
establishing,under the name of Regiment de la Calotée, a sociely 
whose object would be to correct, by the force of ndicule, al 
disorders in conduct, style, or language which came to threat 
knowledge. ‘They registered immediately amongst the nui 
ber of members of the Regiment de la Culotte, all those who 
were remarkable by their singularity or eccentricity either 18 
action or discourse. When a man had done, said, or weilte 
a silly thing, they sent him immediately a callie, thal 
is to say, an epigram full of sarcasm, which overwhel 
him with Be and dispatehed to him a commission int 
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calottix in verse, by which he was at once enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the corps. 57 . 

Aymon was elected Generalissimo. His election took place 
at a splendid banquet, two servants presenting him on a 
velvet cushion, one the fool’s sceptre, the staff of authority, 
the other a cap, ornamented by a weather cock, on which were 
rats, rattles and butterflies. 

De Torsac having one day made a rodomontade at the house 
of the Generalissimo, Aymon insisted on investing him as the 
chief; de Torsac was so invested, wheiher he would or not, and 
he retained the title up to the period of his death in 1724. They 
composed a faneral oration in his honor, a piquant satire on the 
discourses delivered at the French Academy, which was scarcely 
printed when it was seized through the influence of the parties 
satirized ; but, thanks to the interest of Villars, Aymon, who was 
re-elected Generalissimo, obtained a reversal of the seizure. The 
latter died the 5th of May, 1781. The Regiment de la Calotte 
survived him many years, and ended by sinking quietly away. 
The best pieces composed by its members have been published. 

Two orders which recalled the Regiment de la Calotte, the 
Order de 7’ Eteignoir and that of Girouette were instituted du- 
ning the first Restoration, and distributed a great number of 
COMMISSIONS, 

The order of Cupripedes, Ratiers or Lucifuges the members 
of which assembled in Languedoc by moonlight. 

Les Freres Charbonniers who in turning to politics became 
the Caurbonari. 

The order of Charpentiers, subject to the Vendeurs. 

t Che order of chivalry of the Cocus réformés, established at 
Paris, There was a book of this order published, without 
(late, in octavo, 

The order of the Coteauz,jof which there is notice in the third 
Satire of Boileau. The origin of the order is thus given in the life 
of Saint-Evremond. “One day as he was partaking 
of some refreshment at the house of M. de bavaedan 
bishop of Mans, this bishop began to rally him on his delicacy, 
et a of the Count d’Olonne and of tiie Marquis de Bois 
seller, | These gentlemen,” said this prelate, ‘ overdo 
Witty aint y their extreme desire for refinement in luxury ; 
++ Pitted oe ia but calves fattened along the banks of 
Vitae itis necessary that their partridge should come from 

ergue, and that their rabbits should be of the Roche- 
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Guyon or of Versine. They have not less difficulty as ty 
fruit; as for wine, they can not drink any that is not of 
les trois coteaux d’ Ai, of the Haut- Villiers and of Avenay.’” 
Saint-Evremond did not fait to impart to his friends this 
conversation and they so often repeated what he said of the 
coteaux, and joked about it so frequently, that they were soon 
called Les Trois Coteaus. 

From the French literary coteries England derived her Blue 
Stockings Assembhes ; and to one who reads the history, the 
social history, of the last century, they form its most interest. 
ing points. 

In the year 1763 England was at peace with France, and 
many persons of fortune took advantage of that circumstance 
to visit Paris. Amongst these were several whi loved liter- 
ture for its own sake, and who, obtaining adinission to the chief 
literary eoteries of France, resolved to attempt the formation of 
such societies in their own country ; of those so resolving Mrs 
Montague was, from her fortune and position, the most remark- 
able. Her estate was ample, and her rank in life sufficient 
to enable her to commence the holding of these literary 
meetings. Whilst in France she attended a sitting of the 
Acadeny, and heard Voltaire indulge in his usual strain of 
senseless and ignorant false criticism of Shakspeare. Suard, 
the secretary, said to her— Je erois, Madame, que vous étes 
un peu fachée de ee que vous venez d’entendre”—but she 
answerd with great readiness—“ Moi, Monsieur ?—Point di 
tout—je ne suis pas amie de M. de Voltaire.” —Buts0 
much annoyed was she by this depreciation of the great poet, 
that upon her return toRngland she wrote aud published a 
Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare. Ver asset 
blies of literary men and women were held once every week, 
and she frequently invited large parties of the most distinguished 
persons to very expensive and well appointed dinners, beheving, 
perhaps, with Mohiere’s hero, that ale vrai Amphytrion est cel 
chez, qui I’ on dine.” 

Mrs. Vesey was a rival of Mrs. Montague, as were, 1" * 
minor degree, Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. Boscawen. The com 
moners, however, were not permitted to hold exclusive possess!" 
of all the talent, and occasionally the dowager Duchess of Port: 
land and theyoung Duchessof Devonshire threw opentheir 
sions to receive the men of genius of the time. 

During the thirty years in which these assemblies were held, 
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Mrs. Montague’s house was the centre of all literary attraction. 
One can fancy the scene her rooms must have presented, 
The tall, bony hostess, rouged and powdered, and, though 
pearly seventy years of age, vain of her diamond necklace and 
bows, is moving amongst her guests. The apartment is richly 
furnished, and upon the walls hang portraits of most of the 
t statesmen and writers who graced the reign of George 

the Second, and who gave a glory to the early years in which 
his grandson ruled, Pulteney’s picture holds the place of 
honor above the chimney piece, and near it is placed that of 
the first Lord Lyttleton, The evening 1s advancing and the 
rooms are full, ‘Chere is a crowd around a large burly wan, 
who is rolling, and mouthing’, and sirring, and disputing, and 
drinking innumerable cups of scalding tea—but the throng 
about him increases—all are anxious, to hear Dr, Jobnson, 
He has been snubbing Boswell, who appears rather pleased, 
aud thinks the great old Samuel a far nobler follow than that, 
as Lord Auchinleck called Paoli— land loupinCorsican”. Now 
the rough old man turns, smilingly, to answer some question 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, whose fair bright face 1s bent 
anxiously towards him, for he is her idol and her sage. Sir 
Joshua speaks, and the Doctor listens calmly and attentively, 
and answers so as that every word may reach the dull ear of 
the painter, Then Topham Beauclerk comes up, and the old 
man can hardly frown at the open hearted, dear young rake, 
who is so clever and so witty; but a smile lights up his heavy 
lace as he grasps the hand of that. wonderful young Irishman 
: Mund Burke ;” he would like to argue with ’Mund, there is 
‘No Housense, sir, about him,” bub be cannot forget his 
politeness, and his hostess shews him.some china plates, which 
she wishes him to gbserve, as they once belonged to Queen 
tlizabeth, He blinks at them with his bleared eyes, and then 
making a profound bat shambling bow, observes—“belonged 
to Queen Elizabeth, Madame, they have no.reason to be ashamed 
so present possessor, who is little inferior to the 
A little pock-marked man, in a flashy court dress, fidgets 
"eh the circle; it is Oliver Goldsmith, anxious to make 
Ta is conspicuous, wondering, why nobody comes to listen to 
ut ht and thinking that unless he can contradict Johuson 
— pass unnoticed. David Hume has returned from Paris, 
Here he has been Secretary of Embassy under Lord Hertford, 
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and is telling a select few how he attended a masked ball dressed 
as a sultan, and sat between two of the handsomest women iy 
France. He is praising Madame D’Epinay, and talking of 
Grimm and Diderot, to the intense amusement of Horace 
Walpole,who thinks what a capital paragraph a description of the 
whole affair will make in that letter which he means to write 
the next day to Sir Horace Mann, and he wonders if Humeis 
aware that Madame D’ pinay has described the ball scene ina 
letter commencing—“ Le célébre David Hume, grand et gros 
historiographe d’ Angleterre, connu et estimé par ses ecrits, 
n’a pas autant de talens pour ce genre d’amusemens anquel 
toutes nos jolies femmes |’avoient décidé propre.’ Walpole 
thinks too, how oddly “le grand et gros historiographe” would 
look if he knew that he, Walpole, described him to Lady Suffolk, 
stating, ** Mr. Hume is fashion itself, though his French is 
almost as unintelligible as his English.” 

Doctor Burney and his daughter enter, and the latters goes at 
once to address Doctor Johnson, lest otherwise he might suppose 
his clever little friend Fanny had forgotten his kind praises of Eee. 
ina. lorace Walpole is doing the fine gentleman, and talking 
to Reynolds about art and artists, particularly of a mad young 
lrishman, named Barry, who is abusing everybody and every- 
thing. Mrs. Carter too is there, and ready to speak on ans 
subject of literature or the classics; and not far off is seated 
a very ugly, but very clever woman, well known through her 
letters, Mrs. Chapone. And David Garrick is moving from 
place to place, his bright eye glancing around, and he is actug 
in the drawing-room, having left all his nature in his theatrie 
dressing-room. He has been talking in a corner to Doctor 
Shipley, the Bishop of St. Asaph, and now turns to speak to 
a very remarkable young man who has been in the army and 
navy, who has written sermons and preached them to his 
company, When they had no chaplain ; he is now studying for 
the bar, but is not a very ardent lover of the dry details of the 
profession ; he will, however, one day, be the great forensic 
orator of England—he is the Honorable Thomas Erskine, third 
son of the Earl of Buchan. . ig 

Forgetful of his late rebuff, Boswell is hovering and lingering 
about the Doctor's chair to catch his words, and as some gre 
thought, in morals, in philosophy, or in criticism, falls from hs 
lips, honest Bozzy hopes that he has never spoken thus before 
Mrs. ‘Thrale, or Ned Malone, or Tom Davies. All these 
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with others, formed the brilliant circle in the reception rooms 
of our English Blue Stocking Coteries ; but the coteries passed 
away with knee-buckles and hair powder ; with the reign of 
pantaloons, and hair dressed & 1a Victime, arose another literary 
association, which found its last supporters in Lydia White and 
fork. 

at hues Rebate coteries all the subjects of the day were 
before the society ; wit and humor were employed upon them, 
and puns, and epigrams, and stinging lampoons were suggested 
or written. A better order of composition was attempted by 
those whose powers enabled them to accomplish it. 


Arr. IL—PAUL HIFFERNAN. A CILARACTER OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 


‘Old times are changed—old manners gone,” and instead of 
saying there is nothing new under the sun, we may more fitly 
say, there is nothing o/d under the sun—whule classes of beings 
appear to be extinct—we do not speak of the supernatural 
beings only, who with one cousent have taken their departure 
from a world become all-too bustling for them—the rustic 
Swain now treads his way homewards when his evening task 1s 
over, uninterrupted by the merry laugh of fairies dancing on the 
green ; the maiden, as she rises at the dawn of morning, never 
finds in hershoe the welcome coin; and even veritable beings 
of actual flesh and blood, have left vacant places in our land, 
and are never to appear among us again—the very hermits, once 
considered absolutely necessary to give the finishing effect. to 
the picturesque, no longer sit in solemn state, with a handful 
of berries, a bunch of cresses and a draught of water, caught 
from the trickling rills, for their every-day fare—if such things 
as pilgrimages are still made, depend upon it they are accom- 
plished with the aid of locomotives. Lhe most romantic hero 
of modern days turns aside from. shady groves and purling 
streams, for the nearest railway station. The children. of 
ormer times, when ignorance was bliss, who scampered about 
the green fields, far from the paths of science, have been 


succeeded 7 a race of juvenile philosophers deep in scholastic 
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and seientifiq Jore. Oddities, too, are gone, oddities! phy 
gave sueh amusing variety to society, and furnished anecdotes 
and adventures for the dramatist and novelist, which might 
now be considered an outrage an nature! In our young days, 
every little village, nay, every family, had its own oddity—bu: 
steam vessels and railroads have so thoroughly invaded the 
privacy of all localities, that there is scarcely a quiet nook lef 
for the undisturbed cultivation of singularities. Men are now 
brought into such constant contact with each other, or as the 
mesmerists would say, in rapport, that they imbibe the same 
turn of thought and tone of feeling—just as we find the 
roughnesses of coins smoothed down into a level surface, when 
they have been for some time well jingled together in the pocket; 
so the peculiarities by which individuals are distinguished are 
worn away, wherever men are well jumbled together. Por 
ourselves, we confess that we regret-the close assimilation of 
manners and habits, and pine after the oddities of hy-gone days 
and all their delightful eccentricities. Now we can only turn to 
our biographies to renew our acquaintance with them ; but the 
manners and the tone which gave so much effect, cannot be 
recalled. 

In turning over some biographical sketches, we me! 
with some of the passages in the life of Paul Hiffernaa, 
and though he was not a man in whom we could feel ay 
interest, yet as the associate of many celebrated person 
of his day, and being mentioned in Washington Irvings 
delightful biography of Goldsmith, and elsewhere, a brie! 
account of him may not be unacceptable. In some respects 
his situation was similar to that of Goldsmith, but the contras 
between their characters, is as great as can be conceived ; 
the strangeness of his habits was no impediment hus 
intimacy with the most celebrated men of the day, bor to his 
introduction to the best society, but he had the power 0! 
amusing, which goes for a great deal. 

Paul Hiffernan was born in the year 1719, ' 
hood of Dublin, and received the early part of his education 
in his native city. As he was intended for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood his parents sent him to pursue his studies 1” 8 
college in the south of France; here, he became acquall 
among his fellow students, with several, who afterwards 
men of the highest celebrity. Rousseau and Marmontel wert 
the most remarkable; with Marmontel, who was lively and - 
he soon became intimate, and with his class fellows, appre 
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the powers of their young companion, whose wit, poetic turn, 
and agreeable sallies, gave promise of his future fame. In the 
intense love of retirement, and contemplation of Rousseau, 
he did not discover the genius that was yet to gain the applause 
of the world. Hiffernan found that most of the English and 
Irish students were studying medicine, and he resolved to give 
ap the intention of taking orders, and to prepare himself for 
the medical profession. He remained in France for seventeen 
years, part of the time in Paris, and the remainder in the 
eollege; he then took out a medical degree, and returned to 
Dublin to practise as a physician, but this resolution was not 
put into exeeution. He was so intolerably indolent and so 
fund of amusement, that he was utterly unfit for any serious 
pursuit, and so could never have succeeded in a profession, m 
which the demand on time and thought is so constant, but he 
had qualities which fitted him for the life which he liked best ; 
he was a good scholar; he had caught much of the French 
manner during his residence in France, and abounded in 
anecdote ; his company was sought, and he availed himself of 
the hospitality of his acquaintanee, and was a constant guest 
nt their tables. His first specimen of authorship was in a 
periodical paper called Zhe Tickler,” for which he was 
engaged to write against Doctor Lucas; who was from his 
active patriotism, the most popula? man at that time in Ireland, 
and had been returned to serve in Parliament by the people -- 
the papers whieh Hiffernan farmished were much cried up and 
admired by the party for whom he wrote, and were the means 
of extending his convivial intercourse, as he was always 
welcome to those who were opposed to Lucas. ‘These pro- 
duetions had no literary merit to insure a prolonged existence, 
they were in fact merely personal abuse, and prejudiced 
‘tatements. Hiffernan became an object of great dislike to the 
popular party ; the license which he had given to his tongue 
ote ~ e would have justified them in this, bat it was 
‘ahaa bs _ and the excitement against him became so 
sola 1e could not venture to appear in public without 
ae great danger; so by the advice of his friends he 
orga to leave Dublin and settle in London. Having 
hie rainy he jatar 0 of his friends and excited the rage of 
8, he considered himself fully qualified to set wp as 
’n author in the great city. 
At first le was mostly engaged in making translations from the 
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Latin and Greek, for which task Lis familiarity with those Jay. 
guages would have particularly fitted him, had not his own Jap. 
guage in a manner become foreign to him, during his long regi. 
dence abroad ; and he wanted that easy flow so essential in writ. 
ing ; this defect in style, and his want of punctuality, prevented 
his succeeding in this department of literature. He was however, 
more fortunate in a periodical called Zhe Tuner, which came 
out in five numbers. In this he ridiculed with considerable 
humor some of the new plays, In the year 1755, he brougie 
out miscellanies in prose and verse ; many of those papers had 
been written during his stay in France for the amusement of 
lis friends, and embraced a variety of subjects, in which very 
entertaining anecdotes andoriginal observations wereintroduced, 
Among them we find essays on taste, the virtues of cockfighting, 
theory of acting, and a dissertation on the character of 
Polonius, in which he defends him from the imputation of folly, 
in which he asserts himself to be fully borne out in the sage 
advice given by that statesman to his son and daugliter, and by 
the character which the King gives of him to Laertes. Though 
this work was not devoid of merit, it was not popular, or proiit- 
able to its author ; its sale was chiefly promoted by his personal 
application to his friends—no very creditable manner of seeking 
for success. He sometimes brought out a pamphlet having 
secured a list of subscribers among his intimates. Wishing to 
turn his pen to better account, he thought of exercising iti 
the art of pufling; it is stated that several painters and 
actors were under regular contribution to him. Numbers of 
aspirants to public favor, sought his services, which, from his 
intimacy with Garrick and Foote, and others of _ great 
influence in matters of taste, they supposed to be invaluable, 
He gave regular audience to those who sought his good offices 
the cider cellar, Maiden lane, was the place where the preset 
ations took place; vast numbers came forward to solicit his 
aid; actors who asserted that they had ability for the highest 
range of parts, and who from sheer envy were made to} 
subordinate ones, called on him to publish their wrongs to the 
world, and to make the tyrant manager wince under a Jus 
chastisement, and learn a lesson never to be forgottea—é 

he who is fitted by nature and by study to represent the heroes 
of the drama, should never tread the stage but a €- 
Painters, wishing to crush the managers of the Exhibition, 1 
excluding the works in which their discerning eyes cowe & 
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cover the genius of a ‘Titian or a Claude Lorraine, called on his 
pen for the merited castigation, and for a just eulogium on 
the excluded works. 'l'o administer to their vanity, and to satisfy 
their cravings for revenge was his business ; and he made it a 
most lucrative one ; candidates for the stage flocked to him in 
numbers: 

The introduction of one, was after this fashion :— 

The waiter introduced him into the great man’s presence, 
who never rose from his seat, but slowly withdrawing the pipe 
which he had been smoking from his mouth, made a slight 
inclination of the head, desiring the applicant to sit down, and 
speak ; he listened with profound attention to the account 
which he gave of himself, of the great capabilities of which he 
conceived himself possessed, and the great parts for which he 
felt himself peculiarly inspired ; the doctor listened, but did 
not give any opinion ; he appointed a _ private meeting for the 
next evening, at the Black Lion, Russell-street, or at some other 
favorite ale-house. Here, he again gave audience to the candi- 
date, and opened the proceedings by stating the terms of his 
patronage ; a guinea entrance, a guinea for instruction, and 
two guineas more to be paid on getting an engagement at 
either of the theatres. ‘The first instalment bovine boi duly 
paid and deposited in the Doctor’s pocket, he then took an 
accurate survey of the person of his protegé, in all directions, 
but for the more exact measurement of his proportions, he 
took a six-inch ruler, with which he was always provided, from 
his pocket, and making him stand against the wainscot, he 
took his dimensions with the utmost precision. If the candidate 
happened to be very tall, Hiffernan heaved a deep sigh, and 
said that was not so well, but then added, in a consolatory 
tone, that Barry was as tall, and nobody found fault with his 
acting ; if he was short, deep regret was apparent in Hiffernan’s 
— and manner, and he expressed his fears that such 

T-size was unsuited to the personation of a hero ; but 
suddenly recollecting himself, his brow cleared in an instant, 
and he observed with a cheerful air, that Garrick was short, 
and yet everyone admired him. Of course, the candidates were 
satisfied when they found that there was a point of resemblance 
er them and those great actors. ‘These evenings did not 
aiaeaen ba pare supper, the sole expense of which 
aes ayed by the novice, while Hiffernan was glad on this, 

every other occasion, to take whatever he could get, in 
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whatever shape in which it was offered. In this discreditahie 
manner did he pass that time which, with the stores o/ 
information which were at his command, might have bee 
usefully as well as profitably employed. One of his strange 
peculiarities was the inviolable secrecy which he preserved as 
to the place of his abode ; no earthly consideration could tempt 
him to divulge it, even to his greatest intimates. He lid 
placed a translation from the I'rench, froma work called “ The 
Origin of Despotism,” in lis bookseller’s hands for publi. 
cation ; it was, however, delayed beyond the time when it was 
to have appeared ; he called for an explanation ; the bookseller 
told him that the copies had been ready for publication, but 
as parties ran high at the time, he feared the risk which would 
be incurred by exposing them for sale, so thought it better 
to wait for a while, Hiffernan, however, proposed to take the 
copies himself, with the intention of pressing them on bis 
friends ; terms having been settled, his signature was required 
to the agreement, to which his place of residence was to be 
added. Having signed his name, the Bedford coffee-house was 
written under it, as his address: the bookseller would not be 
satistied with this, asa coffee-house was no place to make a not 
payable ; nothing could persuade him to give any other, ani 
thus a bargain from which he had expected to derive proli 
was broken off. ‘Che mystery in which the place of his abod: 
was involved naturally exeited much curiosity among lis 
friends, and among those with whom he had dealings, buts! 
was never fully satisfied ; all devices to diseover it proved abor- 
tive. As he was often seen in Fleet-street with clean shoes até 
other tokens of a recent toilet, it was conjectured that he lodge’ 
in one of the little courts in that neighbourhood. He was 
generally observed to set out on a visiting excursion at abou! 
twelve o’clock, and he went from house to house, in hopes © 
an invitation to dinner; if all utterly failed, he would take bi 
dinner in an eating house, and go to the theatre in the event, 
where he generally slept during the whole of the entertamme" 
he may probably have required the sound of his own vowe #* 
the excitement of his own humour to keep him awake 
Washington Irving mentions a comfortable nap ™ wir 
Hiffernan indulged on a particular occasion. He tells us 
Bickerstaile had invited him with Goldsmith and some a 
literary friends to dinner, after which he proposed to reat ® 


play which he had just written. Scarcely had the author § 
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into the second act, when Hiffernan began to nod, and at 
length snored most audibly ; Bickerstatle was embarrassed, 
but read on, in a more elevated tone—the louder he read, the 
louder Hiffernan snored. When the author came to a pause, 
“ never mind the brute, Bick,” said Goldsmith, “ but go on— 
he would have served Homer just so, if he were here and 
reading his own works.” When he left the theatre of an 
evening, it was his custoin to repair to the “ cider cellar,” or to 
sotie other porter house near Covent Garden, where he gener- 
ally met some acquaintance, to whose offering of paying the 
reckoning he willingly acceded, so that he never jost an oppor- 
tunity of turning his agreeability to good account. Ile indulged 
80 freely on such occasions, that it seldom happened that 
the evening closed, without its being apparent that he had 
laken & cheerful glass; he then became very quarrelsome and 
abusive ; his behaviour, when a guest at the house of a friend, 
was very different ; here he exerted himself to the utmost to 
please, and his conversation abounding in anecdotes and original 
aud amusing remarks, was extremely pleasant, 

Hiffernan’s obstinate secrecy with regard to his lodgings 
was, one night, put to the test, by Mr. Dossie, secretary to 
the Duke of Northumberland, a literary man who was fond of 
conversation, and would sit up late at night to enjoy it. He 
was in the habit of proposing to walk home with the last of 
te company. As Hiflernan had outstaid the other guests, 
chatting with him, Mr. Dossie said that he would accompany 
him home, ‘Uhis was the most distasteful proposal which he 
could possibly have made to the Doctor, who most earnestly 
tntreated that he would not give himself any such trouble, and 
wlded, by way of discouragement, that he lived very far off in 
the city, Mr. Dossie persevered, and, overruling all objections, 
actually set off arm in arm with him. ‘They at length reached 
St. Paul's, when Mr. Dossie enquired whether he lived much 
lurther. The Doctor asserted, in a very decided tone, that 
he did indeed, hoping his companion would desist ; but he was 
disappointed, and on, on, they went, till they artived at the 
Exchange.“ Are your lodgings much further?” again en- 
quired Mr, Dossic. ‘A great-great deal,” replied the Doctor 
eagerly, “a great deal further, all the way at Bow,” thinking 
re : Mr. Dossie began to lag, he might safely name some 
~ , point. He now hoped that he had really tired him 
ut, by the long walk which he had taken him. Such was 
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indeed the case, for he declared he could go no further; 
bidding the Doctor good-night, he left him to pursue his soj. 
tary way to the obscurity of his abode. 

Hiffernan continued to write occasionally, and, among other 
things, he brought out ‘“ Dramatie Genius,” a work in five 
books, which he prudently dedicated to Garrick, and in which 
he flattered him in the most extravagant manner. His com. 
pliments were not lost on empty air, for Garrick was accessible 
to flattery in no common degree. Before condemning him 
too severely for this weakness, we should make allowance, for 
the position which he occupied was one that could not have 
failed to produce a yearning after open demonstrations of ad. 
miration. Public applause was everything to him, so that it 
was quite natural that every act of homage to his genius should 
have been gratifying. That he appreciated that offered by 
Hiffernan was proved by the interest which he felt for him, 
He exerted himself among his friends, and procured subserip. 
tions for the work which amounted to £150. ‘This was wealth 
to Hiffernan, who had never had the command of so large a 
sum before ; he consequently became purse-praud, for he not 
merely satisfied himself with the equipment of a new suit ol 
black, but actually took upon himself the airs of a successful 
author, and, above all, never lost an opportunity of making 
an ostentatious display of his money. One day, while dining 
at the house of a friend, he took from his pocket a twenty 
pound note, and asked if any of the party could change 
As no one could, his host offered to send his servant to the 
bank to change it. Hiffernan handed it to the servant, aud 
then entered into chat with the company as they sat over their 
wine. More than half an hour passed, and the Doctor ask 
if the man had come in. He had not. ‘The Doctor betrayed 
some uneasiness, which he endeavored to disguise as Wel & 
he could. Another half hour went by, and he enquired agw, 
and again received the same answer. Becoming senous 
alarmed he exclaimed, with an oath, “ your man, I am afraid 
has run off with the money.” “It ‘seems odd,” said the 
gentleman, “but, if he has gone off, it is with your money, 
not mine.” Sir,’ interrupted Hiffernan, rising from bis 
chair and raising his voice in great agitation and vehomeu! 
passion, “Sir, l’d have you to know, that I know law as wee 
as you, and if 1, by your direction, gave my money to your 
servant, you are accountable to me for it. I tell you, Sis # 
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the act of the servant is the act of the master.” A warm dis- 
ute on the point of law arose; it was at length happily in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the servant with the change. 
In some time after the Doctor appeared as a dramatic 
writer. An unfinished tragedy was found among the papers of 
Henry Jones, the author of the Earl of Essex, and was given 
to Hiffernan to complete. It was brought out the following 
vear under the title of “The Heroine of the Cave.” It went 
off with great applause, in great measure owing to the fine 
acting of Mrs. Pope, who personated the heroine. On the 
profits of this play Hiffernan lived for some time, but, when 
they were nearly expended, it was time to think of something 
else; so he determined to give a course of lectures on the 
anatomy of the human body. He published his prospectus : 
a guinea was the sum for the course, to consist of three lec- 
tures; the subscribers were not to exceed twenty, that they 
might have sufficient accommodation. The subscription, 
which was taken up by his friends who pitied his situation, was 
soon filled, and the first lecture was announced by the Doctor 
himself, who went round to the subscribers to apprise them 
as soon as it was fixed, It was to be given in the Percy Coffee 
House. At the appointed place and hour, one o’clock, the 
audience assembled. It consisted of the following persons :— 
Doctor Kennedy, physician to the Prince of Wales, Mr. George 
Garrick, Mr, Beckett of Pall Mall, and another gentleman. 
They waited in vain till two o’clock for more company, but 
uone coming, the Doctor emerged from a closet in a full suit 
of black, and, placing himself by a little round table, made a 
very formal bow to his four auditors, who could not suppress 
asuile, With great pomposity he proceeded to draw from his 
pocket a small print of alhuman skeleton, evidently cut out of a 
magazine. Having laid it on the table, he commenced :-—“ I 
am now, gentlemen, about to open a subject to you of the 
greatest importance in life, which 1s ¢he knowledge of’ ourselves, 
which Plato recommends in that short but forcible maxim of 
nosce feiysum. Pope by saying, ‘ the proper study of mankind 
isan,’ and our divine Shakespeare by exclaiming, ‘ what a 
piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving how express and admirable ! 
12 action how like an angel ! in apprehension how like a god ! 
the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals !’ having thus 
gWven the general opinion of these great men on this subject, 
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1 shall commence with des¢ribing the head of this paragon of 
animuls.” The deseription, which treated of the skull, the 
brain, &e., occupied about half an hour ; then, lifting up the 
print, he restored the lead of the skeleton, which he had pre. 
viously doubled down, to its former position. In the next 
part of his lecture he was to treat of the conformation of the 
breast. Here, gentlemen,” said he, “is the next part of this 
very extraordinary animal, which may very properly be called, 
from its very curious beud and texture, the bread-basketery of 
the human form.” At this the audience lost all command over 
their risible faculties, and burst into peals of laugliter, from 
which, when they recovered, they fell into an awkward silence, 
The Doctor stood, with the print in Is hand, glaring oy 
them. One of the company, however, recovered himself suffi 
ciently to address lim. =“ Why, Doctor, as we ate all friends, 
and as the subscription has been paid in, what signifies giving 
yourself any further trouble ; we are satisfied of your capacity, 
and we can dispense with any more lectures.” A unanimous 
aye was a confirmation of the fact. ‘Suppose, gentlemen,” 
said one of the party, “ that you all come and take a bit of din. 
ner with me to-day, and we can see what we are able to do in 
anatomising the bottle.” The words dinner and dottle, always 
so welcome to Hiffernan’s ear, so magical in their effects upon 
his feelings and his spirits, were no sooner uttered than the 
clouds dispersed that had darkened his brow, ‘The laugh was 
forgotten, the scowl was goné, the solemnity of the lecturer 
was instantly discarded, and he stepped ftom behind the table 
among his friends, saluting each with the most satistied ant 
cipations of the convivial hours before him, In the exuber- 
ance of the benevolent feelings excited, he ordered up coffee 
for the party, but, his heart failing, he contrived to slp away 
before the reckoning was paid, leaving its settlement to those 
he left behind him. He joined them some time after at dinner. 
Notwithstanding his mean and indolent habits, this strange 
being had the art of making friends. Among these wert 
some eminently distinguished for talents and literary acquire 
ments. ‘They were ever ready to lend him a helping hand! 
the difficulties in which his indolent habits constantly invol¥ 
him. Garrick frequently relieved him, which was always “ 
tributed by Hiffernan, with most comfortable vamty, fo § 
deep sense of obligation for the epigrams and paragrapls"? 
lis praise which he had furnished from time to tame. Its 
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certain that poor Goldsmith, to whom any distress was a ready 
rt, was among those who lent him a helping hand ; his 
nerous nature alwaysacknowledging a claimin thie want which 
sought his aid ; his own hard necessities being lost sight of 
when he looked on those of others. From Foote Haffernan 
had also received much kindness: the last act of the sort oc- 
curredone morning in the Haymarket, where he met Hiffernan, 
and asked him how he was. ‘* Why, faith, but very so so,” 
replied the Doctor. ‘“ What, the old disorder, Doctor,—#éin- 
pecuniosity, I suppose ?” The Doctor gave a melancholy. nod 
of assent, ‘“ Well, my little Bayes, I must prescribe for you ; 
l have been lucky last night at play; Dll give you as many 
guineas as you have shillings in your pocket: come, make the 
experiment,” Hiffernan, nothing loath, took out seven shil- 
lings; Foote, with equal readiness, produced ‘seven guineas, 
which he put into Hiflernan’s hand. “ You see, Paul,” said 
he, “fortune is not such a jade as you imagine, for she has 
been favorable to me last night, and equally so to you this 
morning.” 

In the spring of 1777 Hiffernan was attacked by jaundice, 
and his friends, knowing that he should keep himself quiet 
and stay within doors while ill, used to assist him most li- 
berally, that he might not exert himself. Among those wha 
were most forward in the benevolent object, were Garrick, 
Murphy, Doctor Kennedy, and Mrs. Abington. Hiffernan, 
however, used to steal out every day for an hour or two, to 
bask in the sun, hoping it might revive him. It was on one 
of these occasions that he crept to the house of a friend; he 
was so exhausted that he had not strength to go up to the 
drawing-room. ‘The friend, touched by his situation, used 
the privilege of friendship, and offered his assistance, at a time 
when, as he said, he was aware that sickness must involve in- 
creased expense ; but, to spare his broken spirits from what he 
conceived might be a mortification, he proposed the gift as a 
loan, and begged that he would allow him to send a guinea 
every week till he got well. Hiffernan thankfully accepted 
the offer, but when asked for his address, that the remittance 
might be left, would give no other than “ Zhe Bedford Coffee 
House,” “ My dear Doctor,” said his friend, “it 1s from no 
impertinent curiosity, from no wish to pry into what you may 
not wish to tell, but it is really necessary that [ should know 
where it will reach you safely and quickly, for fear of any mis- 
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take.” “ Lhe Bedford Coffee House,” repeated Hiffernan with 
a deep sigh, as he pressed his friend’s hand, “ Zhe Bedford 
Coffee House,” and so they parted, never to meet again, For 
the two following Saturdays the letters enclosing the guinea 
were found, on enquiry, to have reached the Doctor safely: 
the packet on the third Saturday was returned unopened; he 
had breathed his last the mght before in one of the obscure 
courts off St. Martin’s lane. 

In looking over the slight notices of his career which have 
fallen in our way, it would have been impossible not to have 
been struck by the melancholy exhibition of advantages thrown 
away, and by mournful reflections on the faults of character 
which habits of indolence engender. His having secured the 
friendship of so many men of the highest character proves 
that he must have possessed the power of pleasing in no 
common degree ; and, had his abilities been wisely and steadily 
directed, his days might have been passed in independence 
and usefulness. 











Ant. IL..—THE POST OFFICE. 


1. First Report of the Postmaster General, on the Post Office. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command 
of Her Majesty. 1850. 


2. Second Ditto. 1856. 


We have often thought that if our Reviews would devote 
some portion of that space which is freely given up to disqui- 
sitions on the institutions of other times and countries, to the 
presentation, in acondensed form, of the vast amount of useful, 
important, and interesting information contained in the valu- 
able Reports of the various public offices, printed each year by 
order of the legislature, the public service would gain in 
popularity, and the public would gain a fitting knowledge of 
the progress and position of those establishments which the 
nation supports. ‘Thinking thus, we have resolved to analyze, 
from time to time, some of the most useful of the much 
abused, because little read, stores of information known as 
Blac Books, and we can make no better selection of a Report, 
with which to commence our series, than the two interesting 
works which we have placed as the heading of this paper ; and 
we dare say the reader will agree with us. He, we, and every- 
body have cried, in chorus, “ ‘The Post Office is really aston- 
ishing,” and we have all been inclined to admit the truth 
contained in the song of Zhe Post Man’s Knock, which pro- 
claims, ‘* What a wonderful man the Post Man is!” 

Important as the administration of the Post Office must 
ever have been considered, it is strange that, although a foreign 
letter office was established in the reign of James the First, 
and an inland letter office in that of Charles the First (1635), 
yet the First Report is made in the Postmaster Generalship 
of Lord Canning, and is for the year 1854, bearing date 
January Sist, 1855. ; 

_ The first establishment in England, of a Postal Service for 
‘ie couveyauce of the letters of the public is involved in some 
obscurity. 

The letters both of private and public personages were 
onginally sent by special messengers only, and more recently 
Y common carriers, who began to ply regularly with their 
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pack horses about the time of the wars of the Roses. As these 
carriers travelled the journey through with the same horses, 
this mode of transmission, must have been very slow, yet j 
was long the only conveyance available by the public. ~ 

Government posts, that is relays of horses and men under 
control of the Government, were not established till nearly two 
centuries later; but as early as the time of Edward IT. horses 
were kept by private individuals for hire, so that a messenger 
might travel post, t. e. by relays: andas ‘ Haste, Post, Haste, 
is found written on the backs of private letters at the close of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, it 
may be inferred that the use of this mode of conveyance was 
not restricted to the correspondence of the Government. 

In 1481, Edward LV., then at war with Scotland, is said to 
have established a system of relays of horses, (probably from 
York to Edinbergh,) the post stations being twenty miles 
nett, so that despatches were conveyed 200 miles in three 

ays. 

[In 1548, the charge for post horses impressed for the service 
of the Crown was fixed by Statute at a penny a mile. 

There seems to be no evidence of the existence of any 
system for conveying the letters of the public during the reigt! 
of Elizabeth, although posts for forwarding the public des- 
a were doubtless organised, inasmuch as one ‘Thomas 

tandolph is mentioned by Camden as betng Chief Postmaster 

of England in 1581; and it appears that in Ireland the firs 
horse posts were established in this reign during O’Neil’s wars, 
for the purpose of bringing intelligence of military events.* 

The first establishment of a Letter Post by the Governmen' 
was in the reign of James I., who, asis stated by a procla- 
mation of Charles L., set on foot a Post Office for letters to 
foreign countries “ for the benefit of the English merchants ; 
but nothing of the kind seems to have been done for the 
accommodation of inland correspondence, and special mest 
gers were still employed to carry the letters of the State. 

It was not till the reign of Charles I., that a Post Office 
for inland letters was established. In 1635 the King 1ssue’ 
a proclamation, in which he reeites that up to that time ere 
had been no certain communication between England * 


ee es eects 


* See InrsH Qu ARTERLY Review, Vol. iii. No. 12, p. 951, for som 


, teresting particulars connected with the Post Office establish 
Trehind in early times, 
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Scotland, ‘wherefore he now commands his Postmaster of 
England for foreign parts to settle a running post or two, to 
ran night and day between Edinburgh and London, to go 
thither and come back again in six days, and to take with them 
all such letters ag shall be directed to any post town in ornear 
that road’ Itis at the same time ordered, that bye posts 
shall be connected with many places on the main line, to 
bring in and carry out the letters from and to Lincoln, Hull, 
and other towns; a similar post ta Chester and Holyhead, 
and another to Exeter and Plymouth, are to be established : 
and it is promised that as soon as possible the like conveyances 
shall be organised for the Oxford and Bristol road and also 
for that leadimg through Colchester for Norwich, The rates 
of postage are fixed at twopence the single letter for any dis- 
tance under eighty miles ; fourpence up taa hundred and forty 
miles; sixpence for any longer distance in England ; and 
eightpence ta any place in Scotland. By a subsequent procla- 
mation of 1637, it is ordered that no other messengers, nor 
foot posts, shall carry any letters but those alone which shall 
be employed by the King’s Postmaster General, unless to 
places to which the King’s posts do not go, and with the 
exception of common known carriers, or messengers particu- 
larly sent on purpese, or persons carrying a letter for a friend. 

This new ri i was entrusted to Thomas Witherings, 
who had before been appointed Foreign Postmaster ; but in 
1640, he was superseded for alleged abuses in both his offices, 
wlich were sequestered and placed in hands of Philip Burla- 
machy, to be exercised thenceforth under the care and 
superintendence of the principal Secretary of State. rom 
tis time, the Post Office may be considered to have become 
one of the settled institutions of the country, 

The object of the Crewn in establishing this letter post. was 
probably quite as much the formation of a profitable monopoly 
as the accommodation of the public. 

{ue prohibition of the carrying of letters by persons other 
than those employed by the King’s Postmaster, caused great 
dissatisfaetion, being viewed as an unwarrantable stretch of 
Prerogative. Tu 1642, a Committee of the House of Commons 
“as appointed to inquire into the matter, and the subject after- 
Wards engaged the attention of Parliament. But the utility of 

¢ Institution was too great to admit of its abandonment ; and 
¥e find that in 1644, Me. Edmund Prideaux, who afterwards 
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held the appointment of Attorney-General to the Commog. 
wealth, and who had been chairman of the Committee of 1649 
was elected by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament ts 
be Chief Postmaster. 

Prideaux established a weekly conveyance of letters into ql! 
parts of the kingdom, which, according to Blackstone, saved 
the public a charge of 7,002. a year in maintaining Post. 
masters. 

In 1649, the Common Council of London set up a post in 
rivalry with that of the Parliament. But the Commons, athongh 
they had loudly denounced the formation of a monopoly by 
the Crown, promptly proceeded to put down this infringement 
of their own monopoly; and from this time the carryiug of 
letters has been in the hands of Government. 

In the beginning of the system the Postmaster was allowed 
to take the profits in consideration of his bearing the charges; 
afterwards, however, as the revenue increased, the office of 
Postmaster was farmed; and this practice of farming was 
continued, as regards the bye posts, almost to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

In 1649 the amount of the revenue derived from the posts 
was 5,000/, 

Under the authority of Cromwell and his Parliament, in 1657 
the Post Office underwent material changes. The ordinance 
under which this was effected gives as a motive for the estab- 
lishment of posts, ‘that they will be the best means to diseo- 
ver and prevent many dangerous and wicked designs aga! 
the Commonwealth.’ 

At the Restoration, the settlement of the Post Office which 
had been made under the Commonwealth was confirmed. The 
statute 12 Car. IL. ¢. 35. re-enacts in substance the ordinance 
of the Commonwealth ; and this Act being the first strictly 
legal authority for the establishment of the Post Office, ! 
been called its Charter. 

In the year 1663 the revenue of the Post Office was, by the 
statute 15 Car. II. c. 14., settled on James, Duke of York, 
and his heirs male in perpetuity. At this time it had increase 
to 21,0002, that being the sum at which the office was farmed. 

In Scotland, although the proclamation of 1635 prov! 
for the conveyance of letters from London to Edinburgh, ™® 
provision seems to have been made at that time for an mtem™ 
post; but during the last half of the seventeenth century, 
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several internal posts were established on the principal lines 
of road, though without any legislative enactment to that 
effect, until the time of William III., when, in 1695, the 
Scotch Parliament passed an Act for the general establishment 
of a Letter Post. 

In 1683, a Penny Post for the conveyance of letters and 
small parcels about London and its suburbs, was set up by 
Robert Murray, an upholsterer, who assigned the same to 
William Dockwra. This was denounced by the ultra-Protestant 
party, as a contrivance of the Jesuits ; and it was alleged that 
if the bags were examined, they would be found full of Popish 
plots. Nevertheless, Dockwra seems to have conducted lis 
undertaking with success for some years, till its profits exciied 
the envy of the Government, who seized it on the ground of 
its being an infringement of the rights of the Crown ; though 
a pension of 200/. a year was afterwards grauted to Dockwra 
by way of compensation, ‘This was the commencement of tlie 
London District Post, of which Dockwra was’ subsequently 
appointed Controller, and which, until last year (1854), ex- 
isted as a separate department of the General Post Office. 

At first there appears to have been no.limit to the weight 
of a packet sent by the District Post, but its value was re- 
stricted to ten pounds. 

In L685, the revenue of the Post Office, which in 1663 had 
been conferred on the Duke of York, now that that Prince;had 
succeeded to the throne, was settled on the King, his heirs 
as successors ; the amount being then estimated at 65,0002. 

year, 
of 3.1698, Dock wen was removed from his office on a charge 
by the erent The charge is contained in a memorial 
Thetis a an Seg of the I enny Post (as the 
— * ‘was then called), to the Commissioners of the 
be 5 ih “ging that Dockwra wilfully “doth what in him 
sp a oy le revenue of the Penny Post Office, that he 
ears se grt it into his own hands,” for which purpose 
fiptenient 01 “ “a had removed the Post Office to an in- 
fosbide the p “39 The memorial went on to state that, “ he 
all parcelle ng in any bandboxes (except very small), and 
ring in aac tpl, which when they were taken did 
is naa le advantage to the Office, they being now 

oF ge sent by porters into the city, and coaches and 
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watermen into the country, which formerly went by Penny 
Post messengers, much cheaper and more satisfactory.” 

It was further alleged, that “ he stops, under spetious pte. 
tences, most parcells that are taken in, which is great damage 
to tradesmen, by loosing their customers, or spoiling their 
goods, and many times hazard the life of the patient when 
physic is sent by a doctor or an apothecary.” 

Dockwra was also charged with stopping'parcels,which it was 
hinted he misappropriated : with opening letters and taking 
from them bills, &c.; and with persecuting all the officers 
except his own creatures. 

In 1708, an attempt was made by Mr. Povey to establish a 
Halfpenny Post in opposition to the official Penny Post, but 
this enterprise, like Dockwra’s, was suppressed by a lavw- 
suit. 

In 1710, the statute of 9 Anne, c. 10., was passed, which 
repealed the 12 Car. 1. and the Scotch Act of 1695, remodelled 
the law of the Post Office, and remained until 1837, the 
foundation of that branch of the law. By its provisions s 
General Post Office for the three Kingdoms and for the 
Colonies was established under one head, who was to bear 
the style of “Ter Majesty’s Postmaster General,’ and was 
empowered to keep one Chief Letter Office in London, one in 
Edinburgh, one in Dublin, one in New York, and one in the 
West Indies. In 1784, however, the Irish Parliament passed 
an Act which, in conjunction with the British Acts, 24 Geo. 
IIL. cc. 6.8., had the effect of severing the Trish from the 
British Post Office, and creating an independent Postmaster 
General for Ireland ; but the Post Offices were reunited undet 
the British Postmaster General, by the Act 1 William IV.c §, 
passed in 1831. 

After the passing of the statute of Anne, the next event 
deserving notice is the farming of the Cross Posts, by Ralph 
Allen, inl720. Allen observed that the organisation of these 
posts was very imperfect, and that they were so few in number 
that many districts were unprovided with a postal servict, 
while in other cases letters passing between neighbouring towns 
were conveyed by very circuitous routes, which in those days 
of slow locomotion caused serious delays; and he thought that s 
great improvement both of the revenue and in public accomme- 
dation might be effected by an extension and re-arrangemet! 
of the Cross Post system. ‘He thereupon induced the Govert 
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ment to grant him a lease of the Cross Posts for life at a rent 
of 6,0002. a year, and carried into effect his intended improve- 
ments, realizing an annual profit of upwards of 12,0002., which 
he lived to enjoy for forty-four years, spending it mainly in 
works of charity, and in hospitality to men of learning and 
genius. 

On the death of Allen, in 1764, the Cross Posts were put 
under Mr. William Ward, who (for a salary of 3002. per annum) 
undertook to hand over their profits, which then amounted to 
about 20,0002. a year, to the Crown. This branch increased 
rapidly, and in 1799, when the Bye Letter Oftice was abolished, 
and its functions transferred to the General Post Office, the 
annual profits amounted to 200,0002. 

The Office at this time (1764), though much increased since 
its first establishment, was of very insignificant proportions 
compared with those which it has since assumed. ‘lhus the 
records show that in 1763 the Secretary had one clerk and two 
supernumerary clerks assigned to him, whereas the Secretary’s 
office now comprises 67 clerks. The Receiver-General had two 
clerks, and the Accountant-General a deputy and one clerk; 
though these two oflices (now united in one) require at present 
the services of 51 clerks. ‘T'wo clerks only wers employed to 
open “dead and insolvent letters,” but the like duties now 
occupy the time of 35 clerks. ‘The Packet Establishment con- 
sisted of four Harwich packet boats, six Dover boats, and five 
New York boats, which cost the office 10,0002. per annum, 
whereas at the present time the number of packets employed 
under contracts for the Mail Service is not less than 110, 
and the sum paid for the use of them is more than 800,000/. 
a year. 

At the time above referred to there were pensions payable out 
of the revenue of the Post Office to the amount of 72,0007. 
per annum,* and the Department was bound by statute to pay 
in tothe Exchequer 700/. a week or 36,0002. per annum. 
he annnal payment, indeed, actually amounted to 70,000Z. ; 


{ ; a - : 
but this sum js less than a seventeenth part of the present net 
revenue, 


tne 


comet these pensions still continue chargeable on the Post Office 

tive of ee Ree of 4,7001. to the Duke of Grafton as the representa- 

4.0001. to the ve ess of Cleveland, paid since the year 1686 ; one of 

of 5000 1 heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, since 1694-5; and one 
VUUL, to the Duke of Marlborough, since 1707-8. 
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In 1784 the privilege of franking was greatly restricted, 
Up to that time Members of both Houses of Parliament had 
probably enjoyed the privilege of sending and receiving 
letters through the Post without payment, from the firs 
establishment of the Post Office, or at least from its adoption 
by the Long Parliament. This privilege was much abused, 
Before 1764, Members were able to frank by merely writing 
their names upon the cover of the letter. Parcels of such franks 
were obtained from Members by their friends and _putaside 
for use, like the stamped covers sold by the Post Office at the 
present day ; and there was even a trade carried on in them by 
the servants of Members, whose practice it was to ask their 
masters to sign them in great numbers at a time. ‘There was 
reason, too, to believe that franks were forged to a large extent; 
and it was estimated that had postage been paid on the franked 
correspondence, the revenue would have been increased by 
170,0002. 

In 1763 it was enacted that the whole superscription of the 
letter must be in the hand-writing of the Member; this, 
however, was not found a sufficient check to the evil, and in 
1784 and 1795 further restrictions were imposed, Finally, 
at the establishment of Penny Postage in 1840, the privilege 
of both Parliamentary and Official franking was abolished. 

In 1784 one of the greatest reforms ever made in the Post 
Oflice was effected by the introduction of the plan of Mr. 
John Palmer. Up to that time the mail bags had been carried 
by post-boys on horseback, at an average rate, including stop- 
pages, of from three to four miles an hour. Mr. Palmer, in 
his scheme submitted to Mr. Pitt, in 1783, gives the following 
account of the then existing system: ‘The Post, at presen, 
instead of being the swiftest, is almost the slowest, conveyauce 
11 the country; and though, from the great improvemen! 
in our roads, other carriers have proportionably mended thei 
speed, the post is as slow as ever.* It is likewise very unsafe, 
is the frequent robberies of it testify ; and to avoid a loss ol 
this nature people generally cut Bank bills or bills at sight in 
two, and send the bills by different posts. ‘The mails ste 


generally intrusted to some idle boy, without character, 





* In 1696 the Treasury sanctioned an arrangement for conveying sr 
mails between Exeter and Bristol twice a week, under a stipulationt 


the distance (60 miles) should be performed in 24 hours. 
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nounted on a worn-out hack, and who, so far from being able 
to defend himself or escape from a robber, is much more likely 
to be in league with him.” 

Mr. Palmer, who was manager of the theatre of Bath, had 
observed that when the tradesmen of that city were particularly 
anxious to have a letter conveyed with speed and safety, they 
were in the habit of enclosing it in a brown paper cover, and 
sending it by the coach, though the charge for such conveyance 
was much higher than the postage of a letter. He therefore 
roposed that the mail bags should, as far as possible, ve sent 
’ the passenger coaches, accompanied by well armed and 
trustworthy guards. He also suggested other important 
alterations, as that the mails should be so timed as to arrive in 
London, and, as far as might be, in other places, at the same 
hour, so that the letters might be delivered altogether ; and 
that they should be despatched from and arrive in London at 
atime convenient to the public, the mails having Intherto left 
London at all hours of the night. 

This plan was vehemently opposed by the officers of the 
Post Oflice, but Mr. Pitt saw its merits, and, under his 
auspices, an Act of Parliament was passed authorizing its 
adoption. 

Mr. Palmer was appointed, under the title of Controller 
General of the Post Oflice, to superintend the carrying out of 
the scheme, at a salary of 1,5002. per annum, together with 23 
per cent. upon any excess in the net revenue over 240,0002 ; 
and he appears to have performed his duties with great ability. 
Phe speed of the mails was at once increased from three and 
a balf to more than six miles an hour, and subsequently still 
Greater acceleration was effected. 

nies eeNement, notwithstanding some additions to the 
aa rth uich ae sti it, caused a great immediate 
lanid steadily _ ence as well as of revenue, which con- 

In 1799 On en for many years afterwards. 
shee a. np was suspended from lis functions, 
emoluments to mts : /U N04. a year (a sum wuchi below the 
sesiened to hi, v «en le was entitled under his agreement) was 
seine / Ahmestio oe _ He memorialised the I'reasury 
ilies A = ut without success. Subsequently 
iin 4 Pian uoned Parliament for redress, and in L513, 

struggle of many years, a Parliamentary grant of 
- Was made to him, 


99 0007 
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lu 1792 a Money Order Office was first set on foot; but as 
the history of this department has been given in the recent 
report of the Treasury Commissioners, it will suffice to say, 
that the conduct of it was originally undertaken by some of the 
Post Olfice Clerks on their own account, and that in 1338, it 
became a recognized branch of the establishment. 

Owing to the high rate of commission formerly charged, and 
the double postage necessarily incurred, Money Orders were 
comparatively little used, until after the imtroduction of the 
Penny Postage. In 1840, the commission, however, was 
greatly reduced, and the facilities were extended ; the result 
being a vast increase in the number of Orders. ‘Thus in 1839 
there were issued in the United Kingdom less than 190,000 
Orders, amounting to about 313,0002; while in 1854, as will 
appear in a subsequent part of thé Report, the number of 
Orders had risen to nearly five millions and a half, and their 
amount in money to nearly 10,500,0002. 

In 1796 the rates of Inland Postage were raised to a scale 
varying from 3d, to 9d. and they were afterwards raised stl 
further. 

In 1799 an Act was passed authorising the Postmaster 
General to send bags of letters by any private ships, such 
letters being subjected to half the packet rates. This is the 
origin of the ship-letter system, under which, besides the postal 
communication by regular packets, letters are conveyed to 
every part of the world visited by private ships, 

In 1814 measures were taken to provide a new General 
Post Oflice, the old one in Lombard Street having become too 
small for the business to be transacted. It was not, however, 
till 1829 that the present building in St. Martin’s le Grand 
was opened for use. 

About the year 1818, Mr. Macadam’s improved system ¢! 
roadmaking began to be of great service to the Post Office, by 
enabling the mails to be much accelerated. ‘Their speed 4 
gradually increased to ten miles an hour and even more, rm 
in the ease of the Devonport Mail, the journey ol 216 miles, 
including stoppages, was punctually performed in twenty-one 
hours and fourteen minutes, 

In 1527 some concession was made to the public by wich 
cinding the rule which imposed double postage on two wee” 
written upon one sheet of paper, and even on a letter au 
a bill if upon the same sheet. 
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In 1830, upon the opening of the line between Liverpool 
and Manchester, the wails were for the first time conveyed 
by railway. 

“In 1885, by the indefatigable exertions of the late Tieu- 
tenant Waghorn, the mails to India were for the first time 
conveyed by the direct route, through the Mediterranean and 
over the Isthmus of Suez; a line of communication subse- 
quently extended to China and Australia. 

In 1836 the stamp duty on newspapers was reduced from 
about 3$d. net to one penny, a reduction which led to a great 
increase in the number of newspapers sent through the Post 
Office. 

Farly in 1837 Mr. Rowland Hill broached his plan of 
Penny Postage, which, after an examination by a Royal 
Commission, and a full investigation by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed on the motion of Mr, Wallace, 
M.P. for Greenock, was adopted by the Legislature in the 
session of 1839, and carried into effect in the beginning of 
the following year. 

The effect of this change was to increase the number of 

chargeable letters passing through the Post Office from 76 
millions in 1839 to nearly 169 millions in 1840, and the 
number has since continued to increase rapidly ; as will here- 
after appear, 
5 Thus far we have, aided by the interesting “ Historical 
Summary” of the Hirst Report, sketched the rise and progress 
of the Post Office to its most important epoch—the intro- 
duction of the Penny Postage. 

Mr. Rowland [Lill’s plan was submitted privately for the 
consideration of the Government, and appeared, in pamphlet 
sia under the title, Post Office Reform—Its Importance and 

racticability—in the year 1837 ; in a few weeks three editions 
were sold, i 
sept praponed to effect,—1, a great diminution in the 
ad ¢ bit “ge 5%, increased speed in the delivery of letters ; 

bp ere requent opportunities for their despatch. LHe pro- 
sue ian ae ae postage should be uniform, to be charged 
TP td we ty and that the payment should be made 
reste a i ¥ ae of doing so by stamps were not sug- 
that thie ide Inst ition of the pamphlet, and Mr. Hill states 
ie, ‘a originated with Mr. Charles Knight. A uniform 
a peuny was to be charged for every letter not exceed- 
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ing half an ounce in weight, with an additional penny for each 
additional half-ounce. Mr. Hall showed, that the actual cost 
of conveying letters from London to Edinburgh, when divided 
among the letters actually carried, did not exceed one penny 
for thirty-six letters. , 

The publication of this plan immediately excited a strong 
public sympathy in its favor, and especially with the commercial 
classes of the city of London. Mr. Wallace moved for a select 
committee of the House of Commons to inquire into its merits, 
on the 9th May, 1837; but the motion fell to the ground, 
On the 30th May, 1837, Lord Ashburton, upon presenting a 
petition from some of the most emiment merchants, bankers, 
men of science, and others in the metropolis, to the Honse of 
Lords, spoke strongly in favor of the plan. In the December 
of the same year, the government assented to the appointment 
of a select committee of inquiry. A society of merchants was 
forthwith formed in the city of London to furnish evi- 
dence of the evils of the high rates of postage, and the insuili- 
ciency of the Post Office management in answering the wants 
of the present times. ‘The subject began to excite much in- 
terest throughout the country. In the session of 1837, five 
petitions were presented to the House of Commons in favor 
of the plan. In 1838, upwards of three hundred and twenty 
were presented, of which number seventy-three emanated 
from town councils, and nineteen from chambers of 
commerce. After sitting upwards of sixty-three days, and 
examining Mr. Rowland Hill and eighty-three witnesses, 
besides the officers of the departments of the Post Office and 
the Excise and Stamp Offices, the committee presented a most 
elaborate report in favor of the whole plan, confirming by av- 
thentic and official data the conclusions which Mr. Hill had 
formed from very scanty and imperfect materials. ‘the com- 
mittee summed up a very long report, as follows:— 

“The principal points which appear to your committee t 
liave been established in evidence are the following :— 

The exceedingly slow advance, and occasionally retrograde 
movement, of the Post Office revenue during the period of 
the last twenty years, The fact of the charge of postage & 
ceeding the cost in a manifold proportion. ‘The fact of post: 
age being evaded most extensively by all classes of society, 
and of correspondence being suppressed, more especially apong 
the middle and working classes of the people, and this 
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consequence, as all the witnesses, including many of the Post 
Office authorities, think, of the excessively high scale of taxa- 
tion. The fact of very injurious effects resulting from this 
state of things to the commerce and industry of the country, 
and to the social habits and moral condition of the people. 
The fact, so far as conclusions can be drawn from very im- 
rfect data, that, whenever on former occasions large reduc- 
tions in the rates have been made, those reductions have been 
followed in short periods of time by an extension of corres- 
pondence proportionate to the contraction of the rates. 

“ And as matter of inference from fact, and of opinion— 

“That the only remedies for the evils above stated are, a 
reduction of the rates, and the establishment of additional 
deliveries, and more frequent despatches of letters. 

“That, owing to the rapid extension of railroads, there is an 
urgent and daily increasing necessity for making such changes. 

“That any moderate reduction in the rates would occasion 
loss to the revenue, without in any material degree diminishing 
the present amount of letters irregularly conveyed, or giving 
rise to the growth of new correspondence. 

“That the principle of a low uniform rate is just in itself ; 
and when combined with pre-payment, and collection by means 
of a stamp, would be exceedingly convenient, and highly 
satisfactory to the public.” 

The appearance of the committee’s ‘report seemed to inspire 
the whole country with confidence in the plan. Petitions in 
iisfavor, amounting to 2000, were presented to both houses 
of parliament in the session of 183). The late postmaster- 
general, the Duke of Richmond, advised the government to 
adopt it; and the chancellor of the exchequer brought for- 
ward a bill to enable the ‘Treasury to carry the plan into effect, 
which was carried by a majority of 100 in the House of 
Commons, and passed into a law on the 17th August, 1839. 
In the following month an arrangement was made which 
secured Mr. Rowland Hill’s superintendence of the working 
out of his own measure, 
cle Rag wnttes 1829, as a preparatory measure 
whew ee i department to the new practice of charging 
ubifome Alene oe rates of postage were reduced to a 
sie tieity ioe Ad. per half-ounce, except those which had 
as before pes at lower rates, which continued to be charged 

‘tore. The London District Post was reduced at the same 
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time from 2d. and 3d. to ld. Onthe 10th of January, 1840, 
the uniform rate of 1d. per half-ounce came ‘into general 
operation, the scale of weight for letters advancing from 
a single rate for cach of the first two half ounces, by an increase 
of 2d. per ounce, or for any fraction of an ounce, up to 16 
ounces ; the postage to be paid on posting the letter, or double 
postage to be charged. On this day parliamentary franking 
ceased. The use of stamps, which formed one of the means 
suggested by Mr. ot Hill for facilitating the despated 
of letters, was introduced on the 6th of May. 

Having worked earnestly and continuously, and with un- 
tiring zeal, Mr. Hill was most unjustly dismissed from his 
post, in 1843, by the Government. His cause was warmly 
supported by the public whom he has so widely benetited, 
and a public, or we should rather write, a national testimo- 
nial was presented to him in the year 1846, in the shape of 
a reward, amounting to, we believe, over £13,000. 

Although the Government were unable to appreciate Mr. 
Hill’s ability, a railway company was more clear-sighted, and 
he was engaged to manage the London and Brighton Line; 
and in 1854 the Government, recovering the use of its senses, 
once more secured his services, appointing him secretary to 
the Postmaster-General, the post long held by Colonel 
Maberly. 

In the period from 1843 to 1854, during which Mr. Hil 
was unemployed by the Post Office, he was frequently en- 
tertained at public dinners; and the following speech, de- 
livered by him at the dinner of the Liverpool Guardian So- 
ciety, In 1847, is worthy of insertion here, as it 1s a declaration 
of his own views and hopes in connexion with his great and 
important measure of postal reform :— 


Mr. Rowland Hill, on rising to address the company, was received 
with rapturous welcome: enthusiastic plaudits continuing for some 
time. He begged to thank Mr. Smith for the manner in whieh he 
had proposed, and the company at large for the manner in which 
they had received, the toast just given. He had done himself the 
pleasure of accepting the invitation with which the society ba 
honoured him for several reasons. First, that he might in perso™ 
acknowledge the friendly interest the society had taken in what se 
mueh concerned himself; secondly, that he might explain the 
nature of the duties attaching to his present position, in c¢-nnexi08 
with the Post office ; and above all, that he might investigate 00 the 
spot, those alleged defects in the postal arrangements of this localit’, 
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which had been so ably stated, from time to time, in the “ Liverpool 
Mercury.” It was a matter of personal convenience to himself, that 
his duties in the Post Office should be clearly understood, as the 
erroneous ideas which prevailed respecting them, had involved him 
in a correspondence, which occupied time which ought to be de- 
voted to other objects. His duties were to advise the Postmaster 
General, on all points to which His Lordship might be pleased to 
direct his attention, and to carry out gradually the remainder of his 
own system of Post Office improvement, of which the penny rate was 
only one feature. Without a general understanding to this effect, he 
need scarcely say that he should not have felt justified in accepting 
office, (cheers). Of the management of the present details, he had no 
control whatever. But though a slight consideration would show 
that it was impossible that he could exercise any direct power in the 
Post Office, he had the good fortune to serve under a nobleman, 
who, with excellent business habits, united a thorough appreciation 
of the duties and responsibilities of his important office, and who 
was sincerely desirous of making the institution over which he pre- 
sides, as useful to the public as possible. (cheers). He wished to 
convey to his hearers some idea of the magnitude of the institution. 
Were he merely to state that so many millions of letters passed 
through the Post Office in a year, no one could form any accurate 
conception of the reality. The best mode probably to convey any 
idea of the whole, would be for him to describe some part. For 
instance, last night, when he left London, he was at Euston-square 
when the Mail was brought in to go by the Train, this being only 
one of many, which are despatched by Railways. It was considered 
an exceedingly light Mail, but small as it was, it literally filled six 
large omnibuses; and the heavy Mails, forwarded on a Saturday 
wight, filled nine carriages of a similar description ; again, the num- 
ber of dead letters since the adoption of prepayment had become a 
very small fraction less than the two-hundredth part of the whole ; 
nevertheless, the average amount of money found in such letters, 
in colt, bank notes, and bills of exchange, was £400,000 per annum. 
(bear, hear). Many thousands of pounds were actually found in 
letters with uo address whatever. (laughter). The company would 
see, ther eiore, that in so vast a machine, the difficulties in the way 
rg hein rig change, were very great. Another difficulty was, 
. - ~— Was constantly in motion ; it never stood still night 
ln Sa ‘ e greatest care, forethought, and calculation 
“a ra een in making alterations, In improving, it 
pin wedi “ ge ea mistake, that might stop it altogether ; they 
vettled with "y an experiment ; all must be investigated and 
cat oe Serene certainty beforehand. If a steam engine 
meds but . _ it could be stopped, and the requisite repairs 
naan ss So with the Post Otfice. He wished the society to 
that avons “a ee mind, and to continue to him some pertion of 
amuring ~ Ale 7 ence which they had hitherto reposed in him, 
lot in von? at so far as he was concerned, no time should be 

ost in carrying out the remaining al hi l; cheers 
Vith reference maining portions of his plan. (cheers). 
ence to the pet uliar detects in this neig |. bourhood, he had 
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not the requisite local knowledge, to say that all could be remediey 
but he thought he bad heard enough to justify hin in saying, that 
there was much room for improvement ; there were reasons for 
adhering to some existing arrangements, which, no doubt, appeared 
injudicious. It might seem to many absurd that letters should be 
carried past a town for which they were intended, and then brought 
back, but it was not really absurd. It arose from the impossibility 
of every town making up a bag for every other town. There were 
about one thousand Post towns, and if every one of these made up 
one thousand bags, there would be a million of bags, in fact more 
bags than letters.* It had often struck him that some pains should 
be taken to make the main features of the Post Office system in. 
telligible to the people. There was no department of Government 
which came so much into contact with the people, and it was ad. 
visable that they should know what arrangements were capable of 
improvement, and what were not. His desire had ever been, in all 
the difficulties and opposition with which he had to struggle, to do 
justice to the institution, and he was happy to be able to say, that 
even before he went to the Post Office, instructions had been sent 
to the surveyors to make certain returns with reference to the dis. 
tribution in this neighbourhood ; though owing to the many other 
duties they had to perform, these returns had not yet been made. 
(hear, hear). Perhaps it might be interesting to the company to 
revert to afew facts connected with the change produced by the 
plan of penny postage. (cheers). Immediately before the introdue- 
tion of the reduced rate of postage, the number of chargeable letters, 
not including franks, delivered, amounted to seventy-five milhons 
annually. Last year it had amounted to two hundred and ninety 
nine millions and a half, or to four-told the original number. It 
would require something more than that to bring the Post Office 
Revenue up to the former gross amount; but less than five-fold 
would effect that object. At the present moment the number o! 
letters delivered in the Loudon district, comprising a circle of a 
radius of twelve miles round the Post Office in St. Martin's Le 
Grand, was quite as great as that which, under the old system, ¥4 
delivered in the whole United Kingdom. The increase was rapidly 
going on, and amounted to twenty-eight millions each year, as com 
pared with the previous year, It was the opinion of many gentle. 
men, that the introduction of the penny rate increased the difficulty 
of effecting improvements. It was said they could not afford to 
give cheap postage, and greater facilities also ; but, in fact, improve 
ments had followed one another more rapidly — since the penny 
postage came into operation than before. When the plan was first 
proposed, the large towns had only a single Mail connecting them 
with London; now they have two Mails per day. Again, in England 
and Wales, there were formerly only two thousand Post Offices 
every kind ; now there were four thousand. There was a growleg 
conviction in the minds of all connected with the Post Office, that, 
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to make the establishment profitable, they must make it as useful as 
ssible, and to that great object, his best efforts should be devoted. 
Mr. Hill cantedet amidst great cheering. 


The results of this system are worthy of note. In the 
year 1839, before its introduction, the estimated number of 
letters delivered in England and Wales was 59,952,520 ; 
in Ireland, 8,301,904; in Scotland, 7,628,145; total for 
the United Kingdom, 75,907,572. In the same year the 
total number of franks for England was 5,172,284; for Lre- 
land, 1,054,508; for Scotland, 336,232; for the Umted 
Kingdom, 6,563,024; giving a total of paid and franked 
letters amounting to $2,470,596. The gross revenue for 
the same year amounted to £2,346,278 Os. 94d.; the cost 
of management was £686,768 8s. 63d.; the net revenue was 
£1,659,509 17s, 2$d. 

In the year 1841, after the introduction of the Penny 
Postage, the number of letters delivered in England and Wales 
amounted to 154,471,121; total for Ireland, 20,794,297 ; 
total for Scotland, 21,234,772 ; total for United Kingdom, 
196,500,191. The gross revenue for 1841 was £1,359,466 
Ys. 2d,; the cost of management, £858,677 Os. 54d.; net 
revenue, £500,789 8s. 83d. 

In 1855 the total number of letters delivered in England 
and Wales was 868,580,340, being an increase of 23 per 
cent. on 1854; in Lreland, 41,832,834, being an increase of 
I} per cent on 1854; in Scotland, 45,853,002, being an 
increase of 4 per cent. on 1854; in the United Kingdom, 
196,216,176, being an increase of 23 per cent. on 1854, 
lu 1835 the gross revenue was £2,716,420 Os. 44d.; the 
merit management, £1,651,364 ; net revenue, £1,065,056 
al 7 London District Post: 23,108,722 letters were de- 
ered in 1841; in 1855 the number had risen to 45,844,963. 

: 1841 the number of letters delivered from country oflices 
in England and Wales was 103,395,577; and in 1855 the 
number was 263,037,827. 
af RTT the London, Ireland, foreign and ship letters were 
“Beegheadd in 1355 they were 59,647,549. 
Foye ese figures the reader will be able to comprehend 
re te date conferred by Mr. Hill upon his country ; and 

mm proce ed to show the present position of the Post Office, 

coudensing the information from the two Reports before us :— 
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As at present constituted, the British Post Office has, with fey 
exceptions, an exclusive authority to convey letters within the 
United Kingdom. It is also required to convey newspapers ; ap) 
it undertakes the conveyance of books and the remittance of small 
sums of money ; but it is only as regards letters that the Offes 
possesses any privilege, the other branches of its business being ope 
to any persons who may choose to undertake them, 

By means of the railways, and of steam boats, mail coaches, stage 
coaches, omnibuses, mail carts, and mounted and foot messengers, 
letters and other postal packets are despatched and received dail) 
in almost every part of the country,* and in many cases, including 
nearly all important towns, the communication is twice a day or 
oftener ; and by packets or private ships, mails are despatched at 
short intervals to all parts of the globe. 

Subject to the provisions of the law, and to the controlling 
authority of your Lordships, and except that the Packet Service is, 
to a large extent, superintended by the Admiralty, the Postmaster 
General has the direction of all postal affairs within the United 
Kingdom and in certain of the Colonies ; also between this country) 
and the Colonies, and with a large number of foreign states. At 
the same time, itis open to all the Colonies in which the posts are 
under the management of the Colonial Government (and this is the 
case with the most wealthy and important) and to all foreign 
countries, to take part in this inter-communication ; and as the 
cost of the mails carried by sea generally much exceeds the revenue 
derived from them, this country would be financially benefited 'f 
the part so taken were much larger than it is. 

In the United Kingdom the Lords of the Treasury have power, 
within limits prescribed by law, to fix the rates of postage ; and the 
Postmaster General has authority te determine the frequency an 
speed with which the mails shall be conveyed and letters delivered 

The number of officers and servants of the Department, exclus' 


of 171 in the colonies, and of agents in foreign countries, 1s 4 
follows :— 
Postmaster General , ‘ ° 
Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, and | 5 
Secretaries for Ireland and Scotland J 
Surveyors. ‘ ‘ ° ° . 13 
Other Superior Officers ; i. e. Heads of | 17 
Departments, Chief Clerks, &c. 
Postmasters . ’ : . ; 10,498 
(Clerks, &c. ‘ , , ‘ . . 1,519F 
Guards. : : . ‘ ‘ . 180 
Letter-carriers, Messengers, &c. . 10,314 
mma 
22,547 
* In Scotiand there are about 45 posts, limited to three dare 


week, and in Ireland about 12. In Scotland there are also about 
limited to two days in the week ies 

+ ‘This number is exclusive of persons whose time 1s aevorey pointe 
in the service of the Department, but who are not regularly a wots 
officers, being engaged at the discretion of the Postmaster’ 
an allowance is made for that purpose, 
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fev Of the above staff about 2,800 are attached to the Chief Office 
| the in London. 

and Last year [18557] the number of Post Offices in the United King- 
small dom was increased by 525, making the whole present number 10,498. 
Vice Of these 920 are Head Post Offices, and 9,578 Sub-Post Offices, or 
oie Receiving Offices. 

Further progress has been made in revising the postal arrange- 
stage ments of the rural districts. It isin these districts that many of 
Rers, the new Offices have been opened, and much additional accommo. 
daily dation has been afforded by the appointment of rural messengers, 
ding who collect and distribute letters at places too small to warrant 
. gel the establishment of a Post Office. 
oa In addition to these extensions of the system many pillar letter 
‘ boxes have been put up, and have been found to afford much 
Hing public accommodation. One advantage they afford is that collections 
_— can be made from them at hours when it would not be reasonable to 
me et any but regular Postmasters to be on duty. 
om he experimental use of pillar letter boxes having fully succeeded, 
ay I intend soon largely to increase their number, especially in 
ean London. 
se Free deliveries were established last year at 1,327 places where 
-- none had formerly existed ; and at 649 other places the free delivery 

ze was extended or otherwise improved. 1 
‘eed Experience having confirmed the advantages to be derived from 
4 if the use of travelling Post Offices, several additional offices of this 
| kind have been provided. Much greater use also has been made of 
=e. the apparatus for exchanging Mail bags on railways. 
1 the Exclusive of conveyance by steam-vessels and boats, and not 
wa counting the walks of letter-carriers and rural messengers, or the 
a a the Mails from Post Offices to railway stations, the 
isiv oe over which Mails are now conveyed within the 
5 as eae Kingdom is nearly 59,000 miles per week day, being about 
“000 miles more than at the end of 1854. This increase is wholly 
in railway conveyance. It will be seen, however, by the subjoined 
table, that more than half the duty is. still performed by coaches 
and Mail carts. , ; 
Mails conveyed by Railways. Mails conveyed by Coaches, &c. 
|—__—_- ’ PL peer int eens 
a4 o | “4 do | 
— se | as | ‘bse pelt 
tes | Pel a lab kes | ee : | 
EAS Se] | 3 181 ee2 | ge] 2 | 2 
Sy | 48 | &-i-gil se t a2] 62 | 
A= - *s Ila Z% q@/ ¥% 4 
. " So, a |a] oO] a zi 
the ae ep | — 
ag “NOLany 51 s. d.|\s. dj d. | a. ae ae 
‘ad - 21,069 0 94 410) 4 | 19,371 24 | 0 104 Exemption 
ae REL | from ‘Tolls 
pies ‘. Amp . ” 2503 (1 5 4 6 7 993 9 '0O 8 A 
hots “TLAND | 7 3,537 0 st 1 4 tps ‘ 33! 
" $3 2) 47 5,003 25 | 0 0} 4 
—_—— cia amc SORES, Iaith, B3 hiipeniaines 
TED Kixepoy 27,109 O10 410 4 | 31,667 23 | 0 104 Exemption! 
| | from Tolls. | 
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The following table shows the number of chargeable letters deli 
ered in the United Kingdom during the last year, with the rate of 
increase, and the proportion of letters to population.* 
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Number of snotease per 
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As compared with last year this number shows an increase of 13 
millions ; and as compared with the last year before the introduction 
of the Penny Postage (1839), an increase of 380 millions, or exactly 
six-fold. 

During the last five years the rate of increase in letters as com- 
pared in each case with the number in the preceding year, has been 
as follows :— 

per Cent, 





1851 - - - - 4 
1852 - ° “ > 54 
Mn « ote =e 
1854 - - - 8 
1855 bad = aad baad 23 
Average about - 54 





The number of Valentines passing through the Post Office every 
year, as shown by the increase in the number of letters in Valentine 
week, is upwards of 800,000. The largest proportion is in England 
and Scotland, and in both these parts of the kingdom the number 
is increasing, but in Ireland it is on the decrease. ; 

Of the whole number of letters nearly a quarter are delivered | 
London and the suburban district; and counting those also which 
are despatched, nearly half the letters pass through the London 
Office. ? 

The number of letters given in the foregoing statements includ 
colonial and foreign as well as inland letters; though even in the 
aggregate the colonial and foreign letters delivered in the Unite 
Kingdom form but a small fraction, not more than about one fiftieth, 
of the whole number of letters, 

Of the increase of 13 millions last year in the number of let 
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* This table is to some extent an estimate, being the result of ac 
culation founded on a record of the actual number of letters deli vere 
in one week of each month in the year. At page 56 in the Appe® 
ramet found a statement of the number of letters in each year 8 
538, 
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about 300,000 were in letters from Australia; about 150,000 in 
letters from the East Indies; about 70.000 from Canada; about 
340,000 from France ; and about 340,000 also from Prussia ; owing 
chiefly in the latter case to the letters from our fleet in the Baltic 
coming through Prussia. 

In the letters from the United States there was a decreae of more 
than 500,000, owing probably to the diminished frequency of postal 
communication caused by the withdrawal, for the purposes of war, of 
some of the mail packets. The increase in the number of letters 
from Canada might seem scarcely consistent with such explanation ; 
since the less frequency of postal communication applied to both 
eases. In that of Canada, however, there was a large reduction in 
the rate of postage, while there was no such reduction as respects 
the United States. 

Reference was made in the last Report to the large number ot 
letters passing between our soldiers on the shores of the Black Nea 
and their families and friends at home ; but great as was the number 
in 1854, it was still greater last year, as will be seen by the following 
Table; which is exclusive of ship letters and of letters from persons 
engaged in the ‘Eransport Service :— 

Lerrers vid France. 


ean -—. i 


Year. Tothe Army Fromthe Army Total to and from the 
and Navy. and Navy. Army and Navy. 
Smonths, 1854 - | 282,000 325,000 607,000 
12 months, 1855 - 762,858 1,198,853 1,961,711 


' 


Thus it appears that last year, through France alone, nearly two 
millions of letters passed between the people of this country and 
i Majesty's Army and Navy in the Mast; a number greater than 
ao ae renee’ during the same time between the United Kingdom 
and the East Indies or Australia, or any foreign country, except 
hoor gee the United States ; the inhabitants of these latter 

i With the English families residing there, being the only 
“Cp gr da soy oeenaenes with us a larger nuinber of letters 

With refer mg Navy in the East. 

Phe irs . to the number of returned, mis-sent, or ve.directed 
ceaptant Raia yn Chief Examiner in the Receiver and Ac- 
er mad nape A ice, makes, in his able Report, the following 
and bedlircetaa “ah e J ar 1888 the postage on returned, mis-sent, 
of the Post Offic pe tetra 1 to 4} per cent. on the gross revenue 
eel uth tp e . Matias Britain. In the year 1841 (the second 
PR tds "dhe 5. enny Postage) it had fallen to 2} per cent ; 
3st March “vet brags to one per cent., and in the year ending 
revenue of the P ft On. only three quarters per cent. on the gross 
air to say, that t re of Great Britain for that year. It is but 
and re-directed ne reduction in the number of returned, mis sent, 
‘¥stem, though Sa rs, is mainly due to the improvement of the 
on it may be due partly to the increased intelligence of 
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the writers, and partly to the fact, that letters are not now (as in 

the days ot heavy postage) written merely to be looked at, and refused 

by the parties to whom they are addressed.” 

Last year the number of returned letters, that is, of letters Which 
were sent to the Dead Letter Office, and returned to the writers in 
consequence of the attempts to deliver them having failed, was nearly 
2,400,000, or about one-half per cent. on the whole nunber of letters 
vosted, 

The number of newspapers sent to the Dead Letter Office jas: 
year was nearly 600,000. 

* The population in the Colonies being more scattered and less 
settled than that of the mother country, the proportion of returned 
letters there appears to be much greater than with us, Kspecially 
does this seem to be the case in Victoria ; for while the whole number 
of letters sent to that Colony last year was about 350,000, more than 
42.000, or about 12 per cent., were returned, as undelivered and not 
applied for. This is the more remarkable, as nearly 40,000 of these 
letters had been pre-paid, and nearly 1,500 had even been registered. 

Of nearly 2,000,000 letters sent to the United States last year, 
more than 103,000, or about five per cent., were returned ; but of 
these the great majority had been posted unpaid. 

Of about 2,300,000 letters sent to France last year, 37,000, or 
about one and a half per cent., were returned ; about two-thirds of 
them having been posted unpaid. 

The proportion of letters sent in envelopes is still increasing, and 
is now, as respects Inland letters, as much as 93 per cent. ; and even 
in the case of Colonial and Foreign letters, 71 per cent. 

Lixcluding official packets, the average weight of an Inland letter, 
or packet paying the full letter rate, is between a quarter and a 
third of an ounce; that of a Colonial letter rather more than a 
third of an ounce; and that of a Foreign letter rather less than 
a quarter of an ounce. 

The abolition of the stamp duty on newspapers, and the substitu. 
tion of a postage charge, have caused a decrease of about one-fourth in 
the number of newspapers posted ; nevertheless (retransmissions 10- 
cluded,) there are still posted about 71 millions of newspapers per 
annum, or nearly 200,000 every day. Of these much the larger 
portion still bear the impressed stamp. ds , 

It appears by information obtained from the Commissioners 0! 
Inland Revenue, that about 93,000/. was received between the 30th 
‘une last (when the compulsory newspaper stamp was abolished) and 
t1e 3lst December, for impressed stamps to enable newspapers Mf 
piss free through the post ; and during the same time about 25,000). 
was received for postage labels employed for the same pe 
these sums, which together amount to about 118,000/. for the ha 

year, or to 236,0002. for a year, show a loss, as compared with the 
amount of the former newspaper stamp duty, of about 242,000, ; oF 
of rather more than one half. 

The average weight of the newspapers whic 
Post office is now about three ounces each; t 
decreased, since the abolition of the newspaper stamp, by 
AN ounce. 
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The number of book packets, exclusive of newspapers, which now 
pass throu h the London Office, is at the rate of about 1,400,000 per 
annum, being an increase of more than a million, or of 273 per cent. 
on the number in 1854. Concurrently, however, with this increase 
in number, there has been a decrease in the average weight per 
acket, from ten ounces to four and a half ounces ; so that the increase 
in the total weight is less than 70 per cent. 

To a considerable extent the book packets consist of tradesmen’s 
circulars and catalogues ; which, when more than half an ounce in 
weight, can now be forwarded most cheaply as book packets. This 
term is used to comprehend all printed matter, except newspapers 
bearing an impressed stamp. 

As already stated, about half the letters of the whole kingdom 
pass through the London Office. As London is the chief place of 
publication, it is probable that a yet larger portion of he book 

kets pass through this Office ; but, assuming the proportion to 
¢ the same as with letters, the whole number of book packets posted 
in the United Kingodm is now at the rate of about 3,000,000 per 
annum. 

The great increase in number is chiefly attributable to a large 
reduction in postage made last summer; the present charge being 
only one penny for four ounces; but in part also to the extension of 
the Inland Book Post to the British Forces engaged in the war, and 
to the Foreign Legion stationed at Heligoland. 

Including five branches in large towns, 63 new Money Order Offices 
were opened last year, making a total of 1,930. 

_ Ten years ago there were only 1,280 Money Order Offices in the 
United Kingdom. 

The subjoined tables show the number of Money Orders issued 

during the year, with other particulars.* 








Number gz, Proportion of 
west of Money 45 Profitafter — woney Orders 
Orders Amount. 5° ra issued to 
issued. | es) Population, | 
Bo. : £ sd. £ 
Soman. one Watts 4,901,316 9,403,104 5 6 5 20,514 1 to about 4 persons | 
ScuTLaxp - s - | 444,720 753,560 2 8 9 Loss 95751 ow Fae 
- 461,376 852,615 4 0) 44 695 1 ~ | 
} | 
Uyrre - j 
DKicpom — - (5,807,412 11,009,279 12 2 54 eae ee 
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a 
all att beg the delay which is necessary for completing, in 
~* ws | the financial accounts of the year, the sums given In this 
and Expenditure relating to Money Orders or to the General Revenue 
any or ure, are, in part, the result of estimate; but it is believed 
ror which may exist is so slight as to be scarcely appreciable. 


At page 
Gin inea. the Appendix is a statement of the number of Moncy 


each year since 1839, 
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ANNUAL INCREASE in the Amount received for Money Orders issued 
in the last Five Years, as compared in each case with the Amount 
received in the Year preceding, 


a a oe a 


* Execanpand WALES, IRELAND. SCOTLAND. Unrrep Kivepoy 
a 
1851 About 4 About 47 About 1? About 4! 
1a 7 “a Te 4 . ; re 
ah * per cent, per cent. 4 per cent. oe per cen: 
ie " v4 : ranean ” inne ” a oan 1 «608 , 
ra e 54 increase. vs 4} increase. ra 8 mcrease : increase 
18 , ” 5 ” 9 *? 4) F ” st 








Total Profit or Loss in each of the last eight years :— 


Profit. Loss. 
£ £ 
1848 ‘ - - ™ ° 3,740 
1849 a 322 
1850 ° 3,236 
185 I 7 7,437 
1852 . 10,689 
185: 14,149 
1854 ‘ 16,167 
1855 ° 20,252 


It appears that while the number of Orders issued in Ireland has 
increased, the number paid in Ireland has diminished ; also, that the 
Orders granted in Ireland are generally for larger sums than 
heretofore, I 

These facts afford additional evidence of the greater facilities 
now existing in that part of the empire for obtaining lucrative 
employment, and of the consequently diminished tendency to seek 
employment in England 

Increased facilities have been afforded for obtaining Money Orders 
by dispensing with certain precautions which experience has shown 
to be unnecessary. 

How far it may be owing to these greater facilities I cannot say; 
but it appears that the number of Money Orders issued in the last 
quarter of 1855 was not only greater ‘than that in any previous 
quarter of this or any other year, but showed a more rapid rate ¢! 
increase than at any previous time. 

in the latter part of the year arrangements were made for extend: 
ing the Money Order system to our Army in the East, so as to g'¥° 
our soldiers a ready means of sending money to their families; bu" 
as yet there has scarcely been time for remittances to arrive.” 

Arrangements have also been made, and will shortly come '*° 
operation, for enabling all sailors on foreign service to send money 


- 1" , : ight 
* March 17th. The system has now been in operation about - 
weeks, and the money received in this country already amounts tom 
than 13,000/. 
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home by means of Money Orders obtainable through the paymaster 
of the ship in which each man may be serving. 

So great has been the increase of Money Order business at some 
towns, that at Liverpool nearly twice as many Orders were issued 
and paid in the single month of December last, as_ in the whole of 
the vear 1840, while at Birmingham the corresponding increase is 
even fourfold. 

One-tenth part of all the Money Order payments in England and 
Wales in December last was made at the Chief Office in London, 

A curious illustration of the pertinacity of a careless habit in 
individuals is afforded by the fact, that while of the ordinary class 
of Money Orders issued, only 1 in 837 is allowed to lapse from 
neglect in presentation, nevertheless, of those orders which, though 
being too late in the first instance, are renewed for a certain period 
on the payment of a second commission, | in 39 is again overlooked 
and allowed to lapse. 

In concluding his report, Mr. Jackson, the Controller of the 
Money Order Office, states as follows :— 

“ With reference to the alterations in the system of Money Order 
accounts recommended by the Commissioners, and which commenced 
Ist January, 1855, 1 beg to say that they have been fully carried out, 
and it is with much pleasure I am enabled to state they have in every 
respect answered ; and although these changes have been accom- 
panied by a steady and constant increase in the business of the Office, 
the work has proceeded most satisfactorily.” 

The alteration in the system of accounts referred to by Mr. 
Jackson, dispensed with the labour of 21 clerks, and this after pre- 
vious simplifications originating in the departinent, which had 
produced a saving of labour equal to that of 75 clerks. 

Owing, however, to the constantly increasing business of the 
Departinent, improvement, even when it economises labour, is not 
attended with the painful duty of discarding officers. The difficulty 
is met by simply omitting to fill up vacancies. 

So far as the test of time has yet been applied, the new system of 
appointment and promotion recommended by the Treasury Comunis- 
soners—-concurred in by my predecessor, and adopted by your Lord- 
ships about a year and a half ago,—has operated very beneficially ; 
$0 beneficially indeed, that the Commissioners are entitled to the 
eta of the whole Department ; and I may add that indirectly 
shey have conferred an important benefit on the country at large. 
ss ater —_ been made, notwithstanding the liberal 
teehee . et eo € ange was effected ; but many of these com- 
ies pul come from persons who, under the present improved 
miedae Mi Po aig would never have been admitted into the 
Stil ro whose withdrawal would certainly be a great relief. 
ay #8 it Would be cruel to dismiss them, however unfortunate may 
have been their original appointment, 1 purpose to retain them in 
the service, except 4 fe lis. eet < P ‘ . hem clai te 
inteddenesines » ing of course any that may forfeit their Claim to 

4tton Dy misconduct. 

Y some ustanees, voluntary resignation has followed the loss of 
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pe of obtaining preterment except by merit. 
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Erroneous reports having appeared in some of the Newspapers 
regarding the London letter-carriers, I have inserted in the Appen. 
dix a copy of the reply which under my directions was made by. the 
Controller of the Circulation department to such of the letter. 
carriers as signed the memorial respecting alleged grievances, 

The general effect of the new system has been greater energy and 
increased efficiency. 

In the Circulation Department there has not yet been time to 
give the new arrangements (which involve a reconstruction of the 
classes according to qualification and efficiency) a fair trial: but the 
following statements will shew the working of the system in other 
departments :— 

Mr. Seudamore, Chief Examiner in the Receiver and Accountant 
General's office, addressing the head of his department, says, “ The 
Cashier and the Book-keeper have desired me to add to my own 
their expressions of satisfaction with the conduct of the officers in 
our respective branches, Last year your attention was drawn to 
the officers employed in the examination of Postmasters’ accounts, 
and to the great mass of work performed by them, and also by the 
officers in the Book-keepers’ branch. It is needless for me to add 
that the same amount of work is still performed by them; but | 
wish to direct your attention to certain items of the work perform. 
ed in the Expenditure branch and in the Cashier’s branch. 

‘In the expenditure branch upwards of 13,000 Payment Warrants 
(exclusive of Salary Warrants) and each having a corresponding 
account, were prepared and issued in the year 1855. 

“In the Cashier's branch upwards of 118,000 remittance letters 
were received from Postmasters in the year 1855, being an increase 
of about 10,000 on the letters of the previous year. 

‘‘ It is, of course, well known to you that the amount of money 
which passes through the Expenditure and Cash branches of this 
office on Revenue and Money Order account is quite independent of 
the Gross Revenue of the Post Office, and that changes which do 
not increase the Revenue, but only hasten the collection of it, very 
greatly increase the work of this office. 

‘As an evidence of the amount of work performed in certain 
branches of your Ofiice, and of the increased activity of those who 
colleet and distribute the Revenue, I will add, that in the year 1854 
there passed through your Office, on Revenue and Money Order 
accounts, upwards of 4,685,000/., and in the year 1855 upwards of 
4,986,0001,, being an increased circulation of 301,000.” 

Mr. Jackson, Controller of the Money Order Office in London, 
states :—.‘‘ My own endeavours have been ably seconded by those of 
my chief clerk and the first-class clerks ; and indeed the whole body 
of officers have shown the utmost zeal and industry throughout the 
year. Much good has already arisen, and I feel confident the best 
results may be expected from the present admirable system of Pe 
motion, which so fully provides for the advancement of those ¥"° 
merit it, and there can beno doubt that the preliminary examinatie? 

to which candidates are subjected, has supplied a more efficient class 
of pro} ationary clerks than was the case previously.” 
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Mr. Long, Accountant in the Dublin Office, reports :—‘* 1 am 
strongly of opinion that the efficiency of this Department under the 
resent arrangements, will permit hereafter an increase of business 
to be performed without an addition being made to its present 
— subsequent part of his report Mr. Long speaks more speci- 
fically of the good results of the plan of probation before appointment, 
of the re-arrangements of the classes according to efficiency, of an 
augmentation of the salaries, and of the adoption of the principle of 
promotion by merit. 

Mr. Lang, Controller of the Circulation Department in the 
Edinburgh Office, states :-—“ It affords me satisfaction to be able to 
add, that the revision of this Department, which took place in April 
last, has been attended with success and manifest advantage to the 
public service, Also, that the system of promotion by merit, then 
introduced, hasanimated officers of all grades with a measure of zeal 
which has contributed greatly to their efficiency.” 

Of 22 candidates for Clerkships in the London Office, last year, 11 
were, on examination, appointed, and 11 were rejected ; and of 8 
candidates in Dublin, 4 were appointed and 4 rejected, 

Of 431 candidates for the situation of Letter Carrier in London, 
313 were appointed and 118 rejected ; and there’ was a similar pro- 
portion in Dublin; but in Edinburgh the proportion of rejections 
was larger, although the examination there is not at all more strict. 

The arrangement for allowing provincial Postmasters to appoint 
their own Clerks having been found to work satisfactorily, in securing 
the selection of better qualified officers, and rendering it practicable 
and just to hold the Postmasters to a higher degree of responsibility, 
it ismy intention to take another step in the same direction, by 
giving to the Postmasters of the larger towns the choice of their 
Letter Carriers. 

Before the appointment of any Clerk under this arrangement is 
confirmed, the Postmaster is required to make a written report on 
the candidate’s age, character, and qualifications, accompanied with 
a specimen of his writing and power of calculation, together with a 
medical certificate respecting his health and constitution ; and I 
shall lay down a similar regulation with regard to Letter Carriers. 
As respects both provincial Clerks and Letter Carriers also, | intend 
tomake the appointment, in the first instance, probationary only, 
to depend for ultimate confirmation on the receipt of a satisfactory 
“eh at the end of six months; as is the case in the Metropolitan 

ces, 

The Letter Carriers, in several of the larger provincial towns, 
have been dressed in uniform, like those in London; an alteration 
Which has been found not only to promote their general comfort, but 
'0 prevent loitering and neglect of duty. ; 

The revision of the offices in Edinburgh and Dublin, and at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, and Glasgow, mentioned in the First 
Annual Report, has been carried into effect; and similar revisions 
“ae been compl ted at Bath, Birmingham, Gateshead, , Hull, 
Nottingham, Viymouth, Sheffield, and other towns, Cunsiderable 
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wogress also has been made in revising the other chief provineia! 
Post Offices. 

In accordance with the rule that experience had shown to be 
necessary in the Customs and Inland Revenue Departments, jt js 
now a regulation of the Post Office that no person in its service shal] 
make an application for increase of salary or promotion, except 
through his immediate Official Superior ; with a provision, however, 
that if an officer have good ground for believing that his application 
has not been duly considered, he may write direct to the Postmaster 
General. 

Officers who infringe this rule will be liable to punishment. It js 
most important m every way to make the officers of the departinent 
feel that they must rely entirely on their own exertions and merits 
for advancement, and that no interest, except that which is felt in 
a deserving man by those charged with his superintendence, will be 
of any avail. 

Marly last year it was determined to appoint, as a regular officer 
of the department, a medical gentleman to take charge of the health 
of the large number of Letter Carriers attached to the Chief Office, 
to examine candidates for admission to the service, and to perform 
other medical duties. I know that it was Lord Canning’s intention 
to nominate to this office Dr. Gavin, whose assiduity and success in 
the performance of similar duties during the cholera epidemic of 
1854, were spoken of in the last report; and this intention would 
have been acted upon but for Dr. Gavin’s untimely death whilst on 
temporary absence to assist in the organization of the military 
hospitals in the Hast. The post was subsequently conferred on 
Dr. Waller Lewis, a gentleman who, like Dr. Gavin, had given 
much previous attention to the means of improving the sanitary con- 
dition of large bodies of men. 

Dr. Lewis’ first periodical Report will be found in the Appendix ; 
and your Lordships will be glad to perceive that the general bealth 
of the officers since his appointment has on the whole been very 
satisfactory ; although he is of opinion that there are causes I 
existence, particularly such as relate to the condition of the dwell- 
ings of many of the Letter Carriers, which prevent the health from 
being so good as it might be.* 

The general freedom from disease which seems to be enjoyed by 
the occupants of the model houses that have been erected in the last 
few years, affords ground for hoping that immunity from sickness 
to a similar extent might be enjoyed by the Letter Carriers if their 
dwellings were equally good ; an object which might in some degree 
be attained by the erection in the neighbourhood of the Post Office 
of suitable buildings, available, on the payment of a moderate rent, 
to such of the Letter Carriers as might desire to live there. 

Such an arrangement would be beneficial to the men, not only by 
affording them better dwellings, but by saving their tune and labour 


* The chief ilmess was diarrhea, and rheumatism. Of 2,000 offer 
886 were attended, Total deaths. & OF these 3 were from Pht a 
| trom disease of the heart, | from dropsy, | from softening of the brain. 
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ey in walking to and from the Office ; while to the Department much 
convenience would be given by the opportunity of speedily summon- 
be : ing an increased force on the arrival of any large Mail from abroad. 
Nn | do not propose that such buildings should be put up and main- 
hall tained at the cost of Government, as I think the undertaking is more 
Peps suitable to a public company ; but the Department might afford aid 
ne by securing to the company its rents, deducting the same from the 
hon wages of such Letter Carriers as become tenants, 
nr Reference was made in the last Report to some measures which 
Hi had been taken (by payments of part of the premiums) for encou- 
hus ' raging the officers of the Department to insure their lives, This 
mn measure has proved very acceptable, and many have already availed 
shiv themselves of it, as will be seen by the following extract from the 
| . Report on the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Department :— 


“ Taste showing the Amount and Narure of the Aid in Payment 














cer of Premiums on Life Insurances afforded to officers of the Post 
Ith : Office of the United Kingdom in the year 1855. 
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the cost of the funeral, and to furnish the widow with a temporary 
fund for the support of the family. The contributions were js o; 
2s. from each man, according to seniority, every one being expected 
to give with reference partly to the time he had been in the service. 
<aieiale to the official age of the deceased Letter Carrier, 

The sum thus raised on the death of a Letter Oarrier varie) 
geuerally from about 25/. to 45l.; but owing to the union of the 
two corps of Letter Carriers, an apprehension arose that the collee. 
tion of “funeral money” would gradually fall into disuse, ang 
consequently that the families of those who might continue their 
contributions would reap no benetit. 

Under these circumstances my predecessor received a memorial 
from the General Post Letter Carriers, asking for assistance in sup. 
port of a fund to which many of them had long contributed, and 
which they had looked forward to as a means of affording relief to 
their families at their death, 

On examination it was found that if, instead of engaging to pay 
funeral money, each of the memorialists, when he entered the service, 
had insured his life, even for 50/., in some regularly constituted 
Insurance Office, he would not have had to pay more in the form of 
premium than he had had to contribute in funeral money ; while his 
osition would have been safe from all danger such as that which 
Fad given rise to the memorial. 

Proceeding on this fact, Lord Canning gave directions that every 
Letter Carrier who had hitherto paid funeral money, should be per- 
mitted to insure his life for 502. in a regular Office, on the under- 
standing that the difference between the rate of premium which he 
would then have to pay, as compared with what would have been 
demanded at the time i entered the service, should be defrayed by 
the Department ; the money to be taken from the fund which your 
Lordships had kindly placed at the disposal of the Postmaster 
General for promoting life insurances. 

I ain glad to be able to state that about 300 Letter Carriers, not 
included in the preceding table, have thankfully availed themselves 
of Lord Canning’s offer, and are in course of completing ther 
insurances, 

The following are statements of the Gross Receipts, Expenditure 
and Net Revenue, of the Department during the year 1850.— 


Gross ReveENvE. 


Letters, Book Packets, &c. : £ £ 
England . . 2,244,000 1 
lreland : ; - 189,000 $ 2,620,000 
Scotland “ ° 187,000 
Commission on Money Orders : £ 
England . . : 83,000 } 
Ireland m “ . 7,000 > 97,000 
Scotland , . ‘> 7,000 
Total ; . £2,7 17,000 
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This sum shows an apparent increase of 15,0007. on the Gross 
Revenue for 1854, which was estimated at 2,689,000/, but which 
setually reached 2,702,000. Virtually, however, the receipts in 
1855, instead of being larger than those of 1854, were somewhat less. 

The discrepancy is thus explained ; until last year the Commis. 
sioners of Inland Revenue, under whose direction the Postage 
Labels and Stamped Envelopes are manufactured, paid over to this 
Department only the net produce of the Stamps and Envelopes 
after deducting the cost of paper and manufacture; but now our 
accounts are on the one band credited with the gross produce, and 
on the other hand are debited with the expense of paper and 
manufacture. 

As compared with the year 1854, the gross revenue of 1855 is 
further increased by an addition, for the first time, of a charge for 
the conveyance of Newspapers. 

Asalready stated, the greater portion of this charge is received 
for impressed Stamps by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and 
isnot brought into the Post Office accounts; but that which is 
collected for Postage Labels, amounting to between a fourth and a 
fifth of the whole (being about 25,000/. out of about 118,000/. for 
the half-year since the abolition of the Newspaper Stamp), is carried 
tothe Postal Revenue, and forms part of the foregoing sum of 
2,717,000/. 

The virtual diminution in the Gross Revenue of the Post Office, 
notwithstanding the addition just named, and the increase of letters, 
is thus explained :— 

Ist. The diminished number of English Mail Packets between 
this country and the United States last year, owing to the war, not 
only reduced the correspondence, but transferred a large portion of 
the remainder from the British to the American Packets; thus 
causing a decrease of not less than 35,000/, in our share of the 
postage; to which must be added about 16,0002 for loss caused in 
the sume way, in the receipts for letters to Canada. 

_2nd. Notwithstanding the increase in the number of letters to 

France, consequent on the reduction of postage, already referred to, 
there was in this branch also a loss last year of more than 19,0001. ; 
but I think it not impossible that this loss will quickly diminish, 
and that before many years have passed, the amount of French 
postage may be as large as before. 
we similar expectations also, and a yet speedier realization, 
regard to the recent reduction in Colonial postage ; and am 
“Pported in these expectations by the results already arrived at. 
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EXPENDITURE.” 
Salaries, Pensions, &c, «4. nee ee ee wee LBTS.000 
Buildings a eda MASS See A eee frag 25,000 
Conveyance of Mails :— 
By Railways... 0.x ee we £401,000 
Coaches, Carts, &c. and Wages of 


Mail Guards 44a a! adh 161,000 977,000 
 MURMOBY. cee face: | nes, tt) ee 15,000 
Manufacture of Postage Stamps, &e. www ew 32,000 


Miscellaneous, including the conveyance of Mails in 
Colonies under the postal direetion of the Post- 
master General; the conveyance of the Mails 
through Egypt; the cost of the Army Post 
Office ; clothing for Letter Carriers and Guards; 
rents, taxes, law expenses, &c. ie 


| Er 


144,009 


vee £1,591, 000 





The sum, after deducting 32,0002, for the manufacture of Postage 
Stamps, (an item which, as already explained, appears in the accounts 
for the first time,) shows an apparent increase on the expenditure of 
1854 of 146,0007. ; but £28,000 of this is owing to the circumstance 
of the charge for railway conveyance in the year 1854 not having 
included sums which, while really belonging to that year’s expendi: 
ture, were not paid till the year had closed. In the account for 
1855, however, the sun stated shows, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
the real expense incurred without regard to the time of payment; 
and this course will be adopted in all future accounts. 

Thus corrected, the actual increase in expenditure last year over 
that for 1854, was about £118,000, or about 8 per cent. i 

The following have been the chief causes of increased expendl 
ture ;-— ed 

Ist. An increase in the number of Sorters and Letter Carriers #8 
the London Office, required chiefly on account of the holiday 0% 
allowed to these men ; the adoption of a higher scale of salaries for 
Sorters and Letter Carriers; and an enlargement of the pension 
granted to these officers in old age. 





* The entries under this head show the expenditure properly ape 
taining to the year, not the payments actually made. : 

t The Packet service is tor the most part under the superintenden 
of the Admiralty, and is borne on the expenditure of that Departmen! 
the Contractors for the several lines being subject, in most cases, * 
conditions framed with other objects than the efficiency of the pos 
service. The above sum does not include the. payments made by 
Admiralty. # thy 

The omission in the expenditure of the Post Office of such part 0 rt, 
cost of these Packets as may fairly be chargeable to that Departmen 
more or less counterbalanced by the omission (under the head 
venue) of the charge for the transmission (iniand) of stamped Her 
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Qndly. An addition to the salaries of most other officers in the 
London Office, resulting from the more general provision of an 
annual nnginentation made in the scale of salaries recommended by 
the Treasury Commissioners. ) 

grdiv. The revision, as already mentioned, of the Post Offices in 
Dublin and Edinburgh, and of some of the larger provincial towns, 
This revision is not — complete, but it has already had the effect 
ofinereasing the number of Clerks and Letter Carriers, and of raising 
the salaries of many who were already in the service ; producing in 
the aggregate an enlarged annual expence of about 32,0002, ;. to 
which sum must be added about 5,0002. for uniforms, supplied, for 
the first time, to the Letter Carriers in Liverpool, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Bristol, and Birmingham, and to a certain class of Letter 
Carriers in London. 

dthly. Inereased use of Railways, accelerations of Mails, and 
enlarged Postal accommodation generally ; amounting in annual cost 
to more than 20,0007. 

Sthty. Increased expense of the Army Post Office. 

In the last Keport it was stated that there would probably be a 
very considerable increase in the expenditure of the year 1855 as 
compared with that of 1854; and I expect a further considerable 
increase in 1856, 


The following tables may prove interesting to some of our 
readers :-— 


Rate per mile, paid to the various Railways for carrying the Mails : 


acy d. 
Chester to Birkenhead... ie to ee 2 0 
Dublin to Drogheda ii oan pe 2 0 
leeds to Selby tue ode ves oe 2 0 
London to Bristol and Gloucester —... - um 2 0} 
Ipswich to Colchester “ . 2 04 
Ely to Yarmouth _ obs oe. 2 1 
Peterboro’ to Grimsby de ‘ 2 2 
London to Dover okt “in vee +e 2 
Londonderry to Strabane... , * . 24 
Arbroath to Aberdeen 2 6 
Lancaster to Carlisle ae 2 6 
Southampton to Dorchester 2 84 
Perth to Dundee ae ~ so KB*O 
Dublin to Galway 5 “ 3.0 
York to Berwick is en , oes 3.0 
Dundee to Arbroath ne ms % vee 3 
Preston to Liverpool om be ri o 3 | 
Dundalk to Castleblayney i Lai - BD 
arkside to Preston he se " bob 3 6 
- se ': Plymouth ae nee ia eee 3 7 
vrange Court (near Glouceste c st ’ 3.7 
Droghels tm poatet to er acevo vee ; 9 
Drogheda to Dundalk oT ss 4 0 
Dublin to Cork ae non tageg 


Merick Juuction to Limerick 
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Aw Account of the Amount of Postage, &c.,collected at the undermep. 
tioned Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom, including P 
Stamps sold by this Department, and by the (Office of Inland Rg. 





os 


ENGLAND. 


' London 

| Bath .. 
Birmingham eh 
Bradford, Yorkshire 
Bristol oe 


| Cheltenham tee a ‘i 


Coventry 

Derby 

| Exeter 

| Hull ... 

| Leeds 

| Leicester 

| Liverpool 

| Macclesfield 

_ Manchester 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth : ids xe 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, and Potteries... 
Preston 

Sheffield 
Southampton 
Wolverhampton .. 
York ace 


IRELAND. 


Dublin 
Belfast 

Cork 
Drogheda 
Limerick 
Londonderry 
Waterford 


SCOTLAND, 


Edinburgh 
Aberdeen 
Dundee 
Glasgow 
' Perth 
«Stirling 


. The amount of Postage, &c. for 1854 is made up to 3lst 
the Stamps sold by the Inland Revenue Department to 5th 
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822,985¢ | 817,398 
14,049 13,765 
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36,812 35,695 
11,820 | 11,824 
29,479 | 28,510 
9,291 | 9,691 
4.566 | 4,365 
7,818 ' 8, 202 
9,641 10,118 
16,190 16,575 
19,317 | 19,5235 
6,805 | 7,227 
91,909 | 92,842 
1,949 | 2,015 
74,736 78,121 
17,231 18,434 
10,626 11,229 
10,426 10,528 
10,252 10, 197 
9,744 10,858 
5,617 4,07 
6,352 | 6,7 
13,947, 14,508 
10,772 12,228 
7,373 8, 86 
9,447 | 9,904 
53,676 48,499 
9,682 10,352 
10,183 | 10,465 
1,934 | 2,084 
6,971 | 7,364 
4,099 | 4,290 
3,179 | $8,039 
| 1,92 
1612 , 4 
10.738 10,018 
7,912 | 8 l4 | 
58,136 | 57,788 
3,720 3,725 
3,650 | 3,008 
December ; 
January, |S. 


t Including 173,451/. for postage charged to Government Departinen 


+ Including 159, 9062. for postage charged to Government De 
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From this condensation of the chief topics of the two Pe- 
ports before us, the reader is now enabled to form a very just 
opinion upon, and has a perfect knowledge of, the rise, 
progress, and position of the Post Office, | | 

It is satisfactory to find that foreign countries are improving 
in postal arrangements, and we find the following passages In 
the second Report, the information contained in it thas being 
derived from the most accurate and well informed sources :— 


The countries referred to are 32 in number. Of these there are 
only two, viz., Sweden and Equator, in which no material improve- 
ment has been made since the introduction of Penny Postage into 
the United Kingdom in 1840. 

In Russia, Spain, and Chili the lowest rate (which is generally 
os to the great majority of letters) has been reduced to sums 
above twopence but not exceeding fourpence ; in seven other coun- 
tries, viz, France, United States, Bavaria, Hanover, Portugal, 
Sardinia, and Brazil, the lowest rate has been reduced to sums above 
a penny but not exceeding twopence ; and in Belgium and Denmark 
it has been brought down to a penny, though in Belgium this rate is 
confined to distances not exceeding 19 miles. 

In the United States the postage for distances of 3,000 miles and 
under is 1d. ; and for greater distances, 3d. 

In twenty-three countries Postage Stamps have been introduced. 

Intwo, viz., Russia and Brazil, prepayment of postage is com- 
pulsory. : 

In twelve, prepayment, though not compulsory, is encouraged ; 
the postage, when not prepaid, being greater. 

Invighteen, the gross receipts of the Post Office are now at least 
equal to what they were before the reduction ; and in two others, 
the amount is nearly the same, 

Tn three, the profits are nearly as large as before the reduction, 
and in nine the former amount has been fully regained. 
mest of the countries embraced in this Return, the Post Office 
ho wae A a conveyance of Passengers as well as of Mails; and 
erally a . P ys and profits, arising from Passengers, are gen- 
dole te th a 1 those relating to letters, and are consequently in- 
antiga suis entered in the column headed “ Gross Receipts, 

penses, and Profits of the Post Office ;” it not having been found 
practicable to state them separately. 
con ae instances, a large expense is incurred in the de- 
the Post One! while in others, as in that of the United States, 

— , does not undertake the delivery. 
the Mail, era countries, as in France, the conveyance of 
. emneideorien pod attended with little cost to the Post Office, 
in the at probably, of assistance given by the Government 
to bear the fell on of railways ; while in others, the Post Office has 

: expense, 
Re een tanec render it very difficult to trace with accuracy 
' result of a reduction in postage, or to institute any 


os 
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trustworthy comparison between the receipts, expenses, and profits 
of the Post Offices of different countries. 


In the Appendices to these two Reports there is much ip. 
teresting and amusing matter. ‘T'wo letters from Mr, P| 
Scudamore, of the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office 
are particularly interesting. 

From these documents we learn that the general accounts 
of the Post Office are preserved in an unbroken line from 
1685 to the present. The net produce of the year 1687 was 
£76,192 8s. 9d.; and the total expense was £13,509 6s, 8d, 
Thus we find that while the “whole net produce” of the es. 
tablishment for a year, was not equal to the sum which we 
derive from the commission on Money Orders in a year, or to 
the present “ net produce” of the single town of Liverpool; 
so also, the whole expenditure of the whole establishment for 
a year was but a little larger than the sum which we pay once 
a month for salaries to the clerks of the London Office alone. 

We find also that, during the wars with France, the mail 
boats were frequently attacked by French privateers, and claims 
for pensions, on aceount of wounds, were frequently made to 
the Post Office by the sailors. Mr. Scudamore writes :— 


Thus, after a fierce engagement which took place in February, 
1705, we find that Edward James had a donation of 51, because a 
‘*musket shot had grazed on the tibia of his left leg ;” that Gabriel 
Treludra had 12/., because a shot had “ divided his ‘frontal muscles, 
and fractured his skull ;” that Thomas Williams had the same sum 
because “a Granada shell had stuck fast in his left foot ;” that John 
Cook, who “received a shot in the hinder part of his head, whereby 
a large division of the scalp was made,” had a donation of 61. 13s. 44 
for present relief, and a yearly pension of the same amount ; and that 
Benjamin Lillycrop, who “ lost the forefinger of his left hand, had 
‘“*2/. for present relief, and a yearly pension of the same amount. 

The Postmasters General, in a letter to their Agent at Falmouth 
on the subject of pensions for wounds, informs him thus; “ea 
arm or leg amputated above the elbow or knee is 82. per annum; 
below the knee is 20 nobles. Loss of the sight of one eye 1s dl., 0 
the pupil of the eye 5/., of the sight of both eyes 12/., of the pup! 
of both eyes 14/.; and according to these rules we consider also ho¥ 
much also the hurts affect the body, and make the allowances #& 
cordingly." ‘ 

The Postmasters General were evidently continually wre 
during the war by special consignments to them of goods and parce 
and even haman beings, for whose safe transportation to their de® 
tination they were to be held responsible. io 

So various were the articles entrusted to them that I will ing 
down a list culled from a very few pages of the Agents’ Letter Boot. 
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Imprimis.—“ Fifteen couple of hounds going to the King of the 
Romans with a free pass.” ings 

Item.—‘‘ Some parcels of cloth for the Clothing Colonels (sic) in 
my Lord North’s and my Lord Grey's regiments. 

Item.‘ Two servant maids going as laundresses to my Lord 


Ambassador Methuen.” 
Item.—‘‘ Dr Crichton, carrying with him a cow and divers other 


necessaries.” 

Item.“ Three suits of cloaths for some nobleman's lady at the 
Vourt of Portugal.” 

Item. —‘ A box containing three pounds of tea, sent as a present 
by my Lady Arlington to the Queen Dowager of England at Lisbon,” 

Item.—‘* Eleven couple of houndes for Major-General Hompesch.” 

Item-— A case of knives and forks for Mr. Stepney, Her Ma- 
jesty's Envoy to the King of Holland.” 

Item-—* One little parcell of lace, to be made use of in cloathing 
Duke Schomberg’s regiment.” 

Item.— Two bales of stockings for the use of the Ambassador of 
the Crown of Portugal.” 

Item.—‘* A box of medicines for my Lord Galway in Portugal.” 

Item.—A deal case with four flitches of bacon for Mr., Pennington, 
of Rotterdam,” 

Really, with all these cares upon them, and what with scolding an 
Agent once, because “he had not provided a sufficiency of pork and 
beef for the Prince ;" again, because “he had bought powder at 
Falmouth that would have been so much cheaper in London ;” again, 
because “ he had stirred up a mutiny between a captain and his men, 
which was unhandsome conduct in him ;” again, because “he has 
hot ordered the Dolphin to sail, though the wind is marked westerly 
in the Wind Journals,” whereat the Postmasters General “ admire ;” 
what with bringing Captain Clies to trial, “ for that he had spoken 
words reflecting on the Royal Family, which the Postmasters Gen- 
eral took particular unkind of him ;” and reprimanding another for 
‘breaking open the portmanteau of Mons Raoul (a gentleman pas- 
senger), and spoiling him of a parcel of snuff ;” what with “ purchias- 
ing new vessels, stores, and provisions, and ordering the old ones to 
he sold by inch of candle ;—with all these cares, one sees that our 
em General had enough to do. Their letters are some- 
> ry plaintive enough. Wee are concerned,” say they, “ to find 
he letters brought by your boat (from the West Indies)*to be so 
consumed by the ratts that we cannot find out to whom they belong.” 


— letter to their agent at Harwich shall speak for itself. It 


Y rT; Mr. Edisbury, 
ioe oar whose complaint we herewith send you, having 
into the Lay trouble upon the same, we desire you will engyire 
hee kate and see Justice done her, believing she may have ha: 
tandy stole from her by the sailors. 
‘We are your affectionate friends, 


oR,-C., TF.” 
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In the Appendix to the Second Report we have the following 
sketch of the Scotch Post Office :— 


To show the difficulties in the way of rapid communication at this 
eriod [1678] from the condition of the roads in Scotland, it may 
» stated that an agreement was made to run a coach between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow (a distance of 44 miles) which was to be 
drawn by six horses, and to perform the journey to Glasgow and 
back in six days. The undertaking was considered so arduous that 
the contractor was to receive 200 merks* a year for five years to 
assist him; but the speculation turned out so unprofitable it was 
soon abandoned. 

In 1698 Sir Robert Sinclair of Stevenson, had a grant from King 
William of the whole revenue of the Post Office in Scotland, witha 
pension of 300/. per annum to keep up the post. The Post Office 
at this time appears to have been anything but a profitable concern, 
as Sir Robert, after due deliberation, gave up the grant, thinking it 
disadvantageous. 

When Mr. Anderson took office on the 12th July, 1715, there was 
not a single horse post in Scotland, foot runners being the only means 
of conveyance for the mails. In this manner direct bags were con- 
veyed from Edinburgh as far north as Thurso, and westward to 
Inverary. There were three Mails a week from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow, and three in return; the runners set out from Edinburgh 
each Tuesday and Thursday at 12 o’clock at night, and on Sundays 
in the morning, and the Mails arrived at Glasgow on the evening 
of Wednesday and Friday, and on the forenoon of Monday. For 
his services the Post Office paid 402. sterling per annum ; but from 
the fraudulent dealing of the Postmaster of Falkirk, who made the 
payments, the runners seldom received more than from 20/. to 251. 

In 1716 the Duke of Argyll, who had then supreme control in 
Scotland, gave orders to Mr, Anderson to place relays of horses 
from Edinburgh to Inverness, for the purpose of forwarding des. 
patches to, and receiving intelligence from, the army in the High. 
lands under General Cadogan. These posts worked upon two lines 
of roads; the one went through Fife and round by the east coa!, 
passing through Aberdeen; the other took the central road, 
Perth, Dunkeld, and Blair Atholl. These horse-posts were, how 
ever, discontinued immediately after the army retired. , 

In 1730 the yearly revenue of the Post Office Establishment ™ 
Scotland was 1,194/. , 

About the year 1750 the Mails began to be conveyed from stag’ 
to stage, by relays of fresh horses, and different post-boys, © ee 
principal places in Scotland; but the greater portion of the Mail 
were still carried by foot runners. Before the system of relays ¥% 


stage 


' _ . | s 13 
introduced on the North Road, the mode of conveying _ re 
was very tedious. For instance, “a person set out with ‘ 

and the: 


from Edinburgh for Aberdeen; he did not travel a stage, 


ad 
eens 


* A merk is equal to Is. 1 $d. sterling. 
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deliver the Mail to another post-boy, but went on to Dundee, where 
he rested the first night ; to Montrose, where he staid the second; 
and, on the third, he arrived at Aberdeen, and, as he passed by 
Kinghorn, it behoved the tide, and sometimes also the weather, to 
render the time of his arrival more late and uncertain.” In this 
manner the Mail was conveyed thrice a week. The communication 
by post between London and Edinburgh was not much better. The 
condition of the roads, however, in Seotland, would not admit of 
anything like rapid travelling. The best roads, even in the populous 
districts, were often to be found in the channels of streams. The 
common carrier from Edinburgh to Selkirk, 38 miles, required a 
fortnight for his journey, going and returning ; the channel of the 
river Gala, which for a considerable distance ran parallel with the 
road, being, when not flooded, the track chosen as the most level 
and easiest to travel in. Between the principal cities, the means of 
travelling were little better. It took a day and a half for the stage- 
eoach to travel from Hdinburgh to Glasgow. 

In the year 1757 the Mail was upon the road from London to 
Ediaburgh 87 bours, but from Edinburzh to London 131 hours. 
At this time, from a representation from the Committee of Royal 
Burghs, such regulations were adopted, that the time was reduced 
to 82 hours from bates to Edinburgh, and 85 hours from Edinburgh 
to London, 1 

In 1763, a further improvement was made on the London Mail, 
by having it despatched five times a week instead of three, as for- 
merly, Previously it had travelled in so dilatory a manner, that in 
winter the letters which were sent from London on Tuesday night, 
for the most part, were not distributed in Edinburgh till Sunday 
between sermons. 

In 1776, the modern stage coach was introduced into Scotland ; 
the first coach arriving in Hdinburgh on the L0th of April. It per- 
formed the journey to London in 60 hours. And in the same year, 
“- first Penny Post in Scotland was established in Edinburgh, by 
eter W illiamson, an eccentric native of Aberdeen, who in conse- 
a eae a coffee shop in the hall of the Parliament House, 
mnt ay ys hee by gentlemen attending the Courts, to for- 
“ate 0 hapa parts of the city. ‘l'his kind of business 
Pooar Poo — — opened an office, and established a regular 
rs gga — etters throughout the city. He had hourly 
ee, Gents at various parts of the town to collect letters. 

en who delivered, of whom there were four (in uniform), also 
collected letters, and for this purpose they rang a bell as they pro- 

ceeded on their rounds, to gi ~ F refs F B ; : rh 

aap age , 0 give information of their approach. 
tenn teresa soon induced others to attempt a similar 
Pont tt ot . animation of the General Post Office, seeing 
gave Williamson « this branch of business as a source of revenue, 
Penny Post a ean pension for the goodwill of the business, and the 

v6 laa M4 : 1en attached to the general establishment. 

Mail between London and Glasgow was not established 


ef "e TR , — . 7 . . 
ha . when, on the 7th July, the first Mail coach from London 
‘a in ; 


tlasgow. Previously the correspondence between those 
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cities passed through Edinburgh; where it was detained twelve 
hours to be sent with the Mail to Glasgow at night. 

Having followed the Scottish Post Office down to the close of the 
eighteenth century, it may be observed that for a long time after its 
introduction and establishment it was conducted solely with a view 
to the convenience and security of the correspondence of the public, 
and that it frequently received assistance from the Scottish Goverp. 
ment by pecuniary grants. Andif we except the periods of rebellion, 
when a certain amount of survetllance was exercised by the Agents 
of Government as a measure of state security, the Post Office in 
Scotland appears to have been conducted with great integrity and 
with freedom from abuse. 

In April, 1713, the Edinburgh Post Office was removed to the 
first story of a house opposite the Tolbooth on the north side of the 
High Street. Ata later time it occupied the first floor of a house 
near the Cross, above an alley which still bears the name of the Post 
Office Close. It was removed from this to a floor on the south side 
of the Parliament Square, which was fitted up like a shop, and the 
letters were dealt across an ordinary counter like other goods. At 
this time all the out-of-door business of delivery was managed by 
one Letter Carrier. From the Parliament Square the Post Office 
was removed to Lord Covington’s house, thence after some years to 
a house on the North Bridge and finally it was removed to the pre- 
sent office in 1821, at which period the dispatch of the Mails was 
conducted in an apartment about 30 feet square. This apart- 
ment was purposely kept as dark as possible, in order to derive the full 
advantage of artificial light, employed in the process of examining 
letters to see whether thev contained enclosures or not. 

In the body of the Second Report, a letter from Archbishop 
Parker to the Secretary, Cecil, and bearing date Croydon, 
22nd July, 1566, 4 o’clock, p.m., has the following indorse- 
ments of successive Postmasters :— 

: ’ ( 

« Received at Waltham Cross, the 23rd of July, about 9 
at night.” ‘ 

“ Received at Ware, the 23rd July, at 12 o’clock at night. 

“ Received at Croxton, the 24th of July, between 7 and 5 
of the clock in the morning.” 

So that his Grace’s letter, leaving Croydon at 4 in the . 
ternoon of July 22nd, reached Waltham Cross, a distance 0 
nearly 26 miles, by 9 at night of the 23rd; whence, 10 three 
hours, it seems to have advanced $ miles to Ware ; and within 
eight hours more to have reached Croxton, a further distance 
of 29 miles; having taken nearly 40 hours to trave} about 
U3 mules, he 

From these Reports it is evident that many of the cones 
made against the Post Office are unfounded. Doubt ‘ 

, < > pss 
where 21,000 servants are employed, some must be caret 
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op dishonest ; but the following facts shew that the public are 


somewhat to blame :— 

Notwithstanding repeated warnings on the subject, and in disre- 
gard of the facilities afforded by the Money Order System, as well 
as of the comparative security which can be obtained by registration, 
culpable heedlessness is often displayed in sending coin and bank 
notes in letters ; in the case of bank notes, even the simple precau- 
tion of cutting them into halves (withholding the second halves until 
the receipt of the first has been acknowledged) being often omitted. 
This precaution should be taken even when the letter is registered ; 
nor should it be necessary to add that the packet containing such 
enclosure ought always to be sealed. In one case which occurred 
lately in Ireland, a considerable sum of money was sent in a letter 
open at both ends like a book or a newspaper. 

Whenever coin is sent by the post, special care should be taken to 
see that the packet is securely fastened. Sometimes, for want of 
such care, coins fall out even of registered letters. 

In March last an unregistered letter, containing a 10/2. Bank of 
England note, posted at Macclesfield, addressed to Manchester, was 
stated not to have reached its destination. Full inquiry was made, 
but the letter could not be found. Subsequently, however, the note 
was presented at the Bank of England, and on being traced, it was 
discovered that the letter had been stolen after its delivery. 

In December last, a letter containing two 52. Bank of England 
notes, was stated to have been posted at Leeds, addressed to a lady 
at Leamington, without reaching its destination; but the inquiry 
that was instituted by the Department caused the sender to with- 
draw his complaint, and to prefer against the clerk whom he bad 
intrusted with the letter, a charge of having purloined it before it 
reached the Post Office. | 

Last spring, a gentleman at Archerstown, County Westmeath, 
complained of aletter, containing half bank notes and post bills, 
amounting to 4002, addressed to Dubliu, not having come to hand ; 
but when the matter came to be fully examined, it was ascertained 
by one of our officers, that the letter was in a drawer of the house of 
the very person to whom it had been directed, but by whom it had 
been entirely overlooked. 

In the spring of last year a young lady about 15 years of age, whose 
parents reside at a small town in shire, was sent to a school not 
far from —__._ The mother of the young lady was suffering froin 
illness in April last, and letters were written from time to time to 
the daughter at school announcing the state of her mother’s health. 

The young lady declared that she wrote on the 17th of April to 
enquire how her mother was; that letter was not delivered ; and 
that on the morning of the 19th of that month a brown paper parcel 
ua. . a very mysterious manner in the hall of the house at 
which ch Pie! lady was at school. This parcel contained a letter 
"Neh stated that her mother was dead, and that the parcel had been 
re by a friend, which accounted for its not bearing avy post 
havent circumstances were related by the young lady, such as her 
be 8 seen a man galloping on the road, who halted and informed 

*r that he had left the parcel announcing her mother’s death. 
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On the 2st of the same month, a letter enclosed in an envelope was 
posted at the town in shire, informing the young lady that her 
mother was much better ; but when the envelope was opened, the 
young lady produced another letter requiring her immediate presence 
to attend her mother’s funeral. 

The case excited great interest, and suspicion arose that a con. 
spiracy existed, aided by some person in the service of this depart. 
ment, to carry off the young lady. 

The papers on the subject were referred, in the first instance, to 
the Surveyor of the Home District ; but he was unable to solve the 
mystery; and the Surveyor of the Western District, to whom the 
papers were subsequently sent, was equally unsuccessful. At length 
the Solicitor to the Post Office suggested that Mr. Christopher 
Hodgson, an officer attached to the Home District, who had displayed 
considerable skill in investigating matters of this nature, should be 
despatched to the school to make further inquiry. This was done, 
and ona full examination Mr. Hodgson reported it as his opinion 
that the whole proceedings were but a plot of a school girl to get 
home, as its contriver afterwards confessed to be the case. 





The first of these Reports bears the name of ‘ Canning” as 
Postmaster general ; the second bears that of ‘ Argyll.” It 
has, in reading these Reports, frequently appeared to us most 
singular that this absurdity of a Postmaster General, changing 
with the Ministry, should have been so long suflered to 
exist. 

We place some aristocratic supporter of the Government in 
this important situation; wegive him authority to check and con- 
trol men such as Rowland Hill; we pay him an enormous salary, 
and endow him with large patronage ; and just as he may be, if 
he has the brains and the application, acquiring some knowledge 
of his office and of its duties, a new Ministry may come 1, 
and with them a new Postmaster General. 

Surely, if the Right Man is ever to be in the Right Place, 
this is a case for Mr. Roebuck and the Adminstrative Reform 
Association. Rowland Hill makes our Postal system, and the 
Duke of Argyll signs Rowland Hill’s Reports. Rowland Hill 
has the head to design a feature in our social progress, and he 
is made secretary to a Scotch Duke, who, however excellent he 
may be in other respects, cannot serve the Nation as well as 
those who have given time, thought and active toil, to the 
invention, elaboration, and succesful working of a We 
designed principle. . 

Our task here, for the present paper, ends ; and i we 
not amused the reader, we trust we have been able to show him 
“ What a wonderful man The Post-Man is!” 


have 
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Apr IV.—THE POOR RELATION: AN OUTLINE 
OF SOCIAL HISTORY. 


BY AN IRISH WORKMAN. 


The Census of Treland for the Year, 1851. Parts I. to V. 
Dublin. Alex. Thom, 1852-56. 


The social history of the country whose society, in the same lapse of 
time, experienced more ups and downs than perhaps all other human 
societies put together, has not, that I know of, been so much as out- 
lined. It is true that the political historian, the politician, the traveller 
—curious, philosophic, or benevolent,—and the novelist, every one after 
hisown manner, has now and again with admirable fidelity pictured 
some impressive or instructive episode of this history; and therein has 
done so well that we feel he should have done better still in doing more 
to the same effect. But not the less stands the fact: as a whole, the 
social history of Great Britain’s Poor Relation, Lreland, has not in any 
wise been portrayed. 

In this sketch I have Jeft untouched the political histery of the country ; 
conceiving that were that to be made prominent it would cast into the 
shade what I deem more important, the social history. 

Veritas, lux vera, is the maxim with which I backed my first eheet : 
a bold maxim as it shows itself in its two-fold bearing. Seeing, in the 
first place, that with regard to the obscurer parts of this and every 
social history, the truth of the exposition grounds itself upon the fact 
of its being, like the light, self-evidencing. And again, if the truth of 
history in its important and leading points be manifested, that not alone 
the succession of cause and effect from good and evil—Right and Wrong— 
will in the past, as it is brought into the field of view, become apparent, 
but, still further, that society present—the Passing—so vast and com- 
plex and imposing as it is, that this, too, will have its weak points, its 
glaring defects exposed. 

Veritas, lux vera! brave words or mercly braggart ; which, this his- 
tory will in effect disclose. . 

It was sketched during the famine-time, in the endeavor to lay down 
for myself my own position and prospects, and my line of duty, whither 
leading, home or abroad, 

I. 


Iam an Irishman, full-grown and healthy ; for all which blessings I 
thank God. J havea desire for labor, to do what work may fall to 
my hand; and I am thus, I believe, so far further blessed, since the 
will to work is in a measure the grace of God. 1 do not desire to toil 
for myself only ; but assuredly I must get a fairly proportionate share 
of the value of my labor. No man shall fatten through the sweat of 
ny brow whilst [ hunger or am naked; nor shall the lean kine of the 
land eat up all that I have herded with care. As 1 sow I shall and will 
seep : if not here, elsewhere. For while I love my country and its 
people—but the people rather than the land, if this people—if J, cannot 
live as becomes man, in comfort and independence, —if I cannot, without 
danger of social degradation, should I will to.do so, take wife and (God 
send) have children grow up about me, whilst doing my duty as man 
and citizen, society here is a swindle ; and I will not remain one with it 
i day longer than | need. The world is wide; there is space enough 
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where the hopeful heart and helpful hand can find freedom to labor— 
and good work te do and heaven for helper. For He who gave the bur 
den holds the hand that takes it as a blessing. ‘ 

Assuredly, if I can do my duty here, can live and do well, as here has 
been assigned my portion, so here it is right that I abide. This question 
then, I have to consider with myself and to discuss with my neighbours : 
are we, the present race of Irishmen, likely to prosper in the land of 
Ireland ?—For us and ours we must look for no exemption from the 
common lot. If so, let us fix our home where it is. If otherwise, let 
us, in God’s name, take up our household goods, bring with us all we 
may of those most near and dear to us, and go forth to build up a new 
home, to make green a better Ireland under more propitious stars, 

Has it in fact come to this :—shall we, the refuse of our race, stay to 
see out our old world doom ; or shall we too follow across the sea to take 
footing with the workers of a new and nobler destiny ? 


II. 


What greater wonder has man seen than this, of which we are the 
witnesses: a whole people, as it would seem, hurrying from the land of 
their birth in search of strange settlements? ‘* The hag has been at the 
heart” of the country now these five years past ; and our poor people, 
like affrighted children knowing not what afflicted them, have been 
seeking to hide their heads somehow, somewhere. Surely now it is time 
that the country shake off the hag and face its prospects, It 
behoves us to see really what it is that has so long, so widely, and 8 
deeply distressed us ; to know what great danger to be avoided, what 
great promise to be realised, what great call to be obeyed, causes the 
native Irish race, our fellows, to forsake Ireland. For, do not the like 
good and evil affect us placed with them under the like circumstances? 

Are the motives to the flight of our race rational motives? Isita 
rational dread of disaster at home, a rational expectation of prosperity 
abroad, which now possesses them? What is it that drives them to it? 

The present condition of our country may truly be said to be that of 
pauperism.* Pauperism is the state of all classes of our community ; 
the exceptions being but many enough to make good the rule. This 
state actual may yet be only conditional; may have been produced 
under dispensation of passing calamity for future good. If it be in this 
instance, as Bacon declared it to be generally, that ‘‘ adversity 18 the 
blessing of the New Testament,” we have indeed been blessed ! Blessed 
beyond all modern peoples, almost beyond all measure. But if, as many, 
despite, presume to think, Ireland’s calamity has been permitted in re 
quital of Ireland's sin, it is right for us to look into our state, to bring 
together the tribes of our people, to discover what iniquity has been 
wrought amongst us and who have been the workers of it, so that the 
evil be removed, that the remnant of the people be not left to per 
that the threatened disinheriting of them be not enforced. | 

It is written, that like answers to like in the ways of Providence. So 
must we expect social crime to be followed by social retribution, ¢ 
political offence by political penalty, as sin against morality by punl 
ment of a moral nature. If, then, our calamitous condition 18 4 punish 
ment, our great sin must be of a social stamp; and we must look i 
the character, customs, and werks of our society, past and present, for 
the origin of the evil or evils. 


* July, 18dl 
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Our present state was not of sudden occurrence, is not the conse- 

uence of a single blow, nor even several blows given in rapid succession, 
though at first sight it seem so to be. W e were not cast out from real and 
right prosperity to rect upon a dunghill ; though the land, Job like, 
to-day be all over foul ulcers, its flocks and its herds despoiled, its sons 
and its daughters crushed, sorrow and suffering come upon the old 
Fatherland until it lies wholly in the hand of its enemy, only its exist- 
ence spared ! ; 

For ages there has not been a true or common prosperity : and how 
could there be under the circumstances ? 


Ill. 


Ireland is, and has ever been, almost exclusively an agricultural 
country; and its well-being, necessarily dependent upon agricultural 
production, is, therefore, nearly connected with the well-being of the 
producers. Hence the land.classes are the basis of our Irish Society. 
These proprietors and cultivators have very rarely held the position 
with respect to one another of mere parties to a bargain. ‘The one 
class has held the other’s single means of livelihood, and generally, — 
from the numbers of the people in relation to the production of the 
country for the time being, has been able to command whatever terms 
it was its policy to offer ; to which terms the other class was, if it would 
livein the land, necessitated to accede ;—*‘ There was always a famine 
of land!"* There was personal or hereditary quarrel between these 
classes. The one were, or represented, the conquerors; the other, the 
conquered. And for the most part they were as antagonistic in religious 
es national feeling as they were in race—‘‘Sassenach” and ‘‘ meer 
rish.” 

It would indeed be strange, if under those circumstances the relation- 
ship subsisting betwixt these land-classes were right and constitutional, 
and altogether satisfactory to the dependent class. Far otherwise was 
it. The landlord was the master and law-maker ; he had his peculiar 
notions, adopted froa feudalism, of his high prerogative ; he made his 
own terms and enforced them by power of law, civil or martial as suited 
the occasion. The tenant had to suffer; but he did not fail to feel 
injustice, nor to resist when opportunity and means presented. Hence 
arose and thence proceeded the struggle which, under various phases and 
ames, religious and political, has for a century and a half periodically 
thrown the island into civil convulsions, Active and passive by turns,shown 
on the one side in the enacting and enforcing of laws—in rule and raid 
and eviction; on the other, in agitation and insurrection—in the White- 
boy, Oakboy, Peep-o’-Dayboy, Hearts of Steel, Rockite, Ribbon, and 
other hike systems, and in all manner of agrarian crime and outrage. 
Throughout, is manifested the single struggle: of the lord, for supreme 
mastery ; of the serf, for the right to live. Sometimes open and aggres- 
‘ive enemies, at best covertly hostile, they seemed to think that their 
‘ateresis were utterly opposed ; so that whatever was injurious to the 
retaacry be beneficial to the other. One wonders if they ever felt that 
rte id be their interest to maintain friendly rel tions. If so, when did 
he Y ever act upon the conviction? If they knew that co-operation 

ust tend to their common benefit, how rarely did they use their know- 
edge to the purpose! It is, at the least, remarkable that the higher 


10 Evidence taken before the Land Occupation Commiss. 286, Question 
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class did net understand that people who are bound together, or 
depend one upon another, should work together kindlily, were it aly 
through the pulite motive—self-love. Is there need to point the we 
saying in explicit terms, lo! in ruinous result the influence of the yet un. 
dissipated delusion that evil to the one must be the other's good, —behold 
the fatal consequence to both parties; how the peasantry have had to 
bear the load of lordly embarrassment till they have at length sunk 
weighed down by the insupportable burden of a rack-renting master. 
class; and again see how the keeping down of the peasantry to the 
level of dependent serfdom has had for its effect the spreading more 
widely that pauperism which now, under the Poor laws, is swamping the 
proprietary ! Twin tacts, nevertheless, of which we to-day are witness, 

The exercise of despotic power, from the facility which it affords of 
raising income, is a prime incentive to luxurious living. During and 
from the reign of Elizabeth nearly until the reign of George the III, 
the Irish master-class exercised a despotism unlimited as the Sultan's 
Their modes of life were luxurious even beyond their means. Writing 
of the state of the country in his time, a Viceroy, the famous Lon 
Chesterfield, says, ‘‘all the causes that ever destroyed a country con. 
spire in this point to ruin Ireland. Premature luxury outstrips its 
riches, which in other countries it only accompanies.” When their 
wants became tou many for their means, the owners sometimes sought 
to wring from their serfs what should supply their requirements 
Despite the unfortunate circumstances of their tenancies, naturally 
enough inducing recklessness, a minority of the labor-class did work 
with a will and become in a measure wealthy. But what they closely 
saved they as closely guarded, suffering at times the severest penalties 
on account of their obduracy.t ‘They hoarded with the hope of better 
times coming. And the time did, to be sure, come, when the ruling 
class, not less needy but more knowing, was induced to make co 
cessions.f 

While the United States of America were proclaiming independence, 
a partial adjustment of the relationship betwixt owner and occupier ot 
the soil took place in Ireland. ‘The disabilities of the Catholic Serf t 
have and hold the land under lease, and, with certain restrictions still, 
in fee, were then removed ; and so far the return upon the labor of the 
industrious was rendered less insecure. The lease-right was greedily 
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*« The original cause of the rising of the Whiteboys was this: 
Some landlords in Munster set their lands to cottiers far above their 
value; and to lighten their burden, allowed commonage to their te 
antry, by way of recompense: afterwards, in despite of all equily, 
contrary to all compacts, the landlords enclosed these commons, and pre- 
cluded their unhappy tenants from the only means of making their 
bargains tolerable.” An inquiry into the causes of the outrages committed 
by the Levellers or Whiteboys. Printed, 1762—cited in A Philosophcs 
Survey of the South of Treland, in a Series of Letters. (By the Rev. 
T. Campbell, LL.D.) 1776, which latter see with reference to the O%* 
boys and Steelboys. 

t See, for instance, ‘* A Brief Declaration of the Government of Ire 
land, &c., wrote in the Government of Sir Ww. Fitzwilliams, who ¥ 
six years Lord Deputy in Ireland; that is, from the year 1588, & a 
vear 1504. By Captain Thomas Lee, 1594. Anno Regn Regine i: 
Desiderata Curiosa Hibernia. Vol. 1. pp. 93-4 
t Sce Appendix. —W yse 
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gid hold on by the labor-class. They paid freely for security in their 
farms. Hence a considerable portion of the lands of the country 
cane to be let for long terms at the low rents which obtained in those 
jays. Consequently, the holders of this lease-interest grew, every gene- 
ration, into higher consideration, till they came to be landlords them- 
elves and to exercise all the privileges of ownership; the head land- 
lord, seemingly withdrawn into higher regions, being perhaps unknown, 
sive in name, to the actual occupiers. In fewer instances the tenantry 
were enabled to purchase and possess in fee. And this latter privilege 
would probably have been more extensively availed of but for the restric- 
tions imposed by the laws of Settlement and Entail upon free dealing in 
land. The owners, mostly, had but life-interest in their estates. Yet 
it was no part of their policy to break the entail: for no matter how ex- 
travagant the father had been, no matter how the creditors had ruled the 
rent-roll during his life, dying he left his son a clear estate. Such a state 
of things of course induced actual gambling. Lenders required enormous 
interest for their money, and traders extortionate prices for their goods, 
in consideration of the risk incurred. This system was, like all gambling 
traffic, ultimately found injurious to both parties. Wherefore a time 
arrived when the proprietary thought well to borrow from the capitalist, 
who lent at a moderate interest, but required to have a permanent lien 
upon the land, through the co-operation—co-borrowing of the heir and 
the holder in possession. Most of the great estates thus became in- 
cumbered. 


IV. 


When Dublin had an independent Parliament, during the closing 
quarter of the last century, it was said to be the gayest capital in Europe. 
It was the focus and most brilliant reflection of the extravagance of the 
higher class. There was a magic in the life and freedom of its society ; 
an easy, dashing hospitality, very delightful to partake of if one could 
refuse to consider how this rivalry of pleasant prodigality must end. 
Poorhouses there then were none; but you might, occasionally, meet 
scion of broken-down houses breaking-in horses for their friends, or pur- 
suing some such gentlemanly menial employment: trade was vulgar. 

. he passing of the Union Act, and the consequent withdrawal of the 
mementary eligibles from their native Green, changed their sphere 
ut not their movements, ‘‘ celum non animam mutant.”—It drew them 
en wider circle, where their gay social trifling was lost in the more 
: othe wey of London fashion. Thence incumbrances increased 
p vallbeed “rem as, in consequence of increased expenditure, debts 
Pert 7 rnd the proprietors ; and the estates were given over 
Oe ane af 0 t 1e systematic management of the agent. It better suited 
yah he yaaa “ and habits of the great proprietors to live at ease away 
aavie —- e and turmoil of magisterial life in Ireland,—to get out of 
covered been their backs upon that wretched crawling mass which 
properties + robe of their gentility. It was preferable to have their 
Ascent + rane for them even at a loss. But it proved that the 
him “J be ~ that Supreme control and mastery had _been given over to 
Gret-clase ” a positive, immediate profit to his principal. Many of the 
sartial peoptietore had thus become absentee—some wholly, others 

Yy—long previousto 1800; but since, it is quite a rarity to 


find a first-class Ir i | 
tn first-class: Irish proprietor resident in Ireland, regularly, during 
'Y portion of the year.* 
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A list of the Absentees of Ireland, and the yearly value of 
sy Thomas Prior, Esq., 8rd Edition, 1745.” 


their Estates, &c. 
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It is true that this class when at home had, by example, spread 
far and wide the seeds of excess, which took root quickly, ay) 
bore fruit freely in the luxuriant soil of Irish nature. The effec: 
of its withdrawal was as though much of the atmospheric pressyp, 
had been taken off our little world. and thence that men gid 
things had no stability. And this, as will be seen hereafter, was in , 
measure irrespective of the serious loss sustained by the nation in the 
periodical exhaustion of its wealth.* Thus reclamation or improve. 
ment of the land was neglected ; and all other great natural resources 
were almost unheeded. Commerce languished, and many flourishing 
trades died out. Practical ability left the country to emp!oy itself ele. 
where more profitably, or Iabored at home in the rank field of politics, 
Thence politics filled up the measure of our excess. 

The Agent, thus become uncontrolled and irresponsible master of the 
lands and of the lives of the tenantry who were unprotected by lease, had 
an Agent’s interest only in the well-being of the occupiers or the security 
of the owner in theestate. If he were a self-interested man, his play was, 
evidently, to pander to the needy excess of the landlord through the 
utmost exaction from the tenant. He became quite a comfort to his 
employer when, from the accumulated savings of income and perquisites 
of place, or by other ways and means, he came to be the easiest of 
lenders. And so, frequently, he closed his account as chief incum- 
brancer. This land-agent system in Ireland swelled into a monstrous 
iniquity. Under its operation we have seen pass in close and rapid train 
reckless competition and rack-renting, crop-lifting and murder. Though 
the owners were, mostly, bad masters, they had many redeeming traits 
which won the regard often, and sometimes the respect of their tenantry. 
If they did a wrong at one time, they were capable of acting generously 
at another—though “ generosity,” as has well been said, ‘‘ seldom offers 
more thana small per-centage of justice."—They were free-handel 
to the poor man ; they had hearts of flesh in them, Not so their Ages 
Between these and those they ruled there was no bond of sympathy. 
They were hirelings merely. They cast the blame of harsh measures 
upon the circumstances of their places ; or upon their employers. Nay, 
on the ground of obligation to do the best they could for those employers, 
they often, possibly, justified to themselves the wrong, outrage Upon 
every law, committed by them or under their sanction. Theirs wass 
nee 





* Economically, the matter stands thus: the value of four million 
pounds, sterling, (Evidence taken before Parl. Committee, 180. 
Third Report p. 481,) be it more or less, in corn and cattle, has annually 
been sent out of the country, in return for which we received landlord's 
receipts—happy if they were receipts in full, and no more. Had the 
landlords remained at home, corn and cattle to an equal amount mus 
have been given up to them, a portion of which would have been © 
sumed by themselves, their families, and descendants, and thus,—not 
taking into account the existence of butchers, bakers, cooks, &..—¥" 
shall say, lost to the country as though it had been sent out of it; ane 
portion of this produce should have been exchanged for teas, wont 
tobacco, and other foreign commodities, but the entire portion © 
pended would not have been seut away, inasmuch as & share of if me 


engaged in the supply of those imports ; and yet another portioas - 


most probably, have been exchanged for home manufacture: a 
ild certain 


estates. 


have remained to the Irish shippers, merchants, and other 1°) 


was the case before the Unton ; while another portion shot 
have been employed in forwarding improvements upon the 
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tyranny of the most odious character, exercised with effect through 
their underlings, till at length a farmer could scarce kill a hen or 
pluck a goose without the cognizance of bailiff or driver. And the 

Je abhorred them all with afar livelier abhorrence than they did 
the Devil himself. 

Where the occupier did not hold under old lease he paid too much for 
his holding; and, consequently, was very much at the mercy of the 
Agent. Where his lease dropped, he was still more so. 

It is natural for people unacquainted with the circumstances of 
Ireland to inquire: ‘* Why should a farmer take or retain a farm under 
rent for which it was not value?” Farming and farm-work being the 
exclusive dependence of nearly seven-tenths of the people, land in 
Ireland was, up to the period of the potato-blight, 1845, at an enormous 
premium, As the population increased—and it was said to have doubled 
in sixty years, so, and nearly in the same ratio, did the demand for 
land increase? There were twenty, fifty, one hundred competitors, 
perhaps, for the farms to be let. A most pernicious rivalry seemed to 
have put in abeyance the common sense and prudence of the farming 
and farm-seeking class. ‘They recklessly out-bid one another, offering 
in many cases rent which they could not pay and live; giving away as 
often a good part of their capital as a fine to the landlord, or a bribe—in 
“greasing” or ‘* glove money”—to the Agent or the Agent’s lady. ‘The 
commercial rule A, 1, was that in general application to the letting of 
land. It was no part of the duty, or at least it was no part of the prac- 
tice, of owner or agent in Ireland toconsider whether or not the fine 
given, and rent bid were fair and equitable, such as, under the circum- 
siances, a solvent tenant, meaning to be honest and with a just regard 
to himself could pay—** The value of a thing is what it brings.” ‘The 
Agent of course felt it incumbent on him to make the best, that is to 
say, the hardest bargain with the fool of most quality, in mark and 
means, Who offered. Deople will even tell you of the landlord who made 
ita custom to calculate before setting a farm how many years it would 
take to break the in-coming tenant. 

For a time, while the wars of Napoleon continued, the all-hazard 
desire for ground was not so much to be wondered at. Then, there was 
excessive demand for home agricultural produce; it was paid for at 
exorbitant prices ; and, as a consequence, land assumed an extravagant 
value. Atter Waterloo, however, though the prices fell, the market- 
able value of the land was not lowered proportionately. For competition 
“ull continuing to an extreme, those who held farms if not bound to 
tem, (a8 Were many of those wise folk who looked upon Napoleon as a 
_ ane war a fixed state,) still feared to throw their ground into 
held i a! wenens other means whereby to make a livelihood, they 
tale om pscmiip ; though to go on with the assumed rent was to 
then | apes? the road to ruin. They clung to their holdings, many 
ewes a yi uldren to a mother. ‘On this farm,” said they, my 
ee dled ‘ grandiather, and great grandfather were born, and lived, 
ieee tne I will live and die on itif I can.” They held to it with a 
1 nly: ing tenacity, even with beggary staring them in the face. 
eep the ~ ‘ve on dry potatoes only to be permitted to live there, to 
cated = th “$8 over head. ‘They were for all practical purposes unedu- 
mel y ware how to turn their hands to no other labour of ie. 
little of th. m these men of the labour-class of the last generation iad 

* World-scouring enterprise of their sons ; who, thanks to the 


new fields Over > P - a , : “" 
lreland er the way, will not stay to starve, though it be at home in 
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Since the union with Great Britain, the first class proprietors gener 
ally, as is notorious, have ceased to reside in Ireland. The lesser nro. 
prietors and leaseholders, after this removal of the superior caste 
finding themselves the leading people of the country, should of course 
uphold its high-hospitable character. In truth they took and tried tp 
maintain positions the requirements of which were extravagantly 
beyond their incomes. They did no more than follow the example of 
their superiors at home and abroad, even, in many cases, but from 
different reasons, to the extent of becoming absentees.* As was to lx 
looked for, the like course led to a like influence and a like end, iy 
influence was two-fold ; pauperising the labour-class by rack-rents, and 
demoralising it by the contagion of improvidence. The end one and 
the same, whether arrived at through the round-abouts of Chancery or 
by the short cut of the Incumbered Estates’ Court. 

Yet should we not pity rather than condemn the men upon whow 
the destination fell? ‘They were born to a false, a bad inheritance, 
and it failed them in the day of need. They found themselves ip 
a false position with a fictitious income to support it. Whio can pase one 
of their mansions deserted or turned into an auxiliary workhouse with. 
out thinking of those who there lived out their palmy little day ; of the 
gentle virtues that grew up around the hearth in kind hearts now sorrow. 
ful—doubly sorrowful, it may be, at the loss of hopes and friends fondly 
cherished there in happier times? Let us look at the better side of them, 
try to forget their faults, except in justifying to ourselves the supreme 
and severe justice which overrules all, If they have sinned much, they 
have suffered much; and all but their good qualities should be over- 
looked by us their neighbours. Thrown, many of them, utterly ruine: 
upon the world, yet have they mostly stuff enough in them to men 
their fortunes. They are truly our brothers now ; and as such—let us 
think of thein and act by them. 

There have been rare examples to the contrary of all this; ladies 
lords, and gentlemen who lived within their incomes and did not grin: 
their tenantry, but stood nigh with helping hand even when the dark 
day came. And there have been good agents. They deserve our 
highest admiration; who proved themselves strong against temps 
tion; who stood forth as saving examples; ‘* who could have sinoe 
and did not; who are they and we shall praise them?” 

We find a true and kindly relationship in general subsisting be- 
tween those owners or agents and the occupying tenantry. We fin: 
scarcely an instance of a man of the labor-class holding under thos, 
who, if he had not notedly been of bad character, has been drive! 








* It is of this latter class of absentees it may indeed truly be said ie 
‘‘They found that in other countries the scanty residue of their 
rental procured for them more of the luxuries to which they had been 
accustomed, than they could obtain at home. They were anxious w . 
relieved from the burden of supporting a high social position 
inadequate means. They were disgusted at seeing their estates p “ 
under the management of a receiver appointed by the Court of Chancer?: 
They were annoyed by the importunities of their tenantry, and pe 
by the sight of misery which they could not relieve ; and influen ote 
one or more of these causes, they sought in another land the _—. 
tion and enjoyment which they no longer met with 10 poor Pet 7 
Transactions of the Central Relief Committee of the Society of Fruene 
during the Famine in Ireland, in 1846 and 1847. Introduction p- '* 
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into the poorhouse or forced to emigrate. | It is probable that not even 
a single case will be discovered where, with an incumbered estate and 
an honest resident landlord—no middleman-interest intervening— 
the tenantry have not been enabled to resist famine and all the follow- 
ing pauperising influences so long at work towards the general destruc- 
tion, 

Vv. 

A great part of the trading class,—farmers’ sons born and reared in 
the country, as we Irish call the rural districts, with all their affections 
the growth of country-life, had all their joys deep-rooted in the soil. 
Their desires tended back to this condition of life. The goal of their 
earthly ambition seemed to be the making of enough to enable them to 
return to the country in a way of independence, and so to enjoy in it 
their prime, or at least renew their first childhood in their age. These 
divided themselves, as all men do practically, into two sets; the patient 
and the impatient. The latter having once begun to prosper would have 
immediate gratification of their desire, would farm, as well as work thic 
shop or mill, At first it was for health’s sake, to employ or to amuse 
their leisure hours. Next, having got into the spirit of it, each would 
farm for profit. If his farm was far from his business-place, then, unless 
he kept a steward for the farm or a partner—other than a wife—in 
the business, which perhaps not one in fifty of the set now spoken of did, 
he must obviously neglect one or both, and eventually lose one way 
or the other; **the business that is near is devoured by the master ; the 
business afar off devours him.” If his farm was near he almost invaria- 
bly paid a ruinous rent for it. Moreover, he usually expended in ** im- 
provement,” and in fancy tillage, far more than he purposed on setting 
out to farm. But the money went so gradually as scarcely to be missed 
whilst going. The till was ever at hand. From week to week what 
was spent on one thing or another was unfelt, but at the close of the ac- 
count a large sum was found to have been expended without adequate 
a Men of this set seldom succeeded in either business. But they 
= eg ae in keeping up competition in suburban districts—in 
ra oe “ye gave a sort of lead to land rents generally. The other 
mo ro ae until they had amassed money, gave up shop and 
“ tne ne y upon advantageous terms ; and though rarely succeed- 
ip andere vo “algae and in trade, they managed to live comforta- 
* pe se The prudent well-to-do trader had but to change 
1 tas ns nena ™ gentleman farmer. Having Jearned from the 
ot meee hs ~ me business life the value of education, —for if he had 
variably gav “ the oe he had felt the want of it in himself, —he in- 
te A a - _ chi dren the best, and genteelest too, of which he 
quirements pt were made accomplished in the ornamental ac- 
fictions a ; ence were made « gentlemen, or brought up to pro- 
eemi-feudality na a and there still is, though toa far less extent, a 
and shop-keepin . — 1 society, Out of certain of the northern counties : 
pauper er e as a stench in the nostrils of the half educated semi- 
~ a -bred aristocrats. The effect of this was to make daugh- 

* and sons ashamed of their parents, and even people themselves 
ashamed of their trad F : | rid of i 
they could conven: ade. As a consequence, they got rid of it as soon as 
. large tte ‘ a Phe sons of these people were formed to fill up 
innit erees the list of Counsellors, Attorneys, and Doctors, who tor 
egy another ‘* didn t practise. 
Indeed soentemen with or without professions could not live on ary 
‘Y commonly were quick-witted ; and they exercised their wits 
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for their livelihood, non-professionally. A little money they usually had 
from their fathers and perhaps by their wives. On this they traflicked 
and inland. ‘Those were mostly good-fellows with sporting tastes, They 
endeavored to keep hand-and-glove with owners and agents, and i 
to command a preference of the farms that from time to time dropped in 
to be let. Their ready money was often a persuasive—a conclusive gr. 
gument with needy landlord or greedy agent. They took land to sup. 
divide it, to cottier it out; and in the letting of it encouraged competi. 
tion to the uttermost. 

Cottiering of the land had for a first effect a rapid increase of population, 
The youth of the labor-class did not in all instances wait before mar. 
rying until they had occupation of the soil. The rational instinct, which 
in other countries and in other communities operates to the prevention of 
marriage until those about to contract it shall be satisfied of the proba. 
bility of having enough for the unborn, was not indeed less active in the 
Irish peasantry ; but they felt and judged from their own condition only. 
They had few wants: acabin, a bed, a pot,fuel,and a potato-garden ; and 
these easy, almost certain, as it seemed, of supply. They thought that 
what had been good enough for themselves, —that upon what they had 
grown up and thriven, would be good enough for their children. So 
surely as the mother should have health and enough of her usual food, 
so surely would she have sufliciency of nature’s food for her child until 
he should be old enough to ‘eat the big one with the little one.” There 
was no starving in those days. They left all to God, and did his bidding 
to ‘increase and multiply.” Nevertheless there were sensible girls not a 
few who, if they could please themselves, preferred the ‘* boy,” with 
ground of his own; who could offer something better, in hope at least, 
than ** poor hire ;” some stronger security for livelihood than the will of a 
‘* close-fisted” farmer. And some * laboring boys” chose the life ofa 
farm-servant rather than that more mingled one of joys and cares with 
wifeand children. But whoever had a holding had a wife. No matter 
how small the plot was, he needed some one to help him ; to weed while 
he trenched, to bind while he reaped, to toss the hay after his mowing, 
to pick the potatoes after his digging ; he wanted some one to sweep the 
floor, to cook the dinner, to keep the hearth and the heart warm: anl— 
to say nothing further—there was no help-mate so cheap as a wife. — 

The more the land was cottiered, the more rapidly the population in- 
creased ; the poorer in all but men became the neighbourhood. 
more middlemen, the more misery !* 





* «T would now expostulate a little with our country landlords, wb, 
by unmeasureable screwing and racking their tenants all over the king- 
dom, have already reduced the miserable people to a worse con tion 
than the peasantry in France, or the vassals in Germany or Poland; ° 
that the whole species of what we call substantial farmers will, in a very 
few years, be utterly at an end. It was pleasant to observe these ge 
tlemen laboring, with all their might, for preventing the bishops de 
letting their revenues at a moderate half-price, (whereby the — 
order would in an age have been reduced to manifest beggary,) 
very instant when they were everywhere canting their ow® lan = 
short leases, and sacrificing their oldest tenants for a peney = well 
advance. I know not how it comes to pass (and yet perhaps eee 
enough,) that slaves have a natural disposition to be tyrants, ® u 
when my betters give me a kick, I am apt to revenge it with wih . 
my footman, although, perhaps, he may be an honest 8 ee 
fellow. i have heard great divines affirm that nothing is 8° 4 " 
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Moreover, while this cottiering was going on, sub-division of their hold- 
ings by the farmers themselves, for love not money, was in many parts 
taking place. 

At Shrove” you might hear of a marrying young man and his friends 
going about the country, within a circle of twenty or thirty miles, match. 
making at the house of nearly every farmer who had a ‘* colleen,” and 
“means;” “differing,” upon the point of means, till happily at length, 
somewhere, a bargain was closed. ‘Then it only remained for the friends 
of the young woman to return the visit.—‘‘ It lay upon them,” by per- 
sonal inspection, *‘to see into” the waysand means of the suitor, ‘‘ to 
certify” that ‘the girl and her fortune” were not thrown away, “her 
little means” to go straight into the landlord’s pocket or the usurer’s 
chest. Leases, rent-receipts, &c., were therefore to be examined. 
Sometimes a knowing or suspicious old farmer would take occasion tu 
slip into the haggard and, by drawing a sheaf hereand there out of tlie 
stacks, to assure himself that his proposing son-in-law was not a may of 
straw merely. 

It was, usually, the part of the parents at either side to make tlie 
match; some kind friend or neighbour interposing to clinch the bargain, 
persuading one party or both to give way, supposing that they differed 
upon the boy's settlement or the girl’s fortune. 

Now, though much importance was given to money and means, still 
more wasin many instances attached to ‘* blood”—hereditary disposition ; 
since it was remarked, and remarkable, that the men of any family you 
could name made affectionate husbands and fathers generally, or the re- 
verse was the rule. So with the women of a family, generation after genera- 
tion they proved devoted wives and saintlymothers ; while those of another 
turned out vixens or worse, drunkards—born with a ‘‘ bad taste in their 
mouths,” verily perhaps, imbibing ‘* the drop” even with their mother’s 
milk,—It need scarcely be said that these last formed an exceedingly 
small minority. 

Once that the match was made by the old people, short work 
was made of the wooing. The ceremony of previous acquaintance- 
ship Was not deemed indispensable. While the details were de- 
termining, if not before, the young couple were brought together and lett 

Fa up to one another.” Certainly, for a warm hearted and im- 
on a this matrimonial custom of theirs was a something most 
tes ly t would seem as if wilfully opposed to their natural disposi- 
= .» They simply gave their hearts, with a will, to those whom God gave 

m to love. ‘* Marriages are made in Heaven,” they said. ‘* ‘Ihe 
= 3 antemanty makes you love whether you like it or no.” 
young Ge 4 Ft aa such things would sometimes be, that the 
sles rao : a his heart upon having one in particular, and not the 

the maide “ae ofa flock of girls, or none of them; and the father of 
datuheers fe ris not give away his Rachel first, ‘‘ would not cud/ his 
might go elsew! y ar ” So if the young Jacob would not take Lia he 
Stee and lor seats ri a wife. Any one of those good girls would make 
and lived 1. g wife : there was no doubt of that. ‘Thus they married 
iappily, bringing up their children in the fear and love of 





call dow ' 

nc tt judgment from Heaven upon a nation as universal 

Worships the vn toes this be not already verified in part, their 

10). Works a ords are are now at full leisure to consider,” Swit, 
dx » VOL Vi, p.p. 281-2. Scott’s (2nd) Edition. 
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God, Furthermore, so satisfied were they with the result of “the good 
old custom” in their own regards that they kept it up and carried it op 
in the persons of their children. In fact such a thing as unfaithfy). 
ness in the marriage state was nearly unknown. 

There were then several ways adopted of settling the young people. It 
seemed but natural and proper that if the husband were the only son 
unprovided for, he should bring in his wife to reside with his parents, 
aud vice versa, if the wife were an only child. It was not unusual, under 
certain circumstances, for the father to receive the fortune brought to 
the son upon making over the farm to the latter. Sometimes, the young 
folk were happily set up all at once on their own account ; their respec. 
tive parents putting down ‘‘ penny for penny,” like the Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal-green, and then letting them take a farm for themselves, But 
very frequently, the parents at one side divided their own farm with 
their child, the other party to the contract getting money or means to 
match. 

And thus, by more processes thanone, it came to pass that the increase 
of population, consequent upon sub-division of the holdings,—the tillage 
of those holdings hardly if at allimproving, was out of all proportion 
with the increase of production. What a comfortable condition of 
society to contemplate this, in which, as in the social scheme of Mal- 
thus, population and poverty advanced, in many parts, nearly at the 
rate of a geometrical progression,—in other terms, every succeeding 
lustrum or clearance, that Wealth was just inversely as the Population! 


Vil 


Thus the peasantry were not themselves quite guiltless. Each order 
indeed has had its own liabilities ; nor are we to suppose that any has 
been called to account for more than its own. We sooner come to know 
our rights which are far from us than our duties which are next t Us 
It seems clear to us, in every instance but our own, that the true ladder 
to reach our rights is wrought with the rungs of Duty into the supports 
of Providence. And itis plain that such was not always the way which 
the tenant farmers of Ireland took. Are not the duties of the farmers, 
first, to till the ground efficiently ; and, second, to care for their la 
borers? Many of them were ill cultivators. They were ignorant: 
they had been hereditarily kept so. They wanted capital: the amount 
of profit rarely allowed them to accumulate. They were wanting!" 
energy and habits of industry, but too often; their circumstances 
offered no incentive nor inducement to one or the other. ‘They were, 3 
a class, hard masters. They not only paid badly, but besides used the 
power of position so as in great measure to defraud the laborer o his 
lire. The system, as carried out, was this:—The farmer employed t 
laborer at nominal wages—three shillings a week was about the average, 
and he paid in kind, mostly. That is to say, the laborer “ay 
potato ground; and for this the farmer exacted a rent which, ip Bs 
large majority of instances, required the full labor of the working mai 
to pay. Anacre of “ garden” of the nominal value of eight pow 
sterling was held to be a set off against the whole year’s work 0 “ 
laborer.* The price charged was exorbitant. Every laborer ¢ 

Bene» 
£8, for lane 
re, as hig® 








* «The general price of con-acre land was from £6 to 
worth about £1 or £1 10s. per acre; and for land and manu tabout, 
as £l2or £14 per acre; but the rent was most usually paid in ; was 
and labour of the worst description, and the con-acre ey 
subject to no taxes: and the owner of the land having no security fi 
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deavored to have his ‘‘ acre of garden ;” and in it the digging, seeding 
trenching, &c., were to be done before or after his usual day’s labor. 
If his potato beds were ‘‘ lazy,” they were not made in laziness. On 
the produce he depended for the food and clothing of himself, and wife 
and family if he had them: it is no wonder that they were poorly fed 
and clothed, and the children uneducated. 

Yet the laborer too was not without means of making money, if he 
were active and industrious and provident. He had a pig or pigs, and 
sometimes goats and sheep. For the grazing of these last he had to 
pay the farmer. The pigs and goats had the run of the house and the 
“range of the road"—‘‘ the long meadow!” He fed and fattened the 
former upon the small and broken potatoes, and the potato peels that re- 
mained after meals. His wife had poultry, and sold eggs and fowl. By ail 
which resources they contrived to make many pennies in the year. ‘They 
mostly managed to spend them. 

They lived wretchedly from year’s end to year’s end, excepting 
Christmas and Easter day, Throughout whole districts, théy eat potatoes 
dry; a salted herring or milk were rarities. ‘‘ If they had fish and tea” 
“on the night of the Big supper,” a meat meal on Christmas day, and 
eggs at Easter, they were content—blessed in so being!* They indulged 
in but one home luxury, tobacco.f They often, however, spent in excess 
on Sundays and fair and market days as much as might have enabled 
them to live all the year round in comparative comfort. 

Almost every parish had its own amusements, in which gambling had 
achief share. Goats, geese, and such small stock were frequently the 
stakes of cards. Many a shilling, hoarded amidst home privations, was 
betted away and swilled in porter or whiskey at the bowling or goaling 
(golfing) match. And the price of the pig changed hands sometimes 








rent in the event of a failure of the crops, the rent, when paid, included a 
sort of insurance to cover risk of insolvent years. In some parts of Con- 
hemara the usage was more favorable to the tenant; he paid no rent, 
but planted his potatoes in well manured ground, and gave half the 
produce to the landlord.” Kvidence taken before Land Occupation 
Commission. This alleged explanation, though cited as such, evidently 
is inconsistent with the facts ; for during the growth of the crop the price, 

» Was in course of payment. ‘The farmer had the payment whoever 
had the crop. 

* Martin Kenny, Laborer: ‘If they eat either the little pig or the 
butter they must go naked.” John Griffin, Weaver: ** Nine-tenths of this 
class would go to America, if they got any help; they would not say 
they would like to go, because it would disoblige the gentlemen ; but 
they would almost all like to go, there is such a report here of the diet 
being so clever beyond.” Patrick Cassidy, Schoolmaster: ‘* The general 
food of the peasant is dry potatoes; he may sometimes have a herring 
or adrop of milk; it is a melancholy truth that they can rear the pig 
but they cannot eat the bacon !” Appendix, A. p.p. 357-8. First Re- 
port from the Commissioners for inquiring into the Condition of the Poor 
a Ireland, Session, 1835. 

t The country people almost invariably stated to any of the higher 
— who attempted to reason them away from tobacco smoking, that 
rd suffered from pain in the stomach which they found nothing to 
a but a‘ shaugh of the pipe.” In many parts, the peasantry sub- 
isted on two meals in the day ; and in order to retard digestion of their 
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after a game of hand ball or a cock-fight.*| No doubt there were places 
where such gambling practices did not prevail; but it is more than pro 
Lable that these were the fewer in number, mo 

Hiow far the poor ignorant laborer was to be blamed, who sacrificed 
not only hisown but his family’s comfort and security to satisfy, for the 
day, selfish inclinations, it is not requisite now to enquire, Enough 
for the present purpose to consider how far his customary conduct, as 
well as that of the other orders of the state, tended to induce the social peng 
dition of Ireland in 1845, immediately previous to the potato blight, 
it is beyond doubt that, as a body, the laborers were improvident, ‘Phe 
women were by halves the better. They did, whilst ** bachelors,” more 
or less encourage the excesses of the youthful and admiring * bucks” a 
the dances and Patrons; but theirs was the more innocent share, As 
wives, they were examples of self-denial and, for their sluttish customs, 
of thrift also, With them it was all work, no piay. They were assur. 
edly the least chargeable with the common improvidence. But as the 
man had to suffer with the woman in the early days, so woman was to 
suffer with man ever after. In the years of plenty our people knew not 
providence, and when the years of famine came Providence seemed to 
‘**know them not.” ‘* Want came upon them as a traveller, and beg. 
gary asa man armed.” Their food was blighted : their single dependance 
against every necessity, for every want—the potato, failed. Their hopes 
failed with it. When it was gone, they had little to trust to but Death, 
And they did die: the Mercitul God alone knows how many, in what 
suffering, and with what submissive patience. 


Vill. 


We need no speculative reasoning to explain how the failure of one 
kind of crop was effective of such desolation as that of the potato caused 
in Ireland: —destruction of life, ruin of property and of trade, emi 
vration, demoralization, almost social disorganisation. If the potato 
was not in itself the root of our misery, it and the misery were nearly 
connected, With it the evils grew and flourished ; and with it became 
food, and so keep off hunger, they were wont to eat the potato ina half 
cooked state—** with the moon in it.’ But certainly, they made indi- 
gestion a general plea for indulging in their favorite luxury. Here 
is a case as reported to the writer by a shop-keeper:—“ A laborer 
named Jolin Hallinan, deceased”—residence stated—‘' had, during 
fifteen years, credit from mein the matter of soap and tobacco W the 
amount of from £5 to £6. The soap account amounted usually “ 
seventeen shillings and four pence, yearly. With the produce of the 
sale of a pig, that he fatted and sold to meet this debt especially, " 
noun discharged half-yearly the amount accruing. Hallinan himsell, 
luis old wife Betty, and two out of three sons were smokers.” 

: Cock-fighting has withstood both law and enlightenment. The 
lw against it is year after year transgressed with impunity ; the fa 
oi one district meeting those of another on some neutral group = 
tuere fighting out their ** mains” satisfactorily. At these meetings 8 
\uat if mentioned might seem incredible are gambled ; and pene fe 
Worst and most brutal passions are frequently excited amongst aa 
engaged. It has been stated to the writer by a witness to the Tae 

at, not very many years since, a sporting gentleman farmer— 
and residence stated~staked and lost on a decisive match, fougewe 
against parish, the amount of rent £120, be it more or less, thst os of 
about to pay in order to redeem his farm then under ejectment. 
Course, Was an extreme case, 
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rt of the produce of the soil. It was a plentiful crop, and while it 
vielded a return in kind there was little danger of starvation ; for the 
poorest had his patch of garden. Even the migrative Mayoman or 
Kerryman had a potato-plot near his hovel, which he, after the trench- 
ing, driving a nail in the cabin door, “left to the care of the Lord,” 
whilst he went to work in England, Scotland, or Leinster, and his 
family begged the country and were fed from the produce of larger 
“gardens :” for the farmer never refused a handful of potatoes to ‘* the 
poor man’s child.” Moreover, it was the people’s own. All other crops 
they grew for other mouths, this was their own. It was on this the 
peasantry entirely depended for support. ‘Then the blight came. Still 
the landlord should have his rent and the creditor his debt; they also 
had to live. But when famine broods over a besieged city or when pro- 
risions run short at sea, the high and the low, master and servant, are 
brought to the same level; the common right of humanity asserts itself 
over and above the social rights of any. It was not so here in Ireland. 
Community of danger failed to induce community of interest; hence 
the destruction of life, the ruin of property, and loss in trade; hence, 
too, pauperism. More than a million and a-half, or rather above one- 
sixth of the entire people disappeared from off the face of the land : died 
of famine, pestilence, and their effects, or emigrated—more in dread 
than hope; and many of these last were from amongst the best and 
most efficient of the labor-class. And yet landlord and middleman broke 
down ; how was that? It is plain enough upon a simple statement. 
lhe farmer who, under ordinary circumstances, did but barely exist 
whilst paying the rent, or sometimes only a moiety of the rent, now 
could not do both after having lost that crop which, from the support it 
gave him and his laborers, was worth to him half his farm’s produce. 
He struggled through the first year by running into debt or into arrear 
of rent, or by the sale of a portion of his farm-stock. He set the potato 
for a second blight. In his judgment it was worth the risk; for no 
known substitute could make up for the loss of the potato. Upon its 
soundness the entire social edifice depended. Rot was in the principals ; 
and though the whole fabric of the system was bad and abominable, thie 
ae — the endeavor to renew the props even of decayed 
while | ome ter eng at hand. Should the old house come down 
Ty te remained within it he could not expect to come forth uninjured. 
the dem . the second year was even more destructive than that of 
rt ery et re er there. was no compromise in rent—** the 
with the “Hes e t le bad yore the good:” it was * the big one 
+S guany mn ee again! The landlord took perhaps a portion of 
ia his aoode a ro he distrained, whereby the oceupier suffered 
ment to mS ls mc In either case the farmer had little incdluce- 
production He } : . ground so as to make up for his loss.s by increased 
ahead verter = neither property nor money-interest iu his Honig. 
Was confident thas that he should reap what he sowed ; or rather he 
3 dent that, unless he crop-lifted, some other should, —landlord 
uopkeeper, or rate-collector + sine peal ; . 1 ; fice " 
pay all and enable | ulector ; since the produce would not suffice to 
tolle over. the 1 im to live. If the landlord had allowed an arrear 
witha largely mca had that as well as the current rent, together 
been distrained relate poor’s rate, and shop-debts, to meet; if he had 
to come. a Soy oon) could expect more consideration i the time 
aborers, je ‘in ripe buy wherewithal he used to feed and pay his 
he held on _— it the maintenance of them no casy matter. _ Dispirited 
but still. a ts lost Instances, cultivating more or less of his holding ; 
' siderable portion of land was again put under potatoes, 
and again. More distraint, more crop-lifting, fewer 


Again they faile !, 
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laborers employed. Then came the climacteric, the Season of the 
Scattering ! 

The landlord now tried to compromise, to get up the land or to eject 
the tenantry. All this while there was general suffering in absence of 
general co-operation. There was less and less production where there 
was most want, whilst the fattening soil remained idle and the laborers 
unemployed; all through want of mutual confidence. 

The laborer immediately suffered most; in fact the blight beggared 
him at a sweep. For the almost only other matter of value which he had 
possessed, the pig, depended, like himself, on the potato. The stock 
of swine, too, were at this period much reduced, in consequence of the 
disease that just previously to the years of blight had made severe havoe 
amongst them, The few that the laborers had they were, through want of 
food for them, constrained to part with; and mostly at a sacrifice, the 
market soon having become glutted. The majority of the laborers who 
could serape together a sufficiency, emigrated. So also did a large 
number of the farmers, taking with them, in the aggregate, no incon- 
siderable share of the agricultural capital. 

Meanwhile, the landlord had to meet his incumbrances as before. 
Chose incumbrances amounted, it has been calculated, to seventy per 
cent on the rental, And how was the landlord of either order to pay 
seventy per eent whilst not twenty-five per cent, scarcely sufficient in 
many cases to support his family, was received by him out of his rents? 
Incumbrances accumulated ; creditors became clamorous,—they too had 
families ; mortgages were foreclosed. Parliament passed ‘a Bill to fa. 
cilitate the sale of Incumbered Estates in Ireland.” 

What of the middleman? He had rent to pay, perhaps also incum- 
brances to meet, anda family to maintain upon nothing, in the shape 
of rent. For, Ais tenant, the cottier, deprived of the potato-crop, had 
nothing to pay away. Furniture, farm-implements, and small-stock 
were sold by the cottier to enable him to quit the country ; or, if in- 
sufficient for that purpose, to buy food. He allowed his plot to lie idle 
in order to labor on the roads under the Board of Works; and with 
Indian corn at nineteen pounds the ton his family nearly starved upon 
his earnings. Let landlord, middleman, rate-collector do their worst: 
he defied them. He had a handful of straw in the corner and a pot on 
the hearth; let them distrain these! In many cases it was not easy f 
eject; since the smal) plots were commonly held under ‘ Proposals, 
which gave legal rights not easily dealt with as not easily defined, A 
practical solution of the difficulty was found in the addition of a clause 
to the new Poor-Law, forbidding relief to any occupier of more than @ 
quarter-acre of ground. ‘The cottier was pauperised ; so, too, Was the 
middleman. 

There came a general stagnation in nearly all regular trading. A new 
importation of maize and other bread-stuffs, and traffic, all but exclusive, 
in the same, took place indved; and Ireland thence became a large 
importing as well as exporting country. The stream of speculation 
was turned into this channel. The merchant-class seemed to (up 
that the granaries of the world must soon be exhausted, or that the 
necessities of our people never would be satisfied. They and their 
British colleagues bought up vast quantities of corn in the North Amer 
can and South European ports, and hoarded it for famine prices. Large 
fortunes were at first said to have been realized. Nor was this to be woe 
dered at; since maize rose rapidly from £6 to £19 per ton. It fell even 
more rapidly. Food had been brought to famine prices ; the peop 
died ; and yet the merchants had not done well. 
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is or ec ic kk rhich negates interference 
ss that is a proper economic law Ww gate 

a speculation ; but there is an older law applicable to those 
_— he whole, —that the price of blood cannot add anything 


grangactions on t 
ep eet treasury. In this instance it was taken from the stock 
of the people to become the property of strangers.* 











*The removal of the protection from home grown grain, which took 
lace at this period, had necessarily a very decided influence on Ireland, 
staple production for exchange being corn. Phe repeal of the corn- 
laws did not cheapen the necessaries ot the agriculturist in a degree 
uivalent to that of the reduction which it caused in the profit of his 
roduce; and therefore it constrained him either to lessen proportion- 
ately his expenditure in the way of second necessaries or decencies— 
manufactured goods, &c., or to decrease in a like ratio his accumulative 
capital. In the majority of cases, the former was, necessarily, the 
occurrence ; inasmuch as none of the surplus produce remained to him 
to constitute such capital. It did not, as in the case of manufacturing 
England, confer upon one and the larger division of the people benefit 
more than commensurate with the loss sustained by the other. Here 
the matter was reversed ; the benefit accrued to the smaller, the injury 
fell upon the larger division ; the proportion of the agricultural to what 
may be called the town population being reversed in the countries. There 
can be no doubt that, taking place during a time of general scarcity, it 
did, by the cheapening of the food which it caused, lighten very con- 
tiderably the burden of supporting a mass of pauperism. And it did 
also render more easy, or rather less desperate, the struggle for self- 
support maintained by the half-pauper population. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether the benefit so conferred upon the general people was 
equivalent to the injury experienced, less directly but not less surely, 
through the producers of the staple commodity. 

Ultimately, however, the loss must come against the owners ; and ne- 
cessarily. Since it is evident that so long as there exist such facilities for 
emigration, and so many inducements to emigrate, no man dependent for 
support upon the produce of the ground by his culture of it, will continue 
to occupy and pay rent for a farm the cultivation of which has ceased to 
be remunerative. So far only then as the tenant in possession shall have 
such an interest that will admit of the certain reduction of profit, and yet 
allow of remunerative occupaney, will he consent to be the loser. And 
under the present system of tenancy at will or for a short term there can 
be but few such tenants. 

The rents of 1845 seem little likely to be re-established, permanently, 
at least in our time. Doubtless, a better system of farming will obtain 
here, and many blades of grass be made to grow where now there is 
hone. But in order to effect such a change it will be vecessary, either to 
supply the want of industrial training in the present class of occupiers 
sack increase their capital, or to replace these with a new class pos- 
oth ) the skill and capital required. Having don» the one or the 

&r of these things, it will be requisite, whether to preserve or to 
— a class of skilled capitalist farmers, to give such farmers an 
equately remunerative interest in their holdings; and that must be 
ae neat with the keeping up of the old competition letting 
per he € rents of 1845 were in many instances even then cxcessive 
(Report ~ en any sums that could be collected from the tenants,” 
a, sae 4 ncumbered Estates ( ommission, dated 3rd May, 18dl,) 
ten men were willing to farm for mere subsistence’ sake, and 
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IX 


Thus have we seen how so much of the mischief of our social state was 
brought about :—How we fought and feasted ; how some of us fell jp 
in the field and others under the table. How some of us turned our backs 
on home. Who took the posts of those, and who played their parts, and 
how. And who took their own parts, God bless them! How then 
some of us fell and how some us rose or were ‘‘ raised.” How some of 
us married and were given in marriage. How some of us worked. How 
some of us played and drank. How some of us starved. How the rest 
of us suffered. And now we come to see how something came home to 
some of us, aftera long time ; and to reflect a little as to how much of al] 
this was of our own fault, and how much of it our misfortune. 

We have seen that in the general crash of interests connected with 
the land the incumbrancer was the last to suffer. Some have gone so far 
as to say that, under the circumstances, this was not altogether equitable ; 
that at least he should have had a child's share in the loss of the inheri. 
tance. The Legislature, however, in its wisdom, deemed otherwise; judg. 
ing that, inasmuch as investment with respect to land having been, by 
the proprietary laws, practically confined to mortgage, it was but just that 
the whole loss entailed by their ownacts and deeds should devolve upon the 
proprietors, —that they and those who derived trom them should suffer all 
the evil consequences oftheir own bad laws. ‘* The sins of the fathers” have 
been ** visited upon their children to the third and fourth generations.” 

Mark, however, that even the mortgagee-incumbrancer did not escape 
loss when, as in many instances of cottiered estates, he was found fool 
enough to lend up to the rack-rent valuation. The later the incumbrance, 
of course the more speculative or the more silly must have been the 
incumbrancer. And now that the price of land has fallen, with the 
cottier system, the latest incumbrancer receives in answer to his claim 
—** No effects."" He speculated, and has lost. 

Thus, too, turning our eyes backward, considering the connection of 
fact with fact, passing therefore from Incumbrancing to the extravagance 
which introduced it, we shall see how Bayard’s saying, ‘* Ce qui vient 
du gant s’en va par la gorge’—*'t What comes by the gauntlet goes 


when extra labor was to be had fur next to nothing, and when the 
home-market was exclusive, we need not expect that land will reach to 
the old price when industry is to be compensated and labor paid tor, 
when the home-market is free to the competition of the world, and 
population reduced one-sixth. While so large room for labor remains, 
it matters little, with respect torent, what increase of produce there 
may be; since every increase beyond a fixed point is gained at a more 
than proportionate increase of cost. Itis only when the space for cul- 
tivation is limited, that it becomes profitable to expend labor upon the 
nicer care of garden culture ; for the fact stands, that a certain amount 
of labor and other capital is to be expended, and it is matter for calcu 
lation whether or not such capital can be employed more profitably 1 
one mode of farming than in the other: it is manifest that Swiss 
cultivation in a North American clearing would not be the most profital.e 
work. Here in Ireland, so long as the extent of land in a waste 
or untilled state is nearly as considerable as at present, there 
appears no room for doubt that fine farming must be the less profitabe 
Lhe landlord must then, except in the case before named, be the loser 
eventually by free trade. Its inmmediate effect, however, was, 4% wes 
taid, upon the occupier. In many cases it placed the *‘ feather too much 

Upon the backs already burdened by the blight. 
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llet,’—the exponent of the social economics of Feudalism, 
mn sell the strong Sinded spendthrift of a later age: extrava- 
ance, surviving the nobler qualities with which it kept breach, and bed, 
snd board. So in this instance, as in many others, we shall find that 
Good and Evil, twin born, do not die together; and that there is a 
weasure of justice in the decrees of Fame :— 

*¢ Men’s evil manners live in brass ; 
Their virtues we write in water.” 


Furthermore,— call them by what names you will, lordly luxury and 
hase excess—genteel extravagance and vulgar improvidence, these, 
however different in degree, were not only the same in kind but were 
nearly related, closely allied to one another. ’Tis of human nature that 
men are extravagant in proportion to the facility with which they obtain 
the means of expenditure ; are improvident in a ratio with the ease of ob- 
taining means of subsistence. In no other civilised country was 80 
fatal a facility of augmenting income or of growing the staple food; in 
no other country, within the same period, did extravagance attain to 
sucha height or population to such numbers. And when events removed 
the means of raising subsidiary income through potato rents, and sus- 
tenance by potatoes, the ruin of estated property and the havoc of 
human life were such as no other civilised country, not even France 
during the Revolution, suffered. 


Akt, V.—CON VICTS—TRANSPORTATION AND 
REFORMATION. 
First Report from the Select Committee on Transportation: 


together with Minutes of Evidence—Ordered to be Printed, 
May, 1856. 


F What is to become of our Convict population ?— Tow is the 
readful amount of crime prevailing in these countries to be sup- 
2 to ~ FON, erate are to be made for the future 
ain am who have been convicted, but who are about to 
dane _ society with the stigma of convictism on their 
considerable “ questions that have of late commanded a 
forth a Seiien — attention, and which have called 
ot the lust dae . peaks of public opinion. Kngland has 
jects, by transfe ry La rid herself of these troublesome sub- 
the influence ¢ f thee ci to her colonies, there tu propogate 
popelation os a anelul habits, and to infest the growing 
of late years ie , “ ce marange of her greatest criminals—but 
ter eeteiderable labitants of nearly all those colonies have, 
pressing thi ‘ e exertion and agitation, succeeded in sup- 
8 Uus system, by declining to receive any more, 
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Hence the question, “ what is to become of our conyies 

population ?” a question more easily asked than answered, ay 
one which has been recently deemed of sufficient Importance 
and difficulty to merit the consideration of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed ta inquire into the convict 
system generally. 
' Before that Committee were examined men who had 
devoted much attention to the subject, whose sympathies 
are enlisted in the cause of reformation, and whose opinions 
are, therefore, of the utmost importance in devising a scheme 
calculated to improve the convict while in durance, and to 
restore him to society, with some evidence of having been 
benefited by the discipline which the law has imposed, instead 
of casting him loose, after a period, with his mind demoralised, 
in proportion to the extent of his incarceration, Few questions 
present sach difficulties that a Committee of the House of 
Commons, with its ample power of examining witnesses and 
acquiring practical information, will not be able to unravel, and 
to suggest sufficient remedies ; but in the case before us there 
are points that can only be determined by inquiry on the spot, 
and we, therefore, regret, that, in addition to the Comunittee 
appointed to consider this important matter, some measures 
were not adopted to inquire into the detail of the conviel 
system in our Colonies, and to ascertain by that means the 
causes of failure and disappointment in that system which has 
met with such Hover: opposition from the colonists. 

From this source, we think. the most valuable information 
could have been derived, and the most practical suggestions 
gleaned for future guidance. We propose, in examuuing 
a few of the suggestions supplied in evidence to the 
Committee, to state our own experience of the management 
and discipline of convicts in Van Dieman’s Land, thereby 
supplying, so far as we can, an important addition to te 
labors of the Committee ; and pointing out what we conceive 
to have been the causes of failure in resorting to transportation 
as a punishment, as well as showing the reasons why a convict 
population has heretofore been a serious evil in those colonies 
where, under different circumstances and management, they 
would have been a decided advantage, both as supplying cheap 
labor, not otherwise to be procured, aud as creating a large 
circulation of government money. ; 

The witness, to whose views we give the palm, for go 
reasoning and somewhat of novelty, is Captain Walter Crofton. 
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We find that, that gentleman, on taki 
an, on taking charge of the Convi 
Department in Ireland, had peculiar difficulties to he ee 
over crowded prisons—“no systematic discipli ~ 0 a 
ystematic discipline—the prisoners 
morally and physically prostrate in every Larne ae 
want of the element of hope in them, of educatai pron: 
everything one would wish to find rs ere een won ee 
ween velanegn of his examination before x nivel 
we find that, by a displa ssieessiell ee 
this had been aided ahammar wa re Hi al 
* ’ SV 
ablished, proper ots Peamcvelaghan saci ys em had been es- 
struction and lecture ad ‘paration, means of in- 
ure adopted, and that even in the short peri 
rom the date of his appointment to that of gi inte dram 
— Crofton was able to speak of ‘ ext Sead i 
we doubt not that, under Ca stai Cy me results” — 
— in evidence, the best eta: will pores cian o. 
e first point of novelty in Captain C rte . follow. 
to which we draw attention, is, his a siti ee 
2 Ns 4 
= method of granting tickets-of “sa ree ogene 
of ght, to convicts after they have pense ee 
_ of their sentence with good sili . O; pratt 
“ 
a. However convenient it may be for poe a 
a iold out as an inducement to good pri rant 
¢ prisoners should lose 25 per cent. hei st ren 
iter at the end of the third year 7. <a puntilmncnt, aeSe 
ourth, J cannot think tl year instead of the end of the 
selaase’ that such a course will : 

, rmation, I should be unbelieving i vill tend to genuine 
man who would require so eearue ee 
eet his punishment to ind “hi us as to be let 
— sentiments have our full ee 

ive that the inducement t concurrence. We do not 
of the right o good conduct by that i 
60 off gut sort, nor can we be satisfied t] Bese: 600m 
to th ected could be of a lasting cl ‘ ey mo herr 

opinion rather, that tl deseo § We are:'dispaned 
om would be na x outward evidence of improve- 
than of any Inward moral _— t of expediency in the convict 
course of life—therefore conviction of the benefits of a different 
some other and ieoie at noe with Captain Crofton, that 
. angi : 7 
are such an indalowice hg should be tried before 
On proposes to a i e. Lhe manner 1 which Captain 
calculated apply this test is, i Sait 
ed for the pu , in our opinion, the best 
upon the we purpose; instead of turning the 
orld the mome ng the convicts loose 
Proportion of nt they have served the regulati 
’ 1a ticket-of-leave, they are 
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according to the plan explained by Captain Crofton, removed 
to other Institutions where they are detained until they eay 
procure 8 satisfactory offers of employment, or give sufficient 
guarantee that they have the means of earning an honest livelj. 
hood. It is during this detention that the right tests of refor. 
mation are applied ; they are allowed increased liberty of action: 
they are employed as far as possible like free laborers : ther 
are, some Of them, sent of messages through tlie city, ‘iain 
times with money, their own earnings, In their nockets, and 
thus gradually introduced into the new st: ge of libs tv about 
to be enjoyed by them under their tickets-of-leave. 

Captain ( ‘rofton does not report any instances of failure or 
misconduct on the part of the convicts during this preliminary 
indulgence. Certainly if such did occur the convict was net 
yet sufliciently reformed to obtain his ticket, and hence the 
value of this gradual test under circumstances accompanied by 
a certain amount of temptation. This is, to us, a new feature 
in the code of Convict Discipline, but it is one that has our 
fullest approval as a sure test of reformation. We were always 
opposed to the uniform application of any rule in vranting 
indulgence or shortening the sentence of the law. We wish 
to see an end put to that system which makes the convict feel 
that he is entitled to his conditional pardon when he has 
served a stated period of his sentence, if, even, he only “ saves 
his distance” in point of good conduct. We, like Captain 
Crofton, want to see some real evidences of reformation before 
we again set him at large. Had such evidences been at 7 
{imes insisted upon, and had the gradual test applied by 

Captain Crofton been brought to bear more generally on all 
convicts abroad before disc ‘harging them to earn their own 
livelihood, England would never have found herself in the 
‘+ fix” she i is in at present, wanting ficlds for trans} ortation 
while her colomes, sadly oppressed for want of “labo Ters, 
refuse to receive her convicts. We de ny that those colomes 
op posed transportation altogether on the ground of ce pride 
agaist being a convict community, or that such a round of 
opposition formed even an Import: ant point in the motive for 
suppressing transportation. We shall hereafter show what 
were the real causes of erievances, and we think we shall m 

it evident that the failure of transportation, either to efor re 
the convicts, or to sup ply the labor wants of the colomes, 
more attribu table to the system of treatment pu irsued towards 
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CONVICT 


she conviets, than to any objections that can be raised to a 
sound system of transportauon. We are unable to follow 
Captain Crofton through the details of his most valuable 
evidence, to none of which can we take any exceptions; on the 
contrary, we are highly pleased with hus system of © gratuity,” 
his mode of education and lectures, and his gradual tests of 
reformation accompanied by a certain amount of confidence im 


the convict. . 
The next point of novelty suggested by Captain Crofton 


55 ‘ 
is that transportation (or “ deportation” as he calls it) should be 
confined to such convicts ouly as show themselves actually 
reforwed, in short, that it should be treated as a reward instead 
of a punishment, ‘This proposition we conceive contains the 
dements of answering all the objections that have been raised 
by the colonists to the reception of convicts, and it also tends 
afford the most lastiug boon to the convict. We hold that 
transportation toa young and rising colony is, to a reformed 
convict, essentially areward, as opening up a field not only 
fur well paid labor, but also for acquiring position in the 
social scale, and, perhaps, considerable property. An inquiry 
into sowe of the Convict Colonies, Australia and Van Dieman’s 
Land, would disclose many instances of these men, in defiance 
of maladministration, rising to good position and in some 
cases to vast opulence, or, as we heard a representative of 
ler Majesty once express himself, in addressing a meeting, 
they have become *‘ Lords of Waste and Princes of Forests.” 
these resulis have, however, been far more limited than they 
certainly would have been, had such a suggestion as that thrown 
out by Captain Crofton been acted upon from the beginning. 
Heretofore, the system has begun at the wrong end, the worst 
“haracters were selected for immediate shipment, or what 1s 
s tore to be deplored, all classes were indiscriminately mixed 
and sent off together. We have, hereafter, to point out some of 
‘Ae Cousequences arising from this mistake, which will also 
assist usin determining the principal causee of the opposition 
et Up in the colonies. 

Western Australia is the field selected by Captain Crofton 
“the future home of the reformed convicts—he suggests 
a ge ne? We preeuine, for the same reason that will compel 
si ‘4 with him—namely, the want of any other ; we, 
wowever, have our objections to this particular locality in 
“Hsequence of its proximity to those places which have suffered 
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so much from the former system, and whose free jnhgh. 
tants will look upon the convict, not in the light of 
his reformation, but, as one of the old  villanous stamp 
however, we must accept this as the only colony now left to ps 
for the purpose. Separated from the above objection, there 
are many advantages attendant on the selection of Western 
Australia calculated to give the experiment a fair trial. A wide 
field exists there for the disposal of the convicts ; we believe we 
are not far wrong in saying that the territory comprised ig 
Western Australia embraces an area about eight or nine times 
as large as the United Kingdom, with a favorable climate, anda 
soil of at least average quality. The want of laborers is also 
much felt, which want will inerease as the resources of the 
Colony are developed—and if sufficient inducements to free 
settlers are held out, that developement will keep pace in 
sufficient activity to afford full and profitable occupation to all 
the reformed convicts that England can ever produce. 

Our space will not admit of the discussion of the 
plans by which we would propose to follow out in West- 
ern Australia, the work of reformation so ably carried on 
here by Captain Crofton and his colleagues, or the means 
we would adopt to give the convict a lasting interest 
in hus own good conduct, after he had regained his liberty, 
and to secure his anxiety for the welfare of his new home— 
but, intending to return to the subject on a future occasion, 
we will for the present content ourselves by examimung the 
former system of transportation, with its results to the colons 
and to the convict, and as we are about to do so from personal 
observation, and to bring the experience of many years le 
strengthen our inquiry, we hope we may thus throw some light 
on the principal cause of failure under the old systew, 
and assist those persons whose inclination and oppor 
tunities may enable them to promote a better state of ailairs 
for the future. 

Before, however, proceeding with our examination, we sr 
anxious to point out one indispensable provision which must 0¢ 
made in order to secure Captain Crofton’s proposition a fair 14 
—we allude to the interval that must elapse between the period 
of the convict’s being selected for deportation and his arrival 0 
Western Australia. The test of Reformation in its mos 
dangerous application will not have commenced until the cot 
viet is placed under new control, and has started on his voy- 


’ d 
ge. Here the work of former conversion will be destroy’ 
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snless far different means than those heretofore adopted be 
brought to meet the difliculty. We believe that irreparable 
injury has in hundreds of instances resulted to convicts from 
the want of proper superintendence and employment during 
the long period of the sojourn at sea, and unless both are now 
provided, even for the reformed convict, we apprehend that 
much damage and injustice will be done to him. This voy- 
ae and its associations have been and will be found quite 
subversive enough to destroy all the improvement effected by 
training in the Reformatory lustitutions, unless some counter- 
acting influence be brought to bear; therefore, the danger 
should be guarded against, as it can be, by a little foresight 
and extra expenditure. Lf this be not done the preliminary 
reformation might as well have been let alone; and if the 
former mode of disposing of these men on board ship, and 
afierwards employing them abroad, be still persisted in, we shall 
have another round of agitation from the Colomes, — the 
Reformatory Movement will be there looked upon as a failure, 
and those very men who have been selected for good conduct 
will be banished from the scene where so many anxious for 
their moral and intellectual improvement, are laboring, to be 
subjected to the most trying ordeals of temptation. Let us 
hope, then, that full provision will be made for the employ- 
went and improvement of those men while at sea, and, above 
all, that their spiritual advancement will be fully provided for. 

We have now to turn our attention to the former adminis- 
tration of the Convict System, and to the remnant of it still 
existing in the Colonies; and we believe that in that adminis- 
tration will be found more of the evils than can be traced to 
the innate depravity of the convicts, and that to it may be, 
s already stated, attributed the opposition given by the colon- 
ists to the reception of any more of those unhappy beings. 
| lu order, therefore, to lay before our readers the state of 
he case, as it existed to our knowledge a few years ago, we 
must trace the career of the convict from the period of receiv- 
ing his sentence to his final destination abroad. 

tle was lirst transferred to the hulk, to await the despatch of 
‘convict ship; and, during his stay in this temporary floating 
an he Was associated with other convicts of more or less de- 
a ~~ sa —— with every imaginable class of offence, 
up the ae ¥y bringing his quota of viciousness to fill 
aguregate of this floating Pandemonium. The same 
“eoaton, with somewhat less restraint, continued throughout 
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the entire voyage, and in this state, from two to three hy 
dred convicts remained during a passage of seldom less than sjy 
months, under the superinte dene e, medic: ly,mor: lly ar — 7 
ituallyspeaking,ofone naval medical officer. ‘True, there were mi 
itary on board, but they were only to prevent riot, and perhaps 
mutiny and a general massacre ; but the moral guidance, we can 
not say traming, of these men foe the months referred to, wasep. 
tirely, we believe, under the care of this solitary medic: al gentle. 
man. iy his living cargo of crime, like a herd of condemned souls 
on their way to Tartarus, was crowded in the hold of the ship, 
where every species of transportable offence was blended, and jy 
one common association were mingled, for mutual contamina. 
tion, the adepts in all the vicious phases of an iniquitous career, 
Of course, there usually were, as there must be, man 
of the number whowere not as yet deeply dyed in guilt 
or acquainted with the arts or deep laid schemes by which 
many murders, burglaries, forgeries, larcemies, and a hun- 
dred other such deeds, are successfully aceomplished— 
still, there was no guard against free and freque nt intercourse, 
lhe effects of this were painfully evident in the after life of 
some of these fallen, but yet not unredeemable, beings. Mans 
commenced the voyage, In a measure, unacquainted with evil 
deeds, or a tithe of knowledge of what depraved humanty is 
capable ; with but one fatal, perhaps repentant step, across 
the threshold of crime, yet they arrived at their destination 
fully imitated in all the plans and arts by which their more 
guilty companions had carried on their lawless course for 
vears. Some who had heretofore been versed in but one 
species of crime, came out of this companionship well skilled 
in all, and sometimes endued with a yearning to try their 
. ands ayvain in some more dexterous scheme than that whereby 
ley hi ad received their own sentence of banishment. It has been 
an observable fact to us, that, whenever these men were 4 
lowed to congregate for conversation without the restraining 
presence of some one in authority, the subjects discussed were 
the m ode sin which villany may be most successfully practised, 
and the law “dodged” ; here the greatest ruflian w as the greatest 
hero; and never did one of our country’s real and admired 
heroes, on returning with his justly earned laurels, recount 
with more honest ani allowable pride the deeds by 
‘fields were won,” than would some of these misguide: | and 
fallen beings boast of their wicked deeds successfully practised, 
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CONVICTS-—TRAN 
ad crime made a “lucrative profession.” ‘The ear, at first 
i shocked by the dreadful recital, received a daily, may hourly, 
tuition ; gradually it became accustomed to the poison ;— the 
early shock was now followed by an interested attention, as 
the plan of crime after crime unfolded. The interest increased, 
r sina novel, when the next character comes upon the stage, 

to tell of his deeds of evil daring and reckless adventure, 
eowbined with plans and stratagems, which throw the last half 
: mythical recital into the shade. ‘The early abhorrence of these 
tales and their heroes was gradually turned to adimiration for 
the men who could conceive and execute such great achieve- 
ments; the ear was thus taught to believe that the greatest 
ere Was the greatest virtne, that the greatest eriminal was 

the greatest hero; and, stage by stage, lesson by lesson, () 
man who entered the convict ship, with little of crime and its 
mode of accomplishment to distur his future career and 
reformation, leaves it well instructed im all the arts which 
constitute a thorough villain. ‘Thos far, while the Jaw had 
punished its transgressor, the mode of its administration had 
taaght him to despise its purity, and to further transgress i 
without compunction; his mind being at the same time ren- 
dered callous to its moral excellence, and well instructed how 

‘osin, and yet evade its enactments. 

We recently printed im Toe risa Quarrernny Review 
Narticle on Prison Discipline, from which we extract the 
okowing description of one of the scenes enacted by these 
lappy people when allowed uncontrolled association. Que 
attention was directed to this Article subsequently to having 
written the foregoing observations, and it therefore alfords 
“ditional evidence of the evils arising from the system which 
ve so much condemn :— , ; 
wort Had place in gaols of this deseripti My, CHpPe 
Une room, without wattage aie we — rd me: conga tt 
9! ith such light only as the moon 


aid stars furnish throu Agies 
ou pice h through the grated windows, baffle all description. 
MUTE re) Bae . . ° = ‘ : 
a With stealthily fabricated dice or cards for the next day's 
hare. ft? Shging vile songs, reciting tales of villany and 
i Mauchery, teach : a 


Penne’ iny or concocting erimes, with the most virulent 
PPPession of the 


few who may be better disposed, are the common 


the drama. 1] rrid scene. If there be men who have a turn tor 
‘ rama, plays are acted 


featur 4) } 
“ures of the ho 


, and the most solemn scenes of the Court 
one the popular subjects. The most yuilty criminal is 
_ most looked up to, | | 
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Ze (writes a prisoner) there was a considerable nuin- 
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ber of what are called first offenders,—nine or ten including y 
the remainder forming an overwhelming majority ; two of the 

murderers, both of whom were subsequently condemned to death [ 
cannot reflect without pain on the reckless conduct of these ty 

unhappy men during the two weeks I was with them. As regarded 
themselves, they appeared indifferent as to the probable result of 
their coming trial. They even went so far as to have a mock tria! 
in the dayroom, when, one of the prisoners sitting as judge, som 
others acting as witnesses, and others as counsel, all the proceedings 
of the Court of Justice were gone through,—the sentence pronounced, 
and eeter kingly carried into execution. | shall hot soon forget that 
day, when one of those murderers Was placed in the cell amongst 
us, beneath the Assize Court, a few moments after the doom of deat! 
had been passed upon him. Prisoners on these occasions eaveriy 
inquire, ‘what is the sentence ? Coolly pointing the forefinger of 
his right hand to his neck, he said, lam to hane'!’” He then broke 


vs 


he had delivered the sentence. The length of his trial was then dis 
cussed: all the circumstances that had been elicited during its 
provress were detailed and dwelt upon,—the crowded state of th 
Court, the eaverness of the individuals present to vet a sight of him, 
the vrand Spec ch of his Counsel,—all were elements that seemed to 
have greatly gratified his vanity, and to have drugged him into a 
forvettulness of the bitterness of his doom. Hle then dwelt upon the 
speech he should make on the scaffold, was sure there would be a 
mumense concourse of people at his execution, as it was a holiday 
week ; and from these, and numercus other considerations, drew 
nourishment to that vanity and love of distinction which had, inn 
small degree, determined, perhaps, the commission of his crim 
fo minds in the depths of ignorance, and already contaminated by 
courses of life, such a man becomes an object 
admiration. They obtain from him some slight memorial—such as 
« lock of his hair, or some small part of his dress, which they cheris! 
with a sentiment for whieh veneration is the most appropriate term ; 
while the notoriety he has obtained may incite them to the perpetra 
tion of some act equally atrocious.” 


Victous and ermmiudi 


Qn the arrival of the ship at its destination, after being lor 
months the pest house in which the umited experience o 
between two or three hundred convicts has, by a species o 
human fretion, increased in some, and matured in others, 
their vicious habits, they were then dispersed throughou! 
the several Probation Stations to und rgo a period of probation, | 


—intended, it is presumed, to test the amount of wot! | 
improvement which their recent association had wrought tl | 
them, and to qualfy them for private service, where they would 
have opportunities of dispensing to their employer's children 
te morality acquired by the teaching of their companions 1 


\t these stations the same indiscriminate association ¥* 
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|. all classes of crime, character, and disposition, were 
congregated ; no rule that we are aware of appeared to apply 
») fxing their destination as they were called out in alphabeti- 
val order and arrangement, and were thus sent in_ batches 
varving from 20 to 50 to the several stations. Ilere they were 
encountered by hundreds of criminals, who had passed through 
the same sad apprenticeship but a few years or months before ; 
und here, too, old acquaintanceships were renewed, and former 
exploits gaily or regretfully, expatiated On. The new arrival 
interests his old companion with a history of the many 
villainies he had perpetrated since they were separated, while 
the “probationer’entertains his e¢-devané * pal” with a history 
of the station where their mutual reformation is to be affected, 
and instructs him how, mn fartheranee of that reformation, he 
may best “dodge” the officers, and evade the observance 
of the regulations. Added to this there might be found at each: 
of these stations, old offenders who received the sentence of tlie 
lw ten and twenty years previously, but whom all discipline, 
(such as it was,) all coercion, and manifold punishments, had 
failed to reform. Not that the elements of reformation were 
entirely extinct, but that the means adopted to revive them 
in this unfortunate class of men were calculated more to harden 
the heart, to deaden all feelings of soul, to extinguish for 
ever all ideas of an over ruling Providence in their breasts, 
and incite to further crime. 

With such men as those last referred to, whose record of 
olences, or “ character,” as they themselves call it, had lone 
‘nce filled the allotted parchment sheet, (no mean docuu.ei! 
Mi size), and who would require to live three times the ordinary 
period of human existence, ere they could serve half the adds- 
tons to the original term of their sentence, with men guilty of 
every offence known to human laws, some of them of a charac- 
ler too revolting to name, were those newly arrived probation- 
ists placed in unrestrained community—what wonder,then, that 
— of those new comers, instead of reforming, and passing 
we area ordeal of probation In one or two years, inbibe 

€ principles of their associates, and go on, from offence to 
al ag crime, tll they become a convict an 
iets the e fe. Nor is it to be wondered at, that such 
wh “te nee ; this ordeal and are transferred to private ser- 

“" ‘Fequently disappoint their employers, break out on every 
»pyortunity, and indulge in every excess, fur a time denied tu 


permitte 
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body, but pommel and made beautiful to the my 

that many of them, after a short period, are returned to ¢] 
onl cli stroyers, to continue, and Wmcrease, i }) ssible, Liierr 


knowledge of de pravity ; . and to end a iie-wl-seascen aie Shit «! 
by thi slavery ol chains, or the more speedy aplianes | 
hangman s rope. 
We cannot too strongly deprecate this fatal error, litt 

known of it af home, because the fruit Is seidom ripe ul H 
boardship and colonial associations are added Lo thi sent 
of the law; but were it in the power of any enquiring mind 

tO Curry itself to Norfolk Island, or Port Arthur ae \ iN) Die. 

hi in’s Land, scenes of depravity and Miser) would there pre 

sctil themselves, Ly vond the power of per tO deseribe, and 

almost too horrible to contemplate. All nature siekened bs 

the disgusting and revolting repudiation of her laws ; men one 

possessing the germ of virtue, perhaps, In their breasts, but 

now totally eradicated, become beasts of such ferocity, that 

Wons and chains alone Call control them : and all this, We be- 

heve, the result of a system that songht alone to pumish th 

transgressor by imposing toil and disciplin 1c on the body, whil 
the real substratum of all moral i improvement, the MIND, Is! 

only totally neglected altovether, but actually forced into pot g 
tions of imbibing the most fatal passion. We do not wish to 

be understood as saving that there was no Pros vision made | 

he moral and religious instruction of these u nhappy men, of 

that thr system Ui lel { which thes were di moral sed did 

prof ss to teach them better thi Nees 5 but we do say thal | 

provision Was very imadequate, there bemeg at most ONIN | 

Prot stant, and sometimes one of the Roman Catholie inst 

tors atiached to thi largest stations, and those not at all times 

. 


st Happs selections. It is not our object or Wish fo i 
. des es } } . ‘ Pom ' Sr at 
uipate mdividuals, but it might prove a profitable subject 0 


} ll the 
juiry Wwoether the instructors were men possessing ai bs 
t 
‘ 


’ 
iti 


nents ot Christian benevolence and uniformity | 
should characterise their holy calling. We fear that! 
eir Case, as Well as that of other classes of officers, 1 Wed’ 


} ' 
fey! if rope { ls ‘fance Cis 
found that ther sense of dignity and self importance 6" 


passed their moderation; that their mode of administering 

nsolation sometimes tended rather to irmtate than sootne= 

i! that their self control was not of a character to excite \d- 
uration for their command of temper. It would b oun 
perhaps that the convict has often paid the pen ity for mdulg 
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 nocaliarities of temper in presence of the officer, while 
y In pee irarities O1 pers | | | j 
ve officer has shown limsell incapable of subduing a similar 
jjsposition in presence of the convict. \\ e have heard of In 
vances where the spiritual consolation oflered to one ol these 
iibappy men, when subjected to solitary confinement for 
feyces committed against the rules of the establishment, Was 
ty the effect hat de was only, so fur, served right, that it was 
: pity his punishment was not more prolonged, 

‘Surely, under such circumstances, 1t would be very hard to 

rsuade that convict of any lnprovement or benetit intended 
‘) his moral character, or to convinee him that such a monitor 
sessed qualifications worthy of respect, or attributes caleu- 
uted to bring balm to the wounded spirit. Tf any shreds or 
vemory of early religious instruction remained, the convict 

ald perceive at once that such a bearing in a cousoler) Was 
utirely at variance with the religion of LLLM who “ was meek 
lowly in heart.” 

We cannot too loudly denounce such conduct in men who, 
s messengers of Clirist, accepted work in His distant vineyard, 
yut who, by sad mismanagement im the vintage season, pro- 
uced vinegar instead of wine,—sad offering for their Master’s 
glorious banquet, where the repentant sinner is the most 
erished guest, and where the feast is garnished by brotherly 
iOVe, 

Again, we would enquire whether in the selection of religious 
ustructors where no such indecency as tle above corld be 
traced, they Were im other respects men of that tact, energy, 
‘ad mental capacity, as we require for such a work—we Say 
phiatically, they were not We know of one instance of a 
‘Tgyman who, though a man of unquestionable piety and 
| nistian benevolence, had the peculiarity of preaching and 
reading by a rule so contrary to all the methods of diction 
tliat we Were acquainted with, that, though we were favored 
with lig Mnistrv for some years, we could never follow him 
| rough one of his arguments, or understand what he wished 

convey. Yet this gentleman had the sole religious charge 

two Probati nN Stations ata distance from each other ok 
ny miles, Ma country without roads, or other mode of 
ravelling than on loot or on horseback ; besides which, he was 

a ee of his OW] persuasion for the cure of souls 
ve ere county. It may be seen at once that, in the 


[Wo Stations nnder the spiritual control of thus 
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clergyman, it was quite impossible that any Instruction could | 
derived, or seeds of amendment sown, in the one hour each Week 
devoted to the convicts for this purpose. ‘They were, therefore, 
left to the chance of e ncountering a good example from their lay 
oflicers, who were not the most ‘edifying teachers, thong); 
excellent disciplinarians. So that the convicts m: 1 literally | be 
suid to have [ agged through their probation term without th 
consolations of religion, or the precepts of their lay guardians, 
In any proportion to the ‘ir requirements ; and to have passed 
into private employment, all of them in a degree worse mep 
than when they set out on this voyage of repentance. M, ny 
of them soon return to the station in an silt ik degree worse 
than when they left, with their relish for sinful indulgence 
whetted; and in almost the last stage of human depravity 
Our objections to this system are not, however, confined t 
the want of sufficient consideration being attached to the 
moral and religious training of the convicts sent abroad, as w 
have also to glance at the manner in which they are emploved 
This seems to have been made a matter of as little care and 
forethought as that branch of the system we just attempted to 
deseribe. We have aceompanied the convict from the hulk te 
the station to which he had been sent for training, and, of 
course, a species of purification; we have seen the opportu. 
nities afforded him for mental culture, and we have glanced at 
some of the fruits—bitter indeed—of that system. Let us nos 
hastily examine low far lis employme nt at ‘those stations Was 
calculated to excite a desire for industry, to improve him in 
the trade or avocation he followed before hinfall, or to enable 
lim to be of most benetit to society and himself, when he is 
drafted to isin ate service, From some perverted reasoning 
Which we never could sufficiently comprehe nd, it appears te 
e been determined by the authorities in the Penal Colonies, 
ma regardless of previous habits and education, without 
reference to birth, breeding, or early culture, and never tating 
into consideration the qui intity or quality of crime for whie 
the doomed one was convicted, all alike must in their lirst 


stage work side by side in the gangs, and become what Is 
Hlence we have 


a ’ 
yscCu $ 


known in Treland as ‘a laboring man.” 
community of disposition and qualifications, all supp 
derive equal benetit from the same source and daily amount 
of labor. We did at one time seek to be informed 
was calculated that the objects of transportation were | 


' 
‘ 


how i 
} he 
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promoted by this system, and how the system was to be 
applied equally to men, all their former lives accustomed to 
bor, and those whose path heretofore was on the carpet 
walk of life, and to whom, therefore, the task ofa trained work- 
nan would be an impracticability, without either showing 
partiality to the trained workman, or undue harsliness to the 
untrained. It was explained to us that though the accomplish- 
ment of the daily task would in one case be attended with 
greater hardship than in the other, still the proportionate rate 
of punishment was equalised, for imasmuch as he of former 
respectability had less incitement to crime, and was, therefore, 
more inexcusable in its commission, it was considered only 
fair that his continued punishment should be more severe than 
that of the more ignorant offender. So, we presume, that the 
sane astute mind which originated this theory, also determined 
by some process of mental calculation, that, in proportion as 
the offence in one case was supposed to be greater than in the 
other, so the deserts and dole of punishment would be nicely 
valanced by requiring each to perform the same description 
aid amount of daily labor. We considered this, when we 
beard it, to be one of the most monstrous absurdities that 
ever came under our notice ; yet its application was neverthe- 
iess rigidly insisted upon. 
Now if we suppose the allotted task to be a hard day’s work 
for a laboring man, as a punishment task should be, how 
tien Is the more delicate and uninitiated convict to perform so 
much, and yet if he does not keep pace with lis hardy com- 
panion he is immediately punished for ‘ idleness.” “He is 
sentenced, perhaps, to three days solitary confinement on bread 
vet . by that process made still less capable of at- 
, ~ ork again ; and, when he does resume work, it 
pe myer spirits, and, as a natural consequence of 
og te tal pliysically weaker and only ready to 
wes He cg a ou the same score, Or, on the other 
capabilities a “ work be allotted with regard to the 
ag the, : ae who had previously been unaccustomed tu 
toe af toi Freep. aud inuced escape their fair propor- 
goa ie amount of punishment must in cituer case 
: qual and disproportioned. 
= rye neaary a of difficulty to us to realise the amount 
at Occupations wr pire cg the system ol employing these men 
uch they had formerly known nothing, 
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We have seen a motley group composed of writing clerks. 
accountants, apy thee aries, bake Ts, ti alors, shoe Ini ake TS, painters, 
with numerous other trades, and ina few instances forme: 
professional men, all working with the spade, or adding to their 
stock of knowledge by making roads, incr breaking. or 
drawing hand. earts like beasts of burden. This we think 
sad mistake , as it degraded such men, and gradually levelled 
their aspirations to the standard of ordinary day laborers, if 
not to that of the beasts whose position they were called on to 
occupy. We know it can be replied that such was the se 
n whic 1 they could be made most useful to the “system,” and 

it there was not employment for them at their own callin 
or even any thing at all like it. But we answer, that the 
system should have been made useful to them, instead 
adapting them toa systein notoriously bad, and if it was ever 
intended to improve them in mind or acquirements, the svstem 
should have inconvenienced itself, and made a field for ther 
several callings. But alas ! this system, bad in all other respects, 
had not even the redeeming feature of consistency ; one of tts 
avowed objects was to make the establishments as ne arly as 
possible self-supporting. We have seen a Probation Station 
where enormous eX] enditure was incurred with this ultimate 
object in view ; mulls, kilns, barracks, reservoirs, and many 

ther costly works, were erected on a favorite spol where the 
urrounding soil was peculiarly fertile, and enjoying a climate 
as s alul ous as C¢ ald be de sire “dl, We hh ave seen the pmense 
lores “Grubbed up,” become a vast: and sple ndid farm, Ser 
bye sinting CO asstunne all the appearance of the culture ar Ladies | 
ewilization of the mo tler-country, with a produce beyond ail 
ir experience in such matters. The establishment re ise 
not only to be a Bee but we are a 
would in time | 


+4} iti 


U 


» the 


specniate to ourselves ina ener iret manner—tlie §| pve : 

otlices, granaries, Xe., were left to moulder to decay, and ait 
bart te return to its primeval state. 7 

Dut to return to the arr: ingements tor work in the held, 
tliese gangs happen to be compesed ol the | 
varied L opposite materials mn shape of temper, that may ™ 
| | LY promiscuous assembly, and it is perhaps ft 
lisertminate dy rding wether of contheting clements, 


e controlled by the same officer, that the greatest 


ait: 
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; ‘rtune to individual conviets may be attributed. | We admit 
vow difficult it would be to m: ake a classification, in order to 
, wrrive at a harmomus blending, but ait might be done to a 
sonsiderable extent ; however, our complaint against this part 
: of the system 1s not confined to the mode of employment, but 
‘ sso to the class of men usually selected as overseers of gangs, 
snd we allude to this matter in the hope that the Directors yi 
} the Reformatory Institutrons may devote some of their atten- 
) don to the avoidance of similar blunders. Many of those 
overseers came in contact with us, and though we are convinced 
they were men of ununpeachable integrity and uprightness of 

conduct, we are equally sure they were as innocent of the 

mode of dealing with different temperaments, and as ignorant 

of the methods of reform, as they were of the laws of C onfucius. 

Selected from a class whose principal object was the earning a 

livelihood, and unintluenced by the shghtest anxiety for the 

future well being of their charge, without the power of dis- 

erminating between the constitutionally incapable, and the 

wilfully lazy—aried with an authority most dangerous to 

invest ‘such persons with, we have seen ‘these overseers “ lord 

itover” their unfortunate fellow beings in a manner that has 

requently involved the most disastrous consequences to thie 

utter, The grand and, indeed, the only desideratum, as far as 

we could observe, of these overseers, Was the exacting a cer- 

lain amount of obedie ‘nee, and a good day’s work, which good 

ays work they would have at any cost whatene ver to the 

convict; here commences the downward career of many an 

unlappy prisoner ; stung by the ignorance or want of dis. 

rmination of his oflicer, who is ine apable of appreciating hus 

stertions because those exertions fail to accomplish the allotted 

task, he despairs of giving satisfaction or creditably serving his 

period lof probation, and in this dilemma he has the rashness 

femonstrate. ‘Then, indeed, be makes himself the victim 

vindictive, uicompromising cruelty; he is immediately 

harged with “Gdleness and insolenee,” of which the overseer 

: aly believes him guilty ; no proof 1s required beyond the 

' oats dixit of his accuser, no palhiating cireumstanees are 

Hehe for or believed, if olf red, and he is summarily con- 
gned to the dark and solit; ary cell for a period, varying ac- 
ding m4 circumstances, of from fourteen d: ays to one calen- 
4 HOnM, or the last seimtilla of self-respect is quenched by 
YMrous stroke of the lash. We have known instances 
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where the use of a little discernment, or disere ‘Lion, WOuld, wy 
are persui ued, lave had a most salutary effect on the ming 
and conduct of the conv ict, who was re ‘nde ‘red de ‘sperate by 
coercion. 

But the period of which we write was not considered ox: 
of reform; the entire object seemed to be punishinent for past 
offences, and exacting discipline as a means to insure futy 
good siege Np ine Many unhappy beings whose orig 
sentence was only seven vears transportation, and who jay 
now se ved three tines this il period, are stil ti ling an iu 
thraldom and chains, because they have been goaded to des 
peration by the, we o* hot say wilful, but ignorant zeal and 
persecution of the ir oflicers. We have had vast experience 
these unhappy men, and we have seldom found them inae- 
cessible to kindness and reasou, indeed we have observed that 
those who revolted most against coercion, were tle more easilj 
subdued by firmness tempered with kindness, and, when once 
convinced that ¢Aeir own interest was sought for, and ultimate 
reformation desired, they willingly obe ved, and cndeavored to 

ymprove. At the period of which we write, our mind Was 
deeply impressed with the importance of endeavoring to w 
by encouragement, and edify by example, instead of beat lising 
by coercion and the lash, and to awaken in the mind « 
convicts under our immediate supe rvision ally latent ye or 
memory of any e rly moral instruc tion, instead of eradicatnig 
it, by provoking r feelings of detest: ation to authority, and op 
position to all discipline. Our authority was limited, 
our views were necessarilly confined to our own pny at i" 
strict rule, discipline, and routine, were the features of ti 
system we were employed to carry out, and by the genera 
regulation as, all infringements dem: anded and received summary 
punishinent. lt was our desire, as far as m our power ia), 
to cause all the rules and regul ations to be strictly observed, 
but to avoid the punishme ntsas far as possible—in other 
words, to make the observance of the rules a matter of pnt 


ciple, Instead of a motive for escaplig chastisement, $i 
being, to our mind, the most effectual method of restonis 

those men toa | roper sense of their position, and jnduelt . 
them to acknowle dye the justice of their seitence, ab ( regi 
lor its cause, on their emanec Ipation from their term of | | 
tion, | 


lhe station to which we were attaclied usuaily cob 
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between three and four hundred convicts, divided into four 
asses, the best conducted being the first class, while the 
fourth was composed of those who in consequence of local 
fences were degraded to work in chains ; it therefore rejoiced 
4 the local cognomen of “chain gang.” All newly arrived 
sonviets commenced their course in the third class, thence, 
at short intervals, they graduated upwards or downwards as 
their conduct merited. Our supervision was over the second 
class, the medium position, consequently our mode of treat- 
went was of importance, inasmuch as, its consequences, either 
placed the convict in a recognized position of good conduct, 
or degraded him to work on in hopeless despondency, We 
wifess that we imposed upon ourselves a most difficult, and 
often a most disheartening task, but we found that perseverence 
was gencrally rewarded. Often and often, have we had to take 
one of these men aside, ostensibly for another purpose, and 
laving pointed out the misconduct that had come under our 
observation, speak to him as a being possessing human 
feelings, and liable to human weaknesses. We could recount 
vveral Instances, where the most hardened, many of them 
patriarchs in years as wellas in sin, had been melted to tears 
when in familiar conversation we haveaccompanied him through 
te scenes of his carly history, and home recollections of * the 
od familiar faces,” gradually reviewing his course, from the 
cays of childhood aud innocence, to the moment at which we 
were speaking. ‘Then shifting our discourse to the capacity 
wud disposition of our listener, tell him somewhat of the 
uigher destiny for which man was created, and implore of him, 
vot for our sake, but for his own, to act on our suggestion, 
‘9 come to us with all his heart-burnings and troubles, to 
look on us as desirous to befriend him, and to seek our ad- 
‘ee without fear of lis motives being misinterpreted. Our 
“sappolutments were many ; often within short periods have 
Xe had occasion to resume our warnings to the same person, 
but We did resume them, pointing out the ingratitude he had 
‘iowh to ws, reminding him of the consequences had we 
— the ordinary discipline, and again appealing to his 
. velings, and convincing him of bis personal interest 11 
le Inatter, we have, in numerous instances, brought about a 
“ale ot obedience and good conduct, that no coercion, We are 
persuaded, would never have accomplished. Another plan of 
"urs Was to assemble our class occasionally in the evenings, 
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after calling r the muster roll for bed, and oi t 
iljoming the d mutory, without the presence of ano 
oflicer, we would address them in a b ily, We would pons | 
out anv eircumstances with which we = were displeased, , : 
Wwe would speak to them as af their short COMES We | 
a subject of personal grievance to us, as well as being an jp. 
fringement of the regul: Hons, We tried a a Sneceed 

exciting a desire of emulation amongst them ; aud we hes | 
not fo sav, as ar sult of our pl: ail, that ren \ Whose case g 
first _ ared hopeless attained private service, aid succeeded 
well, s far as we subsequently hac OPPOrUul les of tra 

t| wir career. As well as Wwe Can remember, at th 3 pe 
there were but three instances where we had to dooce Hit . 


of our men to a lower class, but we must in honesty confess 


having received many of them back from the tirst class. This, 
however, In our partiality for our own plan, we were disposed , 
to attribute more to the Management of that class, than tot , 


fault of the men,—perlaps a little of both was the true cause. 

We found that by our system we were enabled to get com- 
paratively willing labor—our class, with the assistance of 4 
admirable Overseer, posse ssing all the qualities we desir 
soon distinguished themselves for their industry, order, and N 
cleanliness, We received the Inarked approval ot our sup 
officers, and we, at this moment, feel happy i the cont 
tion, hat years ago We acted by the rule whieh as i 
recewwig ceneral approbation as the best. Wath our 
motion, which we subsequently attained, our opportunites 
, as we could then interfere with meu out of 
Class without being considered intrusive ; on favorable oces- 


Liv ri Pe Ped if 


| | | ] , : . . , obs rx’ 
Stons We spoke, as already described, to some of the wot 


characters ol the “ chain gang we promused to obtain 


= > 
tiem oa repeal ot some of. that degrading sentence, as 


reward for cert: ih appearances of an linprovement in coud 


andaif they did not infringe on our conditions for a stat 
peri id. In some Cases We succeeded, In some WE did tty 
even here, we found, that our system produced ample rests 
and that men, despairing of ever shaking olf their chats 
| 


are liberty in this world, Were roused to a selise 0! 


‘ madition, With hew Hv x awakened, ana A atterwafras > 


that t 


tii 





me of these men om private service. We fear 
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endeavoring to explain the system which we found beneticial, im- 
julging in the hope, that others may be induced to try its ellicaey. 
In doing this we are unavoidably led to state our own: share 
nthe experiment, and we feel constrained to show that while 
wr motives, aud most of our adopted means were only known 
+> ourselves, their results called forth the marked approval of 
‘jose to whom we were responsible. We auxiousiv trust 
‘oat the directors, and other authorities connected with the 
Reformatory Movement, will give their most careful considera - 
son to the selection of the officers of these establishments, 
partienlarly, Lhose fo be employed dn ad suhordinate capacity. 
Un these, in an infinite degree, will depend the suecess of the 
sleme, and it will be found, that in proportion as_ the 
ficers exercise their authority with discretion and firmness, 
but at the same time with a knowledge that they are dealing 
with fellow beings possessed of hearts and an immortal soul, 
will the prisoners learn to respect and imitate that example, 
ad be grateful to the system which, while it punishes crime, 
provides for their moral and intellectual advancement. 
The falure of all past experiments may be attributed to the 
de of their adminstration. ‘The theory of the last: system 
was not in itself bad—namely, to sentence an offender to a 
m riod of transportation, to send him abroad, and there to place 
im fora tine under a system of discipline and traiming, and 
Hien to discharge him to private service. But we have stated 
some of the resnits of this system when left to a casual ad- 
wuistraion. We are more apprehensive regarding the selec- 
on ol subordinate officers than those of a higher class, be- 
case, from the position they are called on to oceupy, and 
it rate of remuneration, they are not generally of that class 
sessing the most essential qualifications, therefore this 
pout will require careful consideration and judgment, more 
ruicularly when it is remembered that those are the officers 
‘OWE have most freqnent intercourse with the convicts, 
* Whose influence and example will therefore be of the inost 
Neral importance ; and it may be relied upon, that unless 
““soner sees something in the officer placed over him com- 
is respect and making him feel his own inferiority, 
, Ui be ho improvement wrought in that case, but he 
_ lWardly despise that whieh he considers unworthy of 1m- 
' Opportumties seldom presented themselves to us 
aii opinion of the qualifications of the oflicers 


main” 
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connected with prisons in England and Lreland, nor arewe ayer 
of the extent of their desire to benefit the moral condition os 
the conviet, or of their power of self eontrol and moderation 
in cases W he re their example ts likely to leave a lasting j impres: 
S1on. In th ic elass ot oflicers with wilom we were ac qual nted 
e frequently had to dep ‘lore the extreme selfishiness and disre. 
pie of e xample which charaeterized their exercise of authority - 
and we have often wondered at the rigor with which the 
would cause the convict to be pumshed for following an ex 
ample set by themselves, or for indulging in a forbidded lw 
ury, which they themselves had supplied. We will instar 
the case of smoking tobaceo ; that article was foremost in ¢! 
forbidden fruit of the Probation Stations, its use or POssessio 
was an offence against the rales of discipline demanding sum- 
mary chastisement. Possibly, nine-tenths or more of the 
convicts) had forme = been much given to the habit of using 
it, consequently its want was a great and _ trying privatio 
The overseers 1 many instances would smoke all day when 
superintending their ¢ lass at work, thus ereatiug 1 the mena 
longing for that which they otherwise might have forgott 
and Keeping alive a desire tliat might i course of time ha’ 


died away altogether. © Thuis, to our mind, was b . seltis 
and cruel to a degree. But they have gone farther ; hatiy 0 
them have supplied the convicts with tobaeco for some tri 

service rendered by the convict im his spare time to the louse: 


hold ponies of the overseer or other officer: or tt has beet 
civen by their wives, and yet the convict has been — 
and de; rraded for having it in his posse ssion, and dechuing 

ell where he got it, having ¢ received it under a solemn proms 
to that etfeet. No wy we do not complain of the fact, that to- 
baceo anil other luris are denied to the convicts while 
under penal servitude; we think it quite right that suc h an 
arrangement should be insisted upon. But we strongly pr 
test against Ins appe tite for those luxuries being excited, and 
made ravenous by seeing others use them under his eves, an 
ius longine for a smoke increased by the atmosphere which he 
breathes being perfumed by the pipe of his overseer. The 
entire absence of 1) rine “iple too, display ived in the Oversee? ; 
allowing his family to: supply an article and then punts! 


» ’ . ? * m| 
CU wiet 1 \ le li ling to the te mptation. \\ ec hope Ssllci | prac: 
tices are not tolerat | nd thst 
lees are hot tolerated in the institutions at home, and ths 
+} : . mr 0! 
the officers of those institutions look with as much  horrot 
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such a proceeding, as We do ; but, as we hefore observed, we 
nave had no opportunity of judging for ourselves in this par- 
soular, or their disposition towards the convicts generally. 

We were at one time acquainted with an officer from the 
Model Prison at Pentonville, who was called upon to eXercise 
is powers of management in the country in which we met; he 
wasa most worthy man, and a most rigid disciplinarian— 
ove whose eye woul. detect a forbidden piece of bread, the size 
ofashilling, ina prisoner’s coat pocket, or the smallest particle 
of dust on the sole of his shoe; he would also, at a glance, 
observe a half-formed spider’s web on a ceiling fifteen feet high, 
or he would discover that an iron pot about to be placed the 
vext moment ona smoking fire was not burnished to the 
iinest polish of steel; but we believe that a prisoner’s moral 
condition never cost hima thought ; he literally made clean the 
‘outside of the cup and platter,” while the inside, (the pri- 
soner’s mind,) was uncared for as a thing not worth his notice. 

lf we take this gentleman’s ideas of reformation as a specimen 
{the system pursued at Pentonville, where he received Ins 
iramng, we may feel fully assured that the establishment 1s 
very clean, well dusted, and conducted in a manner calculated 
to excite the highest admiration of a casual visitor; but we 
question whether there will be found existing between the 
prisoners and those placed over them a mutual feeling that the 
permanent or ultimate good of the prisoner 1s intended. We 
are bound, however, to believe, from what we have read of this 
lustitution, that matters are conducted there in a more generous 
uddiseerning manner. When we remember the training of the 
poor banished convicts, and its influence on their subsequent 
career, We are not surprised to find that, the first act of the local 
egislature of Van Diemen’s Land on obtaining a free Constitu- 
ott Was, to take vigorous measures for the stoppage of transpor- 
lation to the colony altogether, and this at a period when the col- 
euists Were in the greatest difficulty for want of labor, owing to 
ve Gseovery of gold in Australia, whither all the free laborers 
‘fom the adjoinmg colonies at once flocked, leaving the old 
os pring cepts the means of cultivating their farins. 
apie ch ie colonists been taken at an ordinary period, 
ei no Importance to it, as they naturally enough 

ahs considered desirous to shake off the stigma of being 
tna mmunity, and their island still continuing to be 
eceptacle of the crime of all the British Dominions, but 
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we attach a vast importance to the act under sich ey 
cumstances as the above, as, it proves, beyond al! contradic. 
tion, that the colonists would prefer to leave their. farm. 
uncultivated, and their property uncared for, OF pay a ruinon: 
rate of wages for tree labor, rather than be associated wit 
men immersed in all villany, and debased by mutual contam. 
ination. Nor, when we bear im mind that the colonists were 
not at all times convinced of the integrity of their officers. 0, 
that the labor of the convict at the probation. stations, wa. 
always applied for the benefit of the pubhe ; are we astonish 
by the annonneement im_ the newspapers, that the sam 
Legislative Body which suecessfnlly struggled against trans 
portation, appointed a committee to enquire into the working 
of the remnant of the system. still existing. But the head o 
the convict department, the Comptroller General, unwilling t 
encounter an unpleasant investigation, refused to appear befor 
the bar of the House of Assembly, and subsequently, « 
believe, left the Colony altogether, to escape the tender mercies 
of the sergeant at arms. Let the Home Authorities then 
take warning by the facts spoken of from the south, and let 
them be well convineed that they do not fall into the som 
error. The ticket-of-leave system will soon begin to unfoll 
tothe public whether the convicts are improved by thei 
present mode of treatment, or whether, as im the case cm 
sidered, they have been made so much the worse, in propor! 
as they have been kept under discipline and under the teaching 
of each other. 

Looking back at the bitter fruits of the old “ system,” i 
are not astonished at the colonists having almost a loathing 
for both convict and his labor; they found him a serpent 
their homesteads and an unwilling drudge in their fh Ids, a 
occasioned by the debasing “ system.” Indeed we think tha! 
these cireumstanees whieh we have brought to view, Wi 
afford full and sufficient explanation of the hostility of Me 
colonists to receiving any more convicts, and that to them, 
rather than to motives of “ pride,” may be attributed the oppe- 
sition the system has encountered in the face of a pressing &™ 
mand for laborers ; but we still hope that the dawn of anew ™ 
is breaking on this all important subject, and that under ® p ) 
per and well regulated system, wherein the convict Wows 
properly trained at home, and only those who show £o% 


; ‘ ,' 4: > ; a Loe! 
Symiptous of reformation sent abroad, the hostility $ 
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colonists will be withdrawn. We also fully anticipate that the 
colonies will be again thrown open to the reception of all that 
can be made useful, as industrious and well conducted servants, 
by which arrangement we feel confident the interests of every 
party would be promoted. | . 

In the present state of public feeling, and the manifest de- 
sire to restore these men to a recognised position in the social 
scale, we are not without hope tliat most of the evils and 
injustices to which we have drawn attention will be promptly 
met and checked, or that at all events the convict will not be 
made a worse moral subject by his incarceration than he had 
previously been. Years must elapse ere the evils arising 
from the mal-administration of the old convict system will 
have died away ; in hundreds of cases they can only cease with 
the life of the convict, in others an improved system, even now 
in the twelfth hour, might have its due effect. We therefore 
hope that the present endeavor to improve the moral condition 
of the convicts at home will be equally extended to those 
in our colonies who have been the victims of a less discerning 
course of discipline. And we anxiously pray that such selec- 
tion of officers may be made, both at home and abroad, as will 
ensure to the convict a fair chance of availing himself of thie 
benevolent intentions of the advocates of the reformatory 
movement, Our principal ground of hope, however, attaches 
to the application of the reformatory discipline to the juvenile 
convicts; in their case the mind is not past moulding to a 
sense of better things, besides, this is striking at the root of 
theevil, Let the erring youths of our present community oc 
taught the right path, with moral training accompanied by tlic 
ordeal of suffering for justly punished deeds, and there will be 
little dread of an important diminution in our calendar ol 
cine, ‘The iniquitous haunts of villany, once swept out, must 
yield to the enlightened progress of the day, and these youths, 
instead of becoming hereafier the fathers of a race destined to 
le on Hoe goth which they inherited as a birth- 
= “ oon ie honest and virtuous fathers of children 

good example and a comfortable home. 
ta tata papers have been written, and practical 
— harap ag as to the management of our juvenile 
bal. from whet : ~ it unnecessary to enlarge on the subject . 
eer at we havealready written relative totheappolmtinent 
4 officers, it may be judged with what pleasure we perceive 

30 ; judg at pleasure we perceive 
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that the subject IS WOW considered in INOSL essential lem ty 
the great scheme of reformation. A judicious selection ot 
teachers, unaccompanied by sectarianism and polemical differ. 
ences, will, to our mind, produce the most beneficial results. 
But if party feeling and religious antnosity are allowed to 
disturb the harmony of the re formatory institution, particularly 
in Ireland, the primary object will soon be sw: allowed up, in 
the unfat oa nable gulf of controve rsy and strife about wo be 
Being anxious to exatnine for ourselves the extent of im. 
srovernent observable under the new system of reformation, 
he as it has been tried in Dublin, we recently obtained ad- 
mission, through the kindness of a friend, into the Smithfield 
Reformatory mm this city, the first Institution of the kind 
established im Ireland, and that principally referred to in the ev 
dence of Captain Crofton. We selected, as the time. most 
likely to see things as they really are, not what they appear to 
the casual visitor, the hour of between 7 and § o’clock p.M., 
such being to our knowledge the pertod when order and regu- 
larity are somewhat thrown aside, being a sort of idle interval 
betwee n the cessation of work and the arr angement for supper 


md bed. We did not want to see this Institution at a time 
when the prisoners and all things in the prison were in Inspec 
fion trim; we had seen enough ‘of that, and were prepared to 


know that pr visitor might find all things very orderly and 
well regulated while lis visit lasted. We desired to slip iv iu, 
so to speak, and find matters in the undress of homely life. 
With what pleasure we record this visit—instead of findit ug 
the prisoners lounging about as was usual at that hour, indulg- 
ing wm idle, and often profane discourse, or chewing the cud 
of bitter and remorseful thought, we found that a lecture room 
had been established to improve aad open up their m inds, and 
possible, win them back for society here, or make them steady, 
‘aw-obeying men for one, or othe of our colonies, Canada of 
Lustralia. In this room we found all the prisoners assembl led, 
pparently contented, and listeniag to a most instructive, Us 
tul lecture, and one calculated to convince them that thetr 
moral improveme nt had really become an object of interest 1 
the legislature ; that they were not altogether forgotten in this 
work 1, and that the governing hand that was compelled 0 
draw the sword of justice to punish, was also desirous to 80¥ 
the seeds of instruction and goodness in their breasts, before 
returning it to its sheathe. The subject of the lecture wi 
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«Prisons Past and Present.” The Jecturer—himself a young 
man, and, we understand, one who had raised himself above the 
sceidents of birth and circumstances by an industrious tuition of 
his own mind, and who is now, we trust, on the road to a position 
where his talents can be made of still greater service in connexion 
with this good work —the lecturer pointed out to his audience 
with much ability, the well known history of former Prison Ad- 
ministration, culling therefrom (alas how few were his oppor- 
tunities !) any bright and honorable exceptions to that reign of 
tyranny and bad management, and presenting, with just indig- 
nation, for the abhorrence of his listeners, the abuses and 
eruelties of that mistaken period. 

Having paid a passing tribute to the virtues of John Howard, 
Flizabeth Fry, and others of their class, he proceeded, im a 
manner well suited to the occasion, to impress on the prisoners 
the opportunities and advantages now offered to them, the 
gratitude that should inspire them that they had escaped the 
lot of their early fellow sufferers ; and he then further impressed 
the necessity of strict morality and mental improvement, as 
being indispensable to their future happiness and advancement. 
his we felt to be a step in the right direction, but it is only 
one of many that are necessary ; however, we are sure the rest 
will follow, and that the men confined here will be duly im- 
proved by the exertions made for that purpose. We were 
gratified to observe that one of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons in Ireland, Doctor Lentaigne, was present on the 
above occasion, an attentive observer of the whole scene, and, 
no doubt, improving the opportunity for his own future gui- 
dance, _This shows that, in one instance at least, “the nglit 
man is in the right place ;” for were this gentleman only dis- 
posed, as is too often the case, to confine his attention to the or- 
‘inary and indispensable routine of office hours, he would, at the 
Bi es Sie ty speak, have been comfortably enjoyilig 
dl didi: y circle but his heart 1s evidently in the work , 

¢ wish him all success in his arduous calling. 
stalenee eying to record, that his Excellency the Lord 
eae oy mo Pay though private visitor at the hours of 
ih, “ahi ¥i ot lets of the Directors, aud we doubt not that 
vill tend to nati by such men under such circumstances 

neScial os, o a the most beneficial results. But whether 
devoting ges ts follow or not, those persons who are now 
g their time and talents to the improvement of this 
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un! appy ("ht lass, are showing me Ch unple wort! \\ of tiie hh; tlia 


initation, and, even should their endeavors fail to produce the 

desired good, whether through the mismanavement of others. 
or the innate de ‘pravity of those they are ende ‘avoring to save 
they may be happy in the consciousness of having tried’ t 
grap ple with and overcome a state of affairs ruluous to their 


country, disgraceful to humanity, and degrading to civilization 


VI.—STEAM AND TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNI. 
CATION, 
General Remarks on Steam and sessote oat Communication 
ul the present dl. ly, wilh reference to the United Kingdoms 
as the centre. By Thos. Knox Fortescue. New Fuition 
Dublin: J. Robertson, 3 Grafton street, 1852. 


We have for some time been flattering ourselves with the 
hope that Ireland is becoming decidedly practical ; and we 
feel no small pleasure in’ giving expression to our humble 
opiion, that the experience of each day tends to confirm thie 
Mea, re to afford thi most solid proots of the just ground 
upon which it was at first conceived. The character of the peo- 
ple appears to be undergoing a complete revolution ; to bi in 
a transition state between its former restless and Utopian ta- 
ture, and that happy species of existence, of which thrift, 

vdustry, and foresiz ‘lt, may be said to form the principal 
imgredients. Through whatever part of the Island we travel, 
-_ for our part there is hardly any of it we have not 


n withint hose last few vears,) it is impossible to avord 
beholdit (9 | 


bite 


ic ste: uly developine nut of these esse ytial a9 
butes of a Nation’s greatness, either as exe mpli ified 1 its 
seaport or inland towns, in the great agricultural mprove- 
ments which, have taken place, or in the more business hike 
conversations which we hear on the Railw: ay or at the Hotel. 
t hat all this is the natural effect of the comparative cessation 
f political agitation, (even while admitting the exasj yerating 
causes which produced it,) is evident at first sight. The 
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winds of those classes who, from their position, naturally be- 
come the creators of commercial and agricultural greatness, 
funinfluenced by unhealthy motives, having become quieted 
and refreshed by repose from the thunder of the platform, 
aud the fiery rhapsodies of the press, pursue with serenity 
and redoubled vigor the more satisfactory and profitable em- 
ployments of the farm or the counting-house, Abstracting the 
beneficial character of free expression, when it originates as 
the result of moral thought, is carried on in the true spint 
of freedom, and never transgresses its legitimate boundaries, 
low great the contrast. between the majestic though silent 
growth of a Nation’s intrinsic wealth, and happiness, and the 
ephemeral blaze and rapid extinction of a system of mental 
excitement, which leavesnothing behind of a salutary tendency, 
save the example it teaches mankind to avoid! 

The author of the pamphlet now before us, deserves the grati- 
tude of all his countrymen, for the tterest he has taken in 
the consideration of a question so intimately associated with 
the prosperity of Lreland, as that of, “ Steain and ‘Telegraphic 
Communication :” the subject of Transatlantic Communication 
has been before us for years, and the advantages our [sland 
would derive from the carrying out of such measures as were 
proposed, one of which has, we are happy to state,been adopted 
by “The New York, Newfoundland and London Submarine 
telegraph Company,” are abundantly obvious. sut Mr. 
Fortescue deserves the merit of taking a stall wider view, and 
of suggesting a method by means of which, Ireland will be- 
come the centre of a collection of radii, whose extremities 
shall be connected with every country in the Earth, ‘There 
s No benefit which may not be derived from the realization 
of this project, and we nay here mention one which has al- 
ready actually resulted it is, that by the able manner in which 
it has been brought before the public, it came to be discovered 
that the deve lopment of Lrish Fisheries, would in every human 
probability be attended withthe most marked and speedy 
success, In every new Company, therefore, that we sce arise and 
Which is identified with Irish Fisheries, it is only natural to 
‘uppose that each are more or less indebted for their existence, 
to the application of scientific principles, such as have been 
cited by the author of this pamphlet as being suited to our 
de pd INChHLs, Mr. lortescue 1s Secretary to, “ty The London 
and West of Ireland Fishing and Vish Manure Company,” 
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the admirable treatise of whose director we have alpeady 
reviewed, and which we are happy to hear is progressing s 
favorably ; our happiness, however, is materially alloyed hy 
learning that very few shares have been taken by Irishmeg, 
who of all others should be so well aware of the vast treasures 
which lie beneath the waters of their Bays. Let us trust that 
they will speedily be tanght by the example of their neigh. 
bours, the remunerative nature of such investments, aud that a 
will enter with spirit into the prosecution of an undertaking, 
replete with incalculable benefit to themselves and to ther 
country, thus advancing another important step upon that 
golden path, which leads so faithfully to national renown, In 
the following lucid manner, the Author demonstrates the fact 
that our Island constitutes the grand focus of civilization. 


On inspecting the general chart, we at once recognise this, cur 
group of islands, as being the focus of “ the inhabited,” “ the com. 
mercial,” and ‘* the civilized world,” which again, on more minute 
iuquiry, are found to have the Isle of Man occupying, as near as 
possible, the local central position. Within the circuit of this is. 
land, which is about thirty miles long by twelve wide, one may per- 
ceive in the little glens, streamlets, and waterfalls alone, the face 
of nature in miniature, the contrast of which with the majestic 
expanse that bursts upon the sight on ascending 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea to the summit of Snea-fell, fills the spectator with 
intense admiration. This view—the only one of the kind in these 
dominions—is truly sublime in its extent, and none can stand upon 
this island peak in the midst of three great kingdoms, beholding 
the shores of each at almost equally short distances beyond “ the glad 
waters of the dark blue sea,” without experiencing that emotion 
which their various associations, and the contemplation of the 
grander phases of nature, are so well calculated to inspire. It seems 
as though a microscope having fallen from the eye, a telescops has 
been substituted; or as when the soul, which, imprisoned within its 
tenement of clay has known only the limited field which its circum 
stances permitted it to survey, suddenly bursts the bars of its prison. 
house and emerges into space, where the countless myriads of worlds 
roll in silent and solemn majesty before the astonished and eprap- 
tured vision. ‘ 

Its superficial contents are about 130,000 square acres, of which 
about 90,000 are under cultivation, The streams are namerous, 
and the hills disposed continuously. Douglas is its most populous 
and chief commercial town; its harbour admits vessels draw 
eurbteen feet Water, avd is sheltered from the north, west, voce 
south; but though open to easterly winds, there is not amore secure 
refuge in St. George’s Channel, A pier and two lichthouses have 


been erected ; and the formation of harbours accessible at all tim 
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of tide to vessels and steamers of any mode rate burden, has received 
the attention of Government. The town itself is not only populous, 
but its veighbourhvod is crowded with handsome mansions and villas, 
Castletown, on the south coast, is the seat of government, and re- 
adence of the Lieutenant-Governor. Pee] is immediately opposite 
Douglas, on the west coast, and is celebrated for its cod and herring 
fishery; of the former the island enjoys the largest almost in these 
countries. At Ramsey, on the northern shore—the bay of which is 
one of the finest in the British Channel, and much resorted te— 
shipbuilding is extensively carried on by an active and busy resident 
population, and the Liverpool and Glasgow steam) ats calling here 
regularly create an extensive traffic. 

It is, in all respects, a producing island: corn, potatoes, cattle, 
fish, poultry, &c,, are shipped. The produce in wheat is about 
30000 quarters; barley, 30,000; oats, 50,000; 4,000 fishermen 
are employed in the herring fishery, which produces 80,0U0 barrels an- 
pually, Utimports British manufactures to the amount of £300,000, 
and yields arevenue to England of £25,000 a year. Rich in mi- 
perals—lead, copper, and iron ore being worked in considerable 
juantities, and many thousand tons exported annually—there is be- 
sules abundance of limestone, granite, marble, manganese, aud the 
finest pottery clay. In the lead ore from 90 to 130 ounces of silver 
per ton are found. Mineral wealth, in fact, is the characteristic of 
the island; superior water-power exists, available for manufactories ; 
salubrity of climate is among its prominent attractions, and the 
anual number of visitors is very great." 

Here also the Established Church of Evgland and Ireland, which 
has always been the one acknowledged, is to be found existing in its 
pen purity and siinplicity, 

owever, in order that we may come as directly as possible upon 
the subject matter of this paper, and at the same time give Jreland 


* In 1845, ever memorable year in railway annals, the following note 
was put turth by a * provisionally registered” company, who proposed 
fags lauatin yg the internal intercourse here, and which, as there is no fear 
vf ats causing a return of the ‘‘tever,” is now reproduced :— 

‘ The island is bounded by the following counties, viz.—Wigtonshire, 
Rirkewdbright, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, Flint, Den- 
De arvon, and Anglesea, Dublin, Belfast, Meath, Louth, and 
Na 3 i¢ railways from the inland counties, with the present lines 
on amiers, and ea tensions of them, render it accessible in a short period 
pe amapmamatc point. It is essentially a resting place on ‘the great 

eT a) etween Ireland and the north of England and Scotland.’ 
Crost e Proposed line of railway willrunfrom Douglas, by Union Mills, 
enti f sap tgp and St. John's, to Peel ; with a brauch ou the 
Sulby ni i te ohn s, by Kirk M ichael, Bishop’s Court, Ballangh, and 
ra a sama) ; and it branch line on the south, through Batlasalla, 
het poy ith continuations to ort le Mary and Port Erin. No 
cheap mae " culties exist. rhe land in many parts is obtainable ata 
gottertinen rhe the local authorities, with the sanction of the home 
tality, und : | lave power to grant the line, by which the delay, uneer- 
will * coal ‘ af expense attendant upon obtaining an act of Parliament 
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the first convideration, it must be observed, that by reason of the 
geographical position which she holds, she is pre-eminently the natura 
site for vue EMPORIUM OF AMERICAN AND European tTRappe 
the commercial medium between the two hemispheres ; and Dablin 
her capital, being the central metropolitan city of these kingdoms, 
the main fine of Mlectrie Telegraph to the extreme west point of 
Exrope in submarine connexion, via Holyhead, with the lines already 
established to the eastward, must in time be found radiating thence, 
with a weekly steam communication to the ports of St. John's, 
Newfoundland, Halifax, Boston, &¢., distant 1600 miles, or five 
days at the rate of 320 miles per day, or 18 knots an hour. To the 
northward, also, ria the Belfast railway, and extended along the 
County Down line to Donaghadee, whence to Port Patrick the 
vleetrie cables having just been laid down, completes the junction with 
the Scotch and English lines through Ayr and Dumfries: by this 
route also the rails will soon have reduced the journey between our 
inetropolis and Edinburgh, to at least an equality with that to Lon. 
don. To the eastward (where the possibility has been shewn of 
reducing the passage to Holvhead from 4 to 94 hours by means ofa 
ferry boat 400 feet long, and 1600 horse power) the line extends to 
Crewe, at which point it diverges N.K. to the port of Hull, and 
thenee direet to Hamburgh and Kiel, thereby including all the ports 
of the Baltie; and SE. to London, Dover, Ostend, Calais, &c, 
between which latter ports the telegraph has been submerged in cone 
nexion with lines to the principal towns on the continent. 

The writer goes on to expatiate on the wonderful advantages 
of steam, and comes at length to the consideration of Valenta, 
as a Packet Station between Ireland and America, Not beuig 
particularly skilled in nautical matters, our opinion on this 
subject may not go for much, however, from all we have 
heard and read, and the little we have seen, we are inclined 
to consider Galway a more suitable station, both for the 
magnificent extent und security of its bay as admitted by all, 
and more particularly for the safety which all vessels approach- 
ing or leaving it enjoy, owing to the gencral favorable 
direction of the winds, The two localities are we believe 
about the same distance from America, but the nuinber of 

! . ‘ 

sInipwreeks along the coasts adjacent to the Shaunon, render 
the constituting of Valentia a Packet Station, a haaardows 
experiunent, The foeal point of America for transatlantic 
communicauon with Ireland is thus considered :— 

| But it is to Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sidney. and St. John's, New: 
foundland, that our chief attention is to be directed. There 84 
spot which, owing to proximity te Kurope, magnificent harbours, 
Xe -. bids fair to he the focal point of America for transatlantic com: 


os cam OF s g $ 
nanteation va the west coast of Ireland; at present it has steamer 
to Newfoundland, St And a station of mue 
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v's and Bermudas, 
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and which thus becomes a common rendezvous for the 

American and West Indian steamers, This matter has attracted 
much public attention lately, but three or four discreditable feints 
only te run steamers on this route have been the result. Science, 
howener, must shortly decide the question, to the total exclusion of 
the dictates of low local interests, or unworthy national prejudices. 
The extension of the telegraph to our western ports simultaneously 
with that from Halifax to St. John’s, Newfoundland, (across Cape 
Rreton Island, with submarine wires in the Gut of Canso, and from 
Sidney to Harbour Grace, which is now in progress,) and the for- 
mation of the Railway from Bath, Maine, to Halifax, completing 
the link with the existing lines in the Republic, will compel the 
mails to adopt this route, to the exclusion it may be of Collins and 
Cunard lines. At the same time a coast line, through all the At- 
lantic cities, accompanied by the telegraph, will have been laid to 
Wilmington, (North Carolina,) which, produced on to Tampa Bay, 
or Charlotte Harbour in Florida, will in time afford the shortest 
route for our West Indian intelligence. 

There is also the branch line from Halifax through New Bruns- 
wick to Quebee and Montreal—of which, as it is a most inportant 
design, we may give the following estimate and propositions for its 
accomplishment: viz.—Cost for 550 miles, at £5,000 per mile, 
£2,750,000—say £3,000,000, to include extras; to be raised by a 
Gevernment grant in return for the transit of mails, troops, and 
military stores, &c., £1,500,000; grants from the Colonial Legis- 
lature, and by subscription of stock on the pledge of land to be sold 
to the evihpaky by the three provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, £1,500 000; total, £38,000,000. 

Lands.—Nova Scotia to sell 100,000 acres; New Brunswick, 
5,000,000 ; Canada, 1,000,000 acres. These to be paid for when 
the returns of the railway and the sales of the lands yield a surplus 
after deducting interest and the annual working expenses. 

Cost of Working. —By estimate, the annual cost of working a 
rilroad in New England has been found to be 1,200 dollars per 
wile, at which 550 miles would come to £165,000 per annum, 

Total Aunual Expense.—Interest on £1,500,000 (Government to 
te |} millions, as above, in lieu of the transit of troops &c.) at 
“epercent., £52,500 ; cost of working, £165,000 ; total £217,590. 

ulucements to Capitalists._\st. Grants of land. 2nd, Pledge -f 
payment of interest on capital by three Legislatures—say, Canada, 
one-half; New Brunswick, a fourth; Nova Scotia, a fourth. Ca. 
ei 9 be expended in Canada—150 miles—£820,000 ; New Bruns- 
ik 265 miles—£1,445,000; Nova Scotia—135 miles— £135,000. 


importance, 


| Mr. Fortescue is of bpinion that “ A Ship Canal,” would 
he ‘A m P . : ' 
’e'prelerable to any other means of communication, which 
; aie 7 . . 

has’ been proposed for the purpose of uniting the central 


Ainetican Districts: in this opinion he is joined by no less 
“Person than the Emperor of France, who, at a meeting held 
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in London it 1547, suggested a line for one, whieh it is gus 
he now intends to carry out, 


The construction of @ ship canal, however, is the preferable plas 
to adopt, and for which various lines are pointed OUL,—prewmising 
that in the Bay of Panama the rise and fall of tide is frou, Ig to %4 
feet according as the ordinary or equinoctial tides prevail; at Chagtes 
the rise and fall does not exceed as many inches; thus it ha 
that one time of tide the waters of the Atlantic are higher than thase 
of the Pacific, at another they are on the same level, and at a third 
period the Pacifie is above the low water devel of the Atlantic. Ip 
June, 1847, Prince Louis Napoleon, at a meeting held in Londoy. 
traced a line through Lakes Leon and Nicaragua which he reeom. 
mended as possessing superior local facilities, salubrity of clanate, 
populated character of the country, and the advantages of these Jakes, 
which are deep enough generally, and at a small expense might be 
couverted into harbours accessible at all times for vessels of heavy 
tounage,—they are 130 feet above the low water level of the sea— 
the latter is 95 miles long by 30 broad, with an average depth of ts 
fathoms. Prince Louis Napoleon has lately, it is said, expressed an 
intention of taking steps for the accomplishment of this project, 

The uniting of the two oceans being, on all sides, admitted asa 
inost important matter, more particularly siace the revelations of the 
wolden distriats of California and Australia, as vessels would thereby 
be saved a eircuitous and, at some seasons, a dangerous passage 
round the Horn, of several thousand miles, it becomes the interest of 
all mariiime nations to unite for the accomplishment of this great 
object. From Europe to Australia via Panaia is 1800 miles less 
than via Suez, and 2390 miles less than via the Cape of Good Hope. 
It would be productis e, jnetCcover, of great benefit to the world at 
large, and by diverting the present stream of commerce lute a new 
and legitimate channel, would stimulate the exertions, and call forth 
the resources not only of the western coasts of America, but of the 
eastern portions of Asia, and all the intermediate islands of the 
Pacitic ; the ports on the Isthmus have all been recently made free, 
ships of any nation cau enter and remain free of tounage duty ; and 
the customs duties on all goods, with two or three exceptions, have 
been reduced to the nominal one of ove per cent. These advay- 
tayres, combined with its central position fur lines of steam Davi ga- 
tion, point it out to the commercial world as an eligible position. 
Already, as has been said, there are, in connexion with the Royal 
Mail Steamers from Southampton to Chagres, lines south from 
Panama to Valparaiso, and north to St. Fraucisco and Oregon, Ac, 
While from San Francisco a branch line has been extended by a 
American company, to the Sandwich Islands, and other vessels to 
China. In course of time, it is net improbable that the southers 
extremity of the line at Valparaiso will be connected by a line 0! 
serew steamers with that of the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
at New Zealand and Siduev, to which latter por that company bas 
recent]) contracted for the conveyance of mails, &e., thus bringaug 
the Australian colonies within sixty-four days distance of these 

ountries, at the same time that the north and south extremities 
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the American west coast line may be reached hence in about fifty 


days. 

The trivial cost of constructing such a canal, is nothing in 
comparison with the immense advantages to be derived from 
the communication which would then exist; a communication 
wich in all probability would be attended with as important 
consequences, (if not more important in relation to the imter- 
nts of mankind,) as the nineteenth century has seen. Fancy 
the effects of the partial annihilation in the distance between 
these countnies and China! What a field would not then be 
opened out for the rapid and peaceful triumphs of Cliristiauit 
apd civilization ! By what noble results might not the facilitated 
intercourse with Australia be attended! Viewing it in a com- 
mercial light, the prospect is indeed magnificent, and cannot 
be surpassed, Ceylon, from its favorable situation, comes now 
to be considered as affording the greatest natural advantages 
fora central steam depdt in the Indian Seas. 


Under such a state of affairs, Ceylon, an island about the size 
of Ireland, with one-fifth its population only, and which hitherto 
bas been comparatively little known, comes prominently before us 
as the centre, or site of a steam depdt, in the Indian seas ; its fa- 
rorable sitnation is of itself almost sufficient to make any one arrive 
at this conclusion—just at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, be- 
tween the parallels of 6° and 10° N. and 79° and 82° FE. Long., di- 
rectly in the middle almost of the “ Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany's” Indian line, and presenting a point whence lines of steam 
navigation may radiate to nearly all points of the compass. It is, 
moreover, a remarkably fertile island, with an increasing tra‘le to 
Australia ; offers many advantages to European settlers; and pos- 
wsses, at least, two good harbours—that of Gallé, on the southern 
coast, and that of ‘Trincomalé, said to be one of the finest in the 
world, on the N.E. shore, where there is a naval depét and dock- 
ard. Including the whole of the Kandian territories, it came into 
= possession of the British early in 1815. Kandy, its capital, 
called by the nati es Maha Nuwera, and sometimes Sankada Gala, 
wm of Yatti Nuwera, is situated nearly m the centre of 
froth che Hewes a Long. 80° 47 K., distant 72 miles N. FE. 
pte saa A , tp 10, and 130 miles S.S.W. from rincomale, 
ows ibid . hi Hr iT feet above the sea. The Maha-ville-Gan ra 
the take of K. A ad northward, at about four miles distance, while 
length, ana rhe ys rm artificial basin, three quarters of a mile in 
eu hot eh bab wide, with a smaller one at the foot of the 
gular slice of us, form the southern boundary or hase of the an- 
planned. be; Pe ah on which the town is built, It is judiciously 
THA oh ng formed by two principal streets. — Colombo-street, 

Pans east and west, dividing the town into two equal parts,— 
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aud ‘Trincomaic-street, which crosses it at right angles, makine 
almost similar division. The present regular arrangement of the 
streets, which all run im straight lines, was made under the direction 
of the late king of Kandy, The town was founded hy Pandit, 
Prakrama Baboo III., between A. D. 1267 and 1301, though it did 
not become the eapital till 1592, and up to 1819 was little hetter 
than a collection of huts, with a population of about 3,000, Reesns 
social improvements, however, together with extensive agricultural 
and commercial operations, have caused it to advance rapidly, and 
become comparatively handsome, It now contains some tine build. 
ings, with an increasing population of 6,000 settled natives and 
Europeans, exclusive of military, with whom, up to 1832, it js 
spoken of as having been considered merely as a military post. Its 
first appearance is striking, surrounded as it is by verdant hills 
rising in amphitheatrical grandeur, and reflected in the silvery lake « 
hut a closer inspection is not just at present found fully to meet ali 
favorable impressions. Built in a basin, on a bed of eneiss, where 
the soil is exceedingly pervious to wet, the streets are rather un. 
pleasant in rainy weather, which tells against its general cleanliness 
and health ; but improvements are in progress which, when com 
pleted, will invest the place with a different character in these re. 
spects. This applies, however, to the town merely, for within 
fifteen miles around it are established the Indian missionary’s and 
other sanatory stations, as high as 3,000 feet above the sea level, 
Nevertheless, the climate is trying to European constitutions, the 
thermometer ranging from 540 to 87°, with a mean of about 74’, 
while at Colombo, though it sometimes rises to 90°, it seldom sink: 
below 76°: 

Galle presents itself as the port of call for the “ Oriental Com 
pauy’s” steamers plying between Suez and Ilong Kong direct; ané 
consequently, as a town and harbour, is iniproving rapidly in maay 
respects ; indeed, it is probable that much of the traffic to the cea- 
tral provinces will in time be transferred from Colombo to this port 
as a considerable quantity of coffee and other dry goods are annually 
damaged whilst loading from the boats in the open roadsteads there, 
owing to the swell, which, in the finest weather even, breaks over 
the gunwale and wets the merchandize. These steamers touch there, 
and then proceed to Madras and Calcutta, the line being continaes 
hence by fresh vessels to Sicapore, Australia, and Hung Kong, 


ay 


‘he following, as evidencing British spirit and enterprise 
establishing steam communication, will be read with siterest. 


With the above internal changes in progress, steam navigation { 
the south and east coasts of Africa, Madagascar, and Mauritias, a 
the one hand, and to the Indian Arehipelago and New Zealand, 
the other, in addition to the twoanonthly braach extension “rr 
has re cently heen made trom Simeapore to Ports Isssington oF 
Srivey—wonuld reward the speculator, dnd bring prosperntf at 
wealth to a community whose enterprise has already establis ‘ 
‘team conimuniecation with the followime countries :—10 Rus 
Sweden, ard Denmark, by the Hult line, to St Petersburgh | 
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North Germany, by the Hull and London lines to Hamburgh ; to 
Holland, Belyiam, and France, by the General Steam noe one 8 
— : » 
vessels} to toe north and south of Spain and to Portugal, by the 
Pepiosular Company's vessels ; to Italy, by the line from London to 
Leghorn; to Malta, the Levant, and Constantinople, by the line 
fom Liverpool; to Egypt, Arabia, Ceylon, India, Sincapore, and 
China, by the Oriental Steam Company's Vessels, to British America 
sod the United States by the Cunard and Great Western lines from 
Liverpool ; to the West Indies, Mexico, the north and east coasts 
of South America, by the West India line; to Peru and Chili by 
the West Coast line; to the Cape and Caleutta by the General 
Screw Steam Ship Company ; to Australia by a branch from the 
Oriental Company's line at Sineapore, The only colony of any 
uapertance which has not now the advantage of direct steam com. 
muuication is New Zealand. The ocean mail lines are upwards of 
60,000 miles in length, costing the Post-office about one million 
sterling annually. 


None can doubt the importance of Malta as a link in the 
great chain of communication; valuable as has been her 
situation hitherto ina military sense, she is likely now to have 
that value tenfold enhanced; and also to become the main- 


spring of gigantic commercial action. Cromwell is said to 


have exclaimed upon first seeing Ireland, ‘ this indeed is a 


country worth fighting for.’ In imitation of the great 
Puritan, we may with justice say, Malta is an island worth 
holding. To be the centre from whence radiate connecting 
lines to the principal cities of Murope, Asia, and Africa, all of 
which can be traversed with lightning speed, is sutlicient to 
render the locality whieh commands such an advantage envi- 
able in the extreme. " 


Gr erage.time hetween Malta. and Alexandria and the coast of 
sdaleetha; we on days ov ninety -six hours, (though this perhaps ts 
batieds ae’. an ie reality,’ as pearly as possible equal to that 
poll vhonbehal | Hibraltar ; thus Malta is manitestly the middle 
agg he ve extremes of the Mediterranean, From Malta 
al present Ber Ye 1¢ focus of the political and commerejal. world) 
forty fous hidaea'nh on the average, SIX days, or one hundred and 
eee to he! “pew rat her position in this point of view may not 
the raj] I dich exactly, However, after the continuation of 
Continuous Rd te, to Avingon, which is at present in progress, one 
length betwe » from Marseilles to Boulogne will be available, in 
Poa ae aan ond eight hundred miles, which is equal te, 
twenty-five iaile, & esd or thirty-eight hours, at the rate of only 
between ‘aye aad Y our. The whole time of transit of intelligence 
AD average ; ey r | a pay would thus be reduced to five days, on 
Fould accomplish fi di or switt trains on these nportant occasions, 
oftwentyeiohe. ; ve distance several hours earlier —say, at the rate 

“eight, stead of twenty-five miles per hour, and the whole 
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time occupied between Calais or Boulogne and Marseilles becomes 
no more than twenty-eight or twenty nine hours; in addition to 
this, between Malta and the port of Marseilles, the time at se i 
about two days and a quarter, or fifty-four hours, on an Averagy 
and thus brings Malta within nearly the same distance of London as 
she now is of Alexandria. This would be the line of “latest ig. 
telligence between the United Kingdom, Malta, and the East s" while 
the direct bi-monthly communication by the Peninsular and Oriegy! 
Company's vessels, will continue to be the route of the wajority af 
passengers, with whom the remaining in England tili the latest day 
isamatter of no consequence. To include the transfer of mer. 
chandise would perhaps be useless, as heavy packages always take 
the cheapest mode of conveyance ; whereas, in the case of passengers 
and news, expense becomes a secondary consideration, Independent 
of the above view, though by no means the less surely connected 
therewith by the results or effeet produced, this island is made the 
head quarters, not only of all steamers direct between the United 
Kingdoms and the colonies in the Kast, but of all foreign steamers 
whose traffic in any respect may be worthy of a secoud thought, ina 
proportionately greater or less degree ; for they have each their 
several depdts here, andin return they contribute to keep up a com. 
munication with those foreign ports to which at present no British 
steamers ran regularly. Sheis the radiating point to Alexandria, 
Beyroutt, Sinyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Naples, Rome, Leghorn, 
Genoa, and Marseilles, immediately on the arrival of mails from 
either of the extreme east or west points.* 


The advantages to be derived from the realization ot the 
project mooted in the next extract, will be discernible at fire 
sturlit. 


The two lines of direct communication between the United Kug- 
doms and Alexandria—that, via Trieste and Corfa—join in with eacti 
other off the western extremity of Candia, where perhaps, in a few 
years, policy will point out the eligibility of a British settlement 
being established, until eventually, the whole or the greater part + 
an island whose situation enables it to command the approaches to 
Greece, the Archipelago, ‘Turkey, and the countries bordering 
the Black Sea; and in the climate of which, all the necessaries and 
the luxuries of life, from the produce of the torrid to that of the 
frigid zones, tind a temperature suitable to their almost ere 
yrowth,—may he brought peaceably under the flag of the atte 
Empire; and thus would one of the fairest portions of the earth ‘ 
rescued from the curse of despotism and heathenism, to grace, ® 


cence A 


* There is a map published by Augustus Logerot, No. 5, , er 
Augustins, Paris. shewing all the railroads in Kurope and the say 
steamers in the Mediterranean, a glance at which will be ey ae 
convey a general idea; and the more readily if the universal term, 
of steam, be mentally substitued for “railroads and “* steamboat 
while perusing the foregoing pages. 
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h jewel, the diadem ot a Christian queen, the sway of 


another ric } 
s not the setting of the sun—xor the noctur- 


whose sceptre recognise 
nal repose of the tax-man. 


After entering into an elaborate statement of the superiority of 
Valentin asa Packet Station over Galway, the arguments con- 
tained in Which, however, would seem to us to prove rather the 
henefits the south of Ireland would obtain from the adoption 
of the former, than the good resulting to the Island in gene- 
ral, the anthor winds up with a few excellent remarks upon 
some of the chief improvements upon our present condition, 
which will be likely to follow the establishment of Imsh and 
American steam communication, There is nothing whatever 
chimerical in his suppositions ; most naturally do they appear 
to grow out of a consideration of the question, and a most 
fortunate day will that be for the Jand of, “the holy hills” 
when the desired consummation shall have taken place. As to 
those submarine railways, &e., spoken of towards the end, 
we must confess ourselves rather sceptical of é#ezr success, and 
as far as the flying machine, and manageable monster balloon 
are concerned, we will not see them in the preseut century at 
any rate, as they have proved complete failures. 


So much has been said and written, if not read, respecting the 
advantages which transatlantic intercourse would bestow on Ireland, 
that it will be as well to spare the reader upon the present occasion, 
merely mentioning the saving of three or four days to men in busi- 
ness throughout Ireland generally, and giving them the commercial 
intellivence at first, instead of, as under the existing erroneous 
stem, second-hund ; the drawing of commercial men of all nations 
terough this island on business, and thus affording them an oppor- 
tanity of seeing and judging for themselves, instead of being 
miggtided by selfish or hostile reports; the saving of expense to 
passengers, by a reduction of fares as well as lime inthe transit 
and the diminution in the unpleasantness of the sea voyage ; 
a ry econoiny in the expenditure in steam vessels’ fuel, 

a tear, msurance, pilotage, light dues, &c. Jredand, in fact, 
# yet to be born into the commercial world, and it is the establishing 
. Packet-station that will most materially assist at her ovation. — 
aa rsd matters that have received their meed of passing 
re ae erent times in the daily journals, may be mentioned, 
yo egg of a submarine railway from Dover to € alais—an 
: ten nerene telegraph—a flying machine from New York—apid 
bot ie * og — balloon from Madrid : but although we would 
conclude with aire oF Miventive science, and mechanical ahs ns 
hor doubt the; " Mh cheaa any of ridiculing these as imposs! , ities, 
gentrhtion " ‘* (Meacy (to a certain extent) in promoting Lhe hi 
ve human race, after they shall have become estublished 
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facts, still it seems probable that they will be allowed to re main for 
the consideration, at least, of posterity in the indefinite degree os 
proximity to the present generation. ‘ 

‘Ericsson's Caloric Engine,” may perhaps parti: lly displace ¢) 
present locomotive agent, but the difference will be found to me 
more on the point of economy than on any other, it being r what we 
may define as “a dry steam engine that does dou! le the amount of 
work, at one half the present average expense, _ 

Come what may, however, “ Erin go Bragh! 


It will not be irrelevant to state here some information 
which has reached us, in reference to the different projects 
which are to be seen in Mr. Fortescue’s excellent pampuilet 
It would appear that the present Lord Dungannon, tneited bs 
the convincing nature of the arguments used by the author, 
has taken the Holyhead and Kingstown (que stion into hands, 
and that we may indulge every reasonable hope of yet seeing 
400 feet boats running on thi at line. Mr. Fortescue received 
a handsome letter from the ** New York, Newfoundland, 
and London Submarine Telegraph Company,” on the subject of 
his pamphlet, and a recent notice informs us, that they liav 
dlready altered their imtended eastern terminus from Galwas 
to Valentia; that line bei ing said to be ninety-five miles shorter, 
and have sent out the Arctic to mark the route. — As to | 
statement of the distance, opinions differ; but for better, fu 
Worse, there is now very little doubt that with: the complet 
of the Foynes Railway, the establishment of Valentia as 
Packet Station will soon be an ace omplishe id fact; and thong 
some of us may regret that Galway is not the site, still 
must all rejoice at behok ling the re alization under ‘anny shia} , 
of a wish which we so long and so dearly che rished, ‘Tiere 
wil ni soon be a line from London, via Great Western Railway, 
South Wales, Railway Steamer to Waterford, Waterford and 
Lamenick Railway, and BR: ulway from pate to Foynes; 
thus perfecting the communication between New York and 
London. Haiti 1X, regarding which we have given an extract 
bids fair to be soon in communication with the Lake districts; 
and “ the Montreal and Liverpool Steam Company’ 3” ships 
have commenced runing. The state of the central America? 
question renders the Panama Canal doubtful , but the reate 
the river Atrato, with a short cut to the river! Ibispo, 1s suppose 
to be still in contemplation. ‘The Ceylon Railway is fram: 
and has already issued its prospectus. A short time siuce, Me 
report of the surveyed route from Lurg via the Bitter Lakes, 
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to Tiurk Bay, was published as the one determined to be 
adopted ; at the same time the Railway from Cairo to Lurg 1 
in course of construction, The Cape of Good Hope Railways 
have been signal failures, but since 1854, Railways and ‘Tele- 
graphs have sprang up in Anstralia. There have been con- 
structed recently, submarine lines of telegraph, connecting 
Sardinia, Algiers, Malta, and Alexandria ; and General Ches- 
ney’s expedition to survey the route via Kuphrates and the 
Persian Gulf, speaks of advancement in another quarter. The 
Dover and Calais Submarine Railway, has not yet been sum 
marily eondemned. ‘These facts must constitute cheering m 
telligence to all, and are far more eloquent than language, 1 
showing the great strides which civilization is taking in ever) 
region of the globe; they also go far to promise a speedy fiil- 
filment of that prophecy, which asserts that the earth will vet 
be engirdled by a belt of electricity, by which intelligence can 
be almost instantaneously conveyed to its remotest ends. All 
countries will derive benefit from these universal Railway, and 
Pelegraph systems; their commerce will be increased, new 
knowledge acquired, the principles of philanthropy extended, 
and the motives leading to warfare almost completely removed. 
This latter assertion is perfectly obvious, for it is quite clear 
that a better understanding between nations will be the natu- 
na result of a more intimate intercourse ; and in like manner 
that the vast mutual advantages that intimate intercourse will 
assuredly bring about, will act as powerful drag chains upon 
ihe bellicose tendencies, to which humanity has Intherto been 
‘1 unresisting victim. But the most precious fruit of such 
enterprises should be plucked by Ireland ; for not alone is her 
Ta ie the most favorable for profiting by their existence, 
uN her exports are as valuable, and her people as intelligent 
ren ‘an country in the world ; and add to this, that as 
bop Ud frtaha be tad been placed in a position to compete 
thab of He be _o emulation, more in her case than in 
it'the race ' ta should be a lively spur to urge her on 
tik “by Pen aisle mer Moreover, a small success ob- 
tehfOlA the iets reece 10 are unaccustomed to any, possesse's 
whom it ic ere ie Ah pe which a great one does to those to 
pleasure of the a : ) ; for unexpected fortune enhances the 
the blessing a hie and wonderfally increases the value o! 
sto this ; aw be not most legitimately expect Important 
iscountry, from every great commercial speculation 
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which connects her with its designs? We are aware of hey 
position, her resources, we know the physical and intellectual 
vigor which are the properties of +" im and we have seen 
what those qualities have etlected in every clime in which a 
field was laid open for their haanione nt; it is only then na. 
tural to conclude, that when their own land has been made the 
platform upon which the fabric of social improvement, and 
national wealth, may be constructed, unimpeded in its rise by 
the storms of unprofitable agitation, each stone cemented by 
honest determination, and the spirit of its builders buoyed up 
by the healthy breath of well grounded hope in its completion, 
not maddened by the intoxicating influence of dazzling theories, 
ind extravagant day dreatns, the children of that land will sa. 
tisfactorily demonstrate that nothing but the opportunity was 
wanting to let the world see, that those attributes of industry, 
and perseverance, which they have manifested with so much 
honor to themselves, in E ngland, in France, and in America, 
may be brought to still greate r perfection at home, pm the 
jadow of their native hills, each, “ sitting under his own fig 
tre - 


Ae Pe 2 


Arr. VIL--IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


he Irish Church. Speech of Edward Miall, Esq., one of the 

Members for Roehdale, in favour of the Impartial Hisen- 
dowment of all Seets in Ireland. Delivered in the House 
of Commons, May 27th, 1856. London: Effingham 
Wilson. Dublin: McGlashan and Gill. 


ae remark has more than once been made by travellers 
io have visited the site of some celebrated b: attle, “th: at nature 
seemed to have designed the locality for the great eveut which 
t had witnessed. There is too much of fancifulness in the 
consideration thus suggested to allow of its claim to any very 
serious attention, and yet the remark is not altogether mapt, 
for the simple reason, however, that the m atural military 
intages of a position will assuredly be recognized, and 80 

lar as possible turned to account by the leaders of armies 
ip proaching each other to decide a bloody issue, Meantime, 
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full many a contest of paramount importance and influence 
in the strife of nations has pealed its thunders and struck its 
riant blows, and in brief, been acted out through allits tremen- 
jous details to the mighty catastrophe that concluded it, upon 
a theatre as little suitable as possible for extensive military 
operations. | 

Instances of a similar aptness or inaptness, fitness or unfit- 
ness, occur in the world of opimon ms political movement, «is 
in that of military action; with a similar apparent prepon- 
Jerance of the apt and the fit. Political warfare, like that which 
has its bloody arbitrement in the actual stricken field of fight, 
boasts of its own peculiar strategy, and that similar main 
point in it, of taking the adversary in the circumstance and 
moment of his least preparation, And while it is undoubtedly 
true that, in the following out of this strategy, a theme or an 
occasion will often be seized upon and made use of, which 
shall possess of itself the attributes of worthiness and appro- 
priateness, yet full many a great moral struggle has been 
engaged in, and carried on to its decisive issue under circum- 
stances the reverse of what could be considered grand and 
befitting. 

[t is not within our design, nor indeed within our province, 
to follow out this train of thought so far as even in a general 
way to indicate the cases which are adducible in instance and 
illustration of the foregoing remarks. ‘Chere will be quite 
enough in a review of the single subject which we proposed 
to deal with in the present paper, to occupy fully all its 
allotted space. That subject—one which every day is assuming 
larger and larger proportions and a deeper and higher impor- 
tance to the people of these countries—is the question of 
“igi Liberty. The consideration of its actual state at 
et ty ee for the future, and the circum- 
vitlic and Bi - its atest presentation in the lists of 
re A seo “ mas controraaey-—wil prove amply sutli- 
tiated of . x m . pages which the other important topics 
ee he pre sent number of Tne Lrisn Quarrervy 

; EW will permit being placed at our disposal. 
thing ce Rae ripe of disputation, the most advisable 
Meath fcr - to our present theme is to begin by a 
its then pr ay definition of terms. By Religious 
heimintin dh explain ourselves to mean not the mere 
icense openly to profess and practice whatever 
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forms of religion, however widely differing from each, other, o 
even mutu: illy adverse, the citize us, subje cts, or inh; bit ants, of 
a state or kingdom may chance to favor, as individuals. or 
as communities, There is something beyond this whic ) must 
be secured before the full meaning of the term Religious 
Liberty” can be realized. ‘The differing sects or denominations 
must be set free, not only as to internal restrict ns, but as 
to external obligations. ‘To their existing liberty of profession 
and practice of their own particular creeds, ame must - éU- 
peradded an entire freedom from exaction or contributi 
any sort towards the maintenance of the ministers ory e 
worship or establishment of any other. In ene ' Religiom 
Liberty to be worthy of the name must be really liberty-—ie. 
—the absence of all spec ies of coercion, op pression or repres- 
sion, beyond what the interests of society require in all cases 
(or the maintenance of public order and the equal rights of 
all. ‘This, then, is the definition—clear enough and simp! 
enough we should hope—that we adopt in_ proc oak ) 
review the subject chosen by us for the present paper. 

The next step in our progress is to bring under the reader's 
attention the degree Or measure of Rel igious Libe rly, which l 
1s actually enjoyed i in these countries. Members of the Church 

f England—the church by law established—have nothing 
to compl: in of in this respect, or so very little in the ap we 
hension even of the most fancifully or hype reritically conscien 
tious, as to be scarce worth a hasty notice In passing. They 
have to make no species of dire ‘ct endear or r payment 
whiate ver, towards the support in any manner or de; gree Ok 
any religious community other than their own. /ndirectly it 
is true that they do pay someting. Out of the common fund 
made up by the general taxation of the United King gdom—to 
which fund they of course individually contribute in the sam 
way us eve rybody else there are ce rt; un alloc ations i 

tain small allowances and salaries here and there to Ronan 
Catholic and dissenting clergymen for certain purposes a - 
Services Teco; enized and re quire od by the state. Thus, Maynoot 
College has its grant of a few thousands annually, for the 
educati Mi at hore of Roman Catholic priests, instead 0 
caving them under the inducement or nee essity of going t0 . 
one un Roman Catholic Institution for the purpose. Thus 

» Presbyterian es" ters have their Regium Douum. hus 

yo the services of Chaplains of the Roman Catholic ane 
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Dissenting communions are paid in hospitals, in prisons, and 
at military and naval stations. Stall, it must be all but super- 
uous to remark, that the proportional contribution of an 
individual, or, to speak more exactly, that part of lis  pro- 
portionable contribution to the general Revenue which is 
applied to the purposes and objects last mentioned must be 
infinitesimally small, and if injustice there be in it, the injus- 
tice is shared by so many others as to deprive it of any claim 
to be considered peculiar. 

For the full understanding, however, of the state of opinions 
and parties in reference to our subject, it is necessary to add, 
that not a few of the members of the Established Church, 
while manifesting no wish or intention of leaving it, do not 
hesitate to declare and protest against being compelled to pay 
towards even its support—professing their wish to see it 
upheld by the agency of what is called the “ voluntary system” 
alone, and expressing the most entire confidence that not 
only would its stability be maintained under the altered state 
of circumstances so brought about, but that its security would 
be even eulianced, inasmuch as dutiful affection, and not hard 
egal constraint, would be the bond of connexion. 

All classes and denominations of religionists outside of the 
pale of the Established Church, are at the heavy disadvantage 
in comparison with her members, of being under the coercion 
of law to pay towards her maintenance, while rejecting her 
teaching and believing her to be unorthodox. ‘This is, of 
course, a very different matter, and a farheavier grievance than 
‘ie mere compulsion to pay to the support of one’s own 
church; and is really an infraction of Religious Liberty. ‘The 
aa | - gave ge haga the parliamentary debate 
Niliebins / = ' ) to notices ,1s one that, according to the 
fcarations of its chicf promoters, is great enough to have 
stomach lor the largest and widest measure of reform in the 
premises before stated, and to extend the benefits, or mischiefs 
rs ne case may be, of the “voluntary system” in ifs most 
ier, entirety, not merely to those who repudiate the [s- 
washed Church with all her works and pomps, but to those 
‘Herown children who, dearly as they love her, do not relish 


having their me as 
ming their money taken by her, without leave asked, 


I 


. e long time those who profit by the existing state of 
bias be We Slice | ded 1) warding olf al] attempts al change, 
Cran 4\? . . * é c 

nor that to assail the Chureh in the least of its privi- 
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leges was to undermine social order, and all rights of property 
throughout the realm. The delusion, however, will not serve 
any further, and the millions of Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
will not much longer tolerate that their voice—the Voice of 
the actual numerical majority of the people of these countries— 
should be stifled or neglected. They will insist, and do insist, 
upon either an adequate share in the good things hitherto 
solely possessed by the Established Church, or upon that 
which they would like better, the doing away with all com- 
pulsory provision in every case, and leaving each creed to 
work its way on its own resources. 

To fight out this great contest, what more suitable or ap. 
propriate battle ground could be selected than Ireland ? What 
portion of the empire offers such a field, with such advantages 
of opposition for both parties ? The grievance of compulsory 
contribution is most notable in Ireland, where such a pre- 
ponderating majority of the people differ in faith and worship 
from the adherents of the Established Church. On the other 
hand,the politicalargument for the maintenance of anLstablish- 
ed Church, (of whatever value in itself that argument may be,) 
is weightiest in Ireland, assuming that political argument to be 
the greater stability to merely political and governmental institu- 
tions derivable from the close neighbourhood and alliance of a 
state-supported form of religion. The Kstablished Church in this 
country has upon a number of occasions been declared to be 
so bound up with the fundamental provisions of the act of 
Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland, as that 
the one cannot be touched without disturbing and speedily 
upsetting the other. That this declaration is indiscreet cau 
scarcely be contested by those who reflect a moment, and who 
must see that one direct and leading consequence of it mus 
infallibly be to transfer to the Legislative Union a very large 
share of the odium with which the Catholic and Presbyterian 
portions of the Irish community regard the State Church. 
That there is really no such necessary and indissoluble con. 
nexion, all who desire to preserve the Legislative Union itself 
from attack, present or prospective, should eagerly labor * 
shew ; for we much mistake the signs of the times if there ¢ 
not at this moment “looming in not a very far distance, - 
onslaught upon the temporalities of the Established Chureh— 
that is upon the Church as a Church Established—ol 
character far more energetic, persevering and dangerous a 
she has ever yet known. 
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The latest premonitory outbreak of the gathering storm 
was in May last in the House of Commons, when Mr. Muiall, 
one of the members for Rochdale, brought forward the follow- 


ing motion :— . 
“That this House do resolve itself into a Committee of the 


whole House to consider the Temporalities of the Irish Church, 
and other pecuniary provisions made by law for religious 
teaching and worship in Ireland.” 

At the very outset Mr. Miall was met with so singular an 
attempt to get rid of the discussion altogether, on the parts 
of the self-styled “ friends of the Established Church,” that. 
we shall lay it before our readers, the more especially as it 
gave occasion for bringing at the very outset into prominence 
the point already alluded to, of the asserted indispensable and 
indissoluble connexion between the maintenance of the Legis- 
lative Union, and the maintenance of the Establishinent of the 
Protestant Church in Lreland. 


Mr. Stafford (North Northamptonshire) said he thought it was 
desirable that, amidst the rejoicings for a return to a state of peace, 
which were taking place, or about to take place, out of doors, the 
House of Commons should set an example of that unity which ho- 
nourable members hoped to see prevail elsewhere, Unfortunately, 
the subject of the very first notice on the paper—the Temporalities 
of the Irish Chureh—was an old battle-field in that House, and the 
resumption of the combat on that subject would not only cause con- 
siderable strife, but would be tainted with the worst of all bitter- 
ness—the bitterness of religious feelings. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought that no constituent could misunderstand the 
motive which would induce the House to defer the discussion on this 
subject. He had no wish to stave off the discussion, but he thought 
that the unusual position in which they stood justified him in the 
somewhat unusual—(Hear, hear)—course which he was about to 
take in moving «that the House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. Miall said he was taken by surprise at the extraordinary va- 
ture of the honourable gentleman’s motion. (Hear, hear.) If it 
were 80 necessary to cultivate the exercise of good-will, now that 
the nation was about to celebrate a peace, at least the honourable 
searves might have been sufficiently courteous to have given him 
some intimation of the course which he was about to take. (Hear. ) 
cede noerabile gentleman seemed to suppose that the discussion 
i e embittered by displays of ill-temper ; he could assure the 
— that there would be no ill-temper on his part, and he thought 

ere would be none on the part of any honourable member, except 
wi who felt that they were endeavouring to perpetuate an injustice. 
(Tear, hear. ) He hoped that the House would allow the discussion 
resolution which stood in his name to be taken. He had waited 
for some considerable time for an opportunity to bring forward the 
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subject, and if he allowed it to go over, an opportunity might be 
long in offering itself. The intention of the motion of the honoar. 
able member was so obviously to get rid of the question that the 
country would have no difficulty in understanding why it was made. 
( Hear.) 

Mr. G. H. Moore (Mayo County) thought that if anything could 
produce exasperation in Ireland, it was the speech of the honourable 
ventleman (Mr. Stafford). 

Lord Palmerston concurred as to the inexpediency of discussing 
this question at the present moment ; but as the honourable member 
for Rochdale had had great difficulty in obtaining a day, it would, 
perhaps, be discourteous to expose him to any further disappointment. 
Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Stafford having withdrawn his motion, and Mr, Miall’s name 
being called, Mr. G. H. Hamilton (Dublin University) required the 
clerk to read the 5th Article of Union between England and Ireland, 
guaranteeing the privileges of the Established Church. 


The Fifth Article of Legislative Union here referred to will 
demand special attention in a later portion of this paper, and 
so we shall postpone for the present any particular statement, 
or analysis of its provisions. 

Mr. Miall, whose speech was received by the House, without 
distinction of party, in a manner that clearly shewed how much 
not only the importance of the subject, but the purity and up- 
rightness of his motives, were recognized by his auditory, 1s 
certainly entitled when brought before the public in any other 
way to have his reasons and opinions given in his own words. 

We therefore proceed to set out the explanatory preamble 
or exordium of his very clever speech, and thence will pro- 
ceed to consider its arguments and positions in detail. 


Mr. Miall spoke as follows :—I am very glad that in the discharge 
of the duty now before me, I shall not need to utter a word offensive 
to the religious feelings of any honourable member of this House. 
(Hear, hear.) Iam very glad that the motion with which I shall 
have the honour to conclude, does not require me to canvass the 
merits or demerits of any Church, either in respect of its creed, 
discipline, or ethics—to assail the character or efficiency of any body 
of clergy whatever—nor to cast aspersions upon any ecclesiastical 
community, Protestant or Roman Catholic, Episcopalian or Preshy- 
terian, The arguments I shall adduce in support of the motion will 
be based exclusively on principles of justice, and considerations ot 
“tate poley ; and as they will be urged, I trust, in a spirit of moder- 
ation and catholicity, T venture to hope that the House may find 
practicable to debate an important religious question without ever 


omentary excitement of sectarian animosity, 
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REASONS FOR MOOTING THE QUESTION, 


Sir, I shall ey and very properly be expected to state the 
seasons which have induced me just now to bring under the consi- 
deration of the House the vexed question of our Irish ecclesiastical 

ity. Imay be told, possibly, that I am taking an officious and 
obtrusive course, and one that the state of feeling which has prevailed 
of late years in Ireland does not demand. The policy I am about 
to criticise and arraign, it may perhaps be urged, if not theoretically 
defensible, has been practically acquiesced in—if it do not square 
with principles of abstract justice, it is productive of no very grievous 
oppression—for under it Ireland is as tranquil as could be wished— 
is blessed with a yearly diminution of sectarian strife—and rejoices 
ina rapid development of social prosperity. You may ask me, and 
you have a right to ask, Why not let well alone? Ata time when 

religious feuds in Ireland are visibly subsiding, why launch again a 
question which has stirred such stormy passions? Why waste 
time in exposing discrepancies which have almost ceased to attract 
attention, and in meddling with anomalies which it is easy enough 
to render irritating, but not by any means so easy to remove ? Now, 
Sir, without denying that interrogations of this nature have some 
force, I venture to think that in this instance they may be success- 
fully answered. I venture to suggest in limine that they take agreat 
deal too much for granted in regard to the present state of feeling 
inlreland. Indeed, I feel pretty sure that honourable members from 
that part of the United Kingdom will be very far from unanimous 
in endorsing as correct so flattering a description of the ecclesiastical 
truce established there. Moreover, it would be childish to shut our 
eyes to the obvious fact that it is only a truce. (Hear, hear.) Why, 
Sir, the man who walks amongst explosive materials with a naked 
candle in his hand, has as good a right to reckon on complete secu- 
rity, as we have to calculate upon permanent tranquillity in Ireland 
under our present ecclesiastical policy. It is true that, of late, 
unusual care on the part of the executive, whether Whig or Con- 
‘“ervative, coupled with an unprecedented combination of peculiar 
“ircumstances affecting the social condition of Ireland, has produced 
“i unwonted calm. But it would be but poor statesmanship to 
or nag, ag lull of agitation for settled popular contentment. 
idecheets o as a be relied on? Are our existing ecclesiastical 
mat eeas ne suited to the temper and wants of the Irish 
the eedare wpe y grounded in their convictions, as to warrant 
and foe fe vo fe great difficulty of Sir Robert Peel has at length 
fer Ireland > rs ri . exist? Will the right honourable Secretary 
rod trond inderta e to assure us that the religious strife, which 

, ee centuries has been the bane of that country, is at last effec- 

tually quelled—that th eto . 
detent, ” * there can be no reasonable fear of its resuscita- 
+0 far nom tin ee — in that part of the United Kingdom are 

Z negli pe respective relationship to the anes — 

it would be “dle. <i : lbp oe their contentions in future : : os 

ecclesiastical nolies ronceal from ourselves the fact, geet 8 a 

bitants of Irel : is not satisfactory to the great bulk of the inha- 

and. Left as it is, it cannot, in the nature of things, 
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be satisfactory, and, consistently with self-respect, it Ought not» 
be satisfactory. Therefore it is, I think, that this House, warne. 
by the past, and reasonably apprehensive of the future, may be sane 
properly invited to avail itself of the present interval of 
quiet, to lay the foundation of a more stable order of things, But 
Sir, this is not the main consideration by which I have been moyed 
to bring this subject before the House at the present moment, | 
place my chief justification in the fact, that existing ecclesiastics! 
arrangements are in imminent danger from another hand. [f jt 
were true that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were disposed to ae. 
quiesce in them, it is notorious that the Protestants of Great Britaip 
are not. (Hear, hear.) [very member of the House must be aware 
how impossible it will be to preserve inviolate that compromise on 
which our Irish ecclesiastical policy is based, in defiance of the strong 
Protestant feeling which pervades the constituencies of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. The honourable member for North War. 
wickshire, the representative of that feeling, has already obtained 
the assent of the House to the introduction of a bill for the repeal of 
the Maynooth College Endowment Act. No doubt, that assent was 
most reluctantly given, and was wrung from the House by the er. 
treme pressure of constituent bodies. Very likely the bonourable 
gentleman may find it impracticable to carry his measure through al 
its stages in the present Parliament. But if it should be so, the 
difficulty is only evaded for a season. The same strong feeling— 
the same unreasonable prejudice, if you prefer so to aa it—which 
has compelled you to assent to the preliminary resolution, may also 
compel you to pass his bill. Even if the present Parliament should 
contrive to avoid giving legislative effect to their own resolutics, 
the next Parliament will, in all probability, be returned upon a clear 
understanding that the compromise shall be put an end to, and the 
question settled. Well, but should such be the case—should Parl 
ment withdraw a small State endowment from a Roman Catholic 
institution, the only one it grants to that body, leaving its endowment 
of other religious bodies untouched—where will be the boasted trat- 
quillity of Ireland? Can you hope to maintain it? (Hear, hear.) 
I speak not now of physical violence—that, I rejoice to believe, you 
would have no reason to apprehend, But are there not consequences 
of amore subtle, but not less mischievous, character, which would 
flow from the success of the honourable member's proposition taken 
alone? We have already had ample experience of the social devas 
tation wrought by the demon of religious discord, even where it stops 
short of actual outrage. We have seen bow, wherever it fairly gets 
head, it withers, as with a cleaving curse, all a nation’s better cap 
bilities—how it loosens all the ties by which socciety is held toge 
ther—dries up the kindly feelings which spring out of the comme 
relationships of life—weakens mutual confidence—discourag® 
enterprise—checks industrial development—and substitutes: for te 
glow of a healthy national activity, the fever of popular excitement 
[t is among the greatest calamities which can befal a nation, 1°" 
can attempt nothing hopefully for the social ame lioration ofa pot 
among whom this spirit isrife. But this is the spirit which you #&® 
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look to see evoked, hy carrying, as an isolated measure, the disen- 
jowment of Maynooth College. Sir, spite ot these consequences, | 
believe the Protestant feeling of this arwniry will compel you to 
jisendow that institutiun, (Hear. hear.) I believe you will have to 
Jo it at no distant date. (Hear, hear,) 1 believe further that it is 
in the category of things which ought to be done, (Hear, hear.) 
And because I am convinced that it cannot be safely done alone— 
‘Hear, hear, )~because I think that the real difficulty in the way of 
Jealing, not only with it, but with the bitter sectarian animosity 
which the Maynooth grant was meant to allay, lies coiled up in the 
very core of our trish ecclesiastical policy, 1 have felt not merely 
justified, but constrained to invite the House to go into committee 
on religious teaching and worship in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 

To those who are really acquainted with the condition and 
temper of Ireland, the observations of the speaker upon the 
folly of trusting to the present calm in this country 1 matters 

ing her ecclesiastical arrangements, will appear singularly 
apt and well founded. ‘I'ruly, as he says, the hope of perma- 
neut peace in lreland, while things remain as they are, in 
reference to Church-policy, is about as well founded (and ne 
wore) as that of the man who should count upon safety when 
carrying an unguarded light through a powder magazine. 
True it is, that “only a truce” really exists; and that this 
truce may end at any moment, and the calm be succeeded by 
a storm; and on all hands it will be admitted, that if there is 
to be a change at all, its necessity or advisability, its nature 
aud extent, can far better be discussed just at present, when 
the “unwonted calm” of which Mr. Miall speaks, is prevailing, 
than when the fierce winds of agitation are again abroad, and 
the billows are surging up and driving furiously before it over 
the whole surface and down into the depths of society. 
lreland will not—indeed cannot—be contented while shie is 
left under such an anomaly as the Protestant Church Estab- 
lishment upon her Catholic people. Her resistance and 
hostility to it may be more or less energetical according as her 
general strength and activity may chance to be at flood or at 
= wits whether active or passive, that resistance and hostility 
st be enduring and ultimately must prevail. 
; Mr. Miall proceeded to give a historical review of the 
Hewryrety policy of Great Britain towards Ireland, and 
at portion of his subject into three parts, viz.—the 
“age or phase of persecution—that of ascendancy, and finally 
What he styled ©; liscrimi low 27? if on the two 
fret he oni. In iscriminate en ow ments. pon the 
entered into the following disquisition:— 
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The problem which your policy atter>ted to solve Was, how 
transfer from Roman Catholic to Protestant hands the oWnershi: 
of the soil in Ireland, together with all political influence, lJ social 
distinctions, all the ordinary powers of achieving gain, all the poten. 
tialities of civilization, comfort, and affluence. The agencies chiefly 
relied upon in solving this problem were arbitrary laws, wholes 
confiscation, cold steel, and gunpowder. And what are the staple 
materials which make up the history of that period? Robbery by 
the civil power, and retaliation by the outraged people—tyranny 
without limit followed by insurrections without pity—desperate 
sieges and hideous massacres—a country laid waste—a population 
alternating between the extremes of rage and terror—a priesthood 
hunted up like noxious vermin—a whole race crushed beneath a 
heavier ene than slavery. Sir, seldom, indeed, has a bloodier 
drama been acted upon God's earth. (Hear.) You cannot read it, 
even at this distance of time, without feeling your blood curdle is 
your veins. And in what did it all issue? Why in this, that in the 
reign of William III., Protestantism had the wealth of the country, 
but Roman Catholicism still retained the affections of the people, 
Such was the first great failure of your Irish ecclesiastical policy 
I will give but a hasty glance at the next. The second phase of the 
Church Establishment principle is that of ascendancy—that is, the 
application of the power of the State to the elevation of the Chureb, 
with which it is united, above all others in worldly position, privileges, 
and security. You tried this modification of the State Church 
theory in Ireland from 1689 down to 1829. Your attempt was to 
foster Protestantism into strength by privilege—to depress and weary 
out Roman Catholicism by civil proscriptions and penal laws, The 
tale is a very familiar one—but familiar as it is, it falls within my 
purpose to repeat it—and it may be condensed into a very few 
sentences. I will not go into detail to show the peculiar favour 
your policy displayed towards Protestants—how you allowed them 
to appropriate to their exclusive advantage the land, the Church, the 
franchise, the Parliament, the municipalities, the learned professions, 
the University. Let us see what were the tender mercies of that 
policy to Catholics. They may be read in the Irish statute-book 
from 1690 to 1790. Well, look first at the disadvantageous position 
in Which Irish Roman Catholics were placed by law, as respects the 
offices and ministration of their own Church. Their higher ecclesi- 
astics were sentenced to perpetual exile, and large rewards offeres 
for their discovery within the kingdom. Their parochial preven 
were compelled to register themselves, as a kind of ticket-of-leave 
functionaries—(a laugh)—to give heavy bail that they would not £ 
bevond the limits of their respective counties, and to engage that 
they would never exercise their functions out of their own parish. 
They were forbidden to assume any ecclesiastical title, and to we 
any prof. ssional dress—to erect any steeple, to toll any bell, to 7 
ficiate in any grave-yard. Their images were to be destroyed, their 
crosses thrown down, their pilgrimages prohibited. But, a 
other hand, handsome annuities were offered by law to those aft 
Who should apostatise from the Romish faith. How were the tm 
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Roman Catholics treated in regard to education ? K very Catholic 
School was closed, every Catholic schoolmaster subject to transpor- 
tion for life, with the penalty of death in case of his return, No 
child of Catholic parents could be sent abroad for education without 
a special license—and lest the act should be evaded, any magistrate 
might at any moment demand that the child should be produced, W hat 
was their case inregard to the ordinary occupations of life? They 
were incapacitated from holding any commission in the army or navy, 
and from serving in any office under the Crown. The were excluded 
from every liberal profession but that of medicine. They could 
urchase no landed estate—nor occupy any farm, the profits of which 
exceeded a third of the rent. If they betook themselves to industrial 
or commercial pursuits, they were literally at the mercy of Protes- 
tant municipalities. If, in spite of these restrictions, they acquired 
some property, what was their control over it? It was taxed ad h- 
bitum by the State, county, municipal and parochial authorities. No 
one belonging to the discouraged sect was allowed even to possess 
a horse Fieve £5 value. He could receive no real property from 
Protestants, either by deed or gift or by bequest—and if, during his 
life-time, his eldest son turned Protestant, he lost all legal control 
over him, and became incapable of charging his estate with portions 
for his other children, Finally, in regard to the general privileges 
of citizenship, no Roman Catholic could marry a Protestant lady, 
nor entrust, at his death, the guardianship of his children to his wife 
or friends, or exercise the elective franchise, or sit in Parliament. 
ADOPTION OF A NEW POLICY, 

Well, Sir, what was the issue of this execrable system of legal and 
political ascendancy in regard to the rival churches? Dead failure 
—worse than failure. Roman Catholicism grew the more it was 
trampled upon—grew until its resentment became formidable. 
When once it became necessary, either for her own purpose, or for 
the resistance of foreign invasion, to unite the whole population of 
Ireland, this elaborate frame-work of ecclesiastical tyranny was 
obliged to be pulled to pieces more rapidly than it had been put to- 
gether. During the last decade of the last century most of these 
penal laws were repealed ; and in 1829, at the bidding of an inexora- 
ble necessity, you condemned the very principle of Protestant Ascen- 
daney, by passing the Catholic Emancipation Act. Sir, I say you 
gave up the principle of Protestant ascendancy because you surren- 
ey the only means by which it could be effectually maintained. 

el, Sir, it was impossible for you to rest there, for you had an 
exclusive Church Establishment richly endowed with national funds, 
Tee still held firmly by the principle of a State endowment 
tieiiier as ren were compelled to entertain various propositions 
Lente > nite oy — Church of the majority in a relation iyo 
ma ied least towards the church of the minority. Bag. 
last develo zee pees Sean a direction towards the third a 
barb | nent o the State Church principle—namely, equa ity 

uF by means of indiscriminate endowments. By the Chureh 


Tempors ;, 
*mporalities Act of 1833, you professed to cut down the Protest- 


ait { h "¢ . P . @ . 
‘“harch Establishment in Ireland to the wants of the Protestant 
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inhabitants. By the abolition of Church cess you recognized the 
inexpedieney, not to say injustice, of levying upon members of 
one church a direct tax for the exclusive benefit of another. Ry 
removing the charge of tithe from the Roman Catholic occupier to 
the Protestant landowner, you sought to veil the hardship of quar. 
tering the clergy of the few upon the resources of the many, lj 
these, however, were but negative changes—changes calculated to 
tone down into harmony with the milder spirit of the age, a harsh 
and indefensible expression of the State endowment policy, 


From this Mr. Miall went on to show what he considers to 
have been the first positive step towards establishing equal 
relations between the two Churches and the State. The 
Maynooth College Endowment Act, brought in and passed by 
Sir Robert Peel in the year 1845, was the first step, according 
to him, in this direction ; and he quoted an opinion expressed 
by Lord John Russell in that year, to the effect that the argu. 
ment on which the propriety of passing the act just mentioned 
was based, would prove as sound for proposing at a future 
period the making a provision for the general endowment and 
maintenance of the st a body of the Roman Catholic Clergy 
in Ireland;—in other words for the quasi-establishment 
of the Roman Catholic Religion in this kingdom. 

The next positive step in the direction indicated by Mr. 
Miall was, according to him, to have been the actual bringing 
forward by Lord John Russell of a bill, embodying the propos! 
last spoken of. ‘This, however, was prevented, and all farther 
progress stayed, at least fora time, by the strong demonstration 
that soon after commenced in England of ultra Protestan! 
feeling, and which was aggravated tosuch almost frantic extrem: 
ities by what has been denominated the “ Papal Aggression. 

The Honorable Member for Rochdale continued for some 
time to expatiate upon these topies, and put the question to 
Parliament, what was the policy to be adopted now that furt 
progress in the direction of a general system of ecclesiastict! 
endowments was plainly impracticable, and that a retarn to the 
old exploded systems of religious persecution and Protestan' 
ascendancy was at leastequally so. And having putthe question, 
he professed himself ready to supply the answer, and forthwith 
set about doing so. As this involves the whole meaning 
object of his motion and speech,we copy from Hansard’s Repot 
his exposition of it, abbreviating, or omitting, only what was 
comparatively unimportant. 
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IMPARTIAL DISENDOWMENT THE ONLY PRACTICAL POLICY. 


| respectfully submit, then, that inasmuch as the divided religious 
feeling of the country prevents you, and ever will prevent you, from 
placing the different sects In Ireland upon an equitable footing as it 
the State, by means of indiscriminate endowments, you should 
accomplish it by means of impartial disendowments. (Loud cries of 
«Hear, hear.”) And that as you cannot hope to render justice to 
the Irish people by a public support of the religious institutions of 
all sects, you should withdraw that support alike from all. And 
here let me say that, in recommending the House to adopt the policy 
of impartial disendowment,I am far from — a hasty, sweeping, 
inconsiderate application of that policy. When I come to lay before 
vou an outline of the plan I would suggest for carrying this policy 
into effect, I think you will see that it was quite possible to combine 
with the disendowment policy the most scrupulous regard to the 
equitable rights both of religious communities, as such, and also of 
individuals. But, Sir, saving all such rights intact, I own that my 
proposition would be worth nothing, unless it covered the entire 
ground —unless the policy of disendowment reached everything which 
the State has an equitable right to deal with, A siauple sad deter- 
minate principle of this sort appears to me to have an immense ad- 
vantage over every kind of compromise. The statesmanship of the 
present day, I am aware, is adverse to this simplicity of purpose, 
and aims rather at producing a kind of composite policy, by an amal- 
gamation of conflicting principles. Well, Sir, am not very confi- 
dent in the superior wisdom of that statesmanship. I admit, indeed, 
that changes, involving a great variety and extent of interests, ought 
to be carefully and cautiously effected. That is one thing. But it 
's another and very different thing to produce a conglomerate of 
heterogeneous principles, none of which is consistently carried out. 
Such is not the course I venture to recommend. I am anxious that 
the House should express itself in favour of religious equality in 
Ireland by the only practical means—namely, impartial disendowment. 
I wish you to let the people of Ireland understand that this is to be 
jour future policy, pure and simple. This resolution will not pre- 
clude you from taking whatever time you may think necessary for 
» scam Ppl object with safety—nor from using whatever precau- 
‘ons you will to avoid or surmount the practical difficulties lying 
teas of, you and your object—nor from displaying all the qualifica- 
Thes co statesmanship in your choice of opportunities and means. 
pe ne Which I ask to-night is, in fact, a vote pledging you to 
sbte Ap, sotas equality in Ireland by the only means in your 
Aap. ! venture to think that the slight historical survey I 
* just taken of our Irish ecclesiastical policy is itself the most 
Sate to ee mtation of employing the authority and resources of the 
have no Be me upon an vier people a Church with which they 
ane Hockoe or I have no need, on this occasion, to discuss the ab- 
myself with or, of a Church Establishment. (Hear, hear.) Tr content 
cand, e:), € simple avowal that I regard it as essentially un- 
ah, : ‘ulated to involve the civil power in numberless embarrass- 
» to degrade the Church into humiliating bondage, and to 
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injure religion by inisrepresenting the true secret of its power, But 
I rest my argument toenight upon no such abstract opinion, Be. 
cause, if the theory of a State Church be ever so tenable, the appli. 
cation of that theory to Ireland has been proved by the issue to hays 
been a profound mistake. (Hear, hear.) To it, without douby 
that country may trace much the greater part of the wretched. 
ness it has endured. (Hear, hear.) For surely, if there be apy 
one thing in respect of which a dominant nation ought to be forbear. 
ing and indulgent, it is the religion of the people subject to their 
control. This wise maxim of state policy you have all along set 
nought in your government of Ireland. — You thrust into the mids 
of a people whom your arms had subjugated a church with which 
they could have no communion, and you endowed that church with 
property snatched from a communion identified with their dearest 
affections, and receiving their implicit confidence. — State necessity 
may be pleaded in excuse of the original perpetration of this political 
crime, but cannot be accepted as a justification of it. Nor can it be 
said, as it may of some crimes, that time has transmuted its results 
into a blessing. The original vice remains. ‘The great bulk of the 
people of Ireland—the peasantry—the poor—for whom, if any,a 
Church Establishment should be maintained—(hear, hear.)—are not, 
even after the lapse of three centuries, benefited by the spiritual 
teaching and offices of your Establishment. It is still maintained 
for the Saxon rather than the Celt, for the gentry rather than the 
humbler classes, for the well-to-do minority rather than the helpless 
majority. Such a system as this is at once the offspring of tyranny 
and the badge of conquest. (Hear, hear.) Nothing on earth can 
justify it. We may disguise it as we will, but in the eyes of man 
and of God it is not the less a crime. (Hear, hear.) That existing 
ecclesiastical arrangements in regard to Ireland ought to be, or cas 
be permanently maintained, is a proposition which I imagine no one 
will undertake to affirm, The choice of the House will eventually 
lie between dealing with them separately, or, as I suggest, with all 
together. The practical question with the House will be, no doubt, 
whether the remedy I propose is not more violent than the disease. 
Well, Sir, as far as Ireland is concerned, the effect of applying the 
policy of disendowment will not be by any means so extensive as it 
seems. It can hardly be pretended, for instance, that you would 
thereby leave the bulk of the people destitute of religious teaching. 
Probably five-sixths of the inhabitants, comprising too the lowest 
and most needy classes, are shut out already from the benefit 0 
your existing endowments. | Whatever may be the case on this side 
St. George’s Channel, in Ireland the Established Church can hardly 
be looked upon as ** the poor man’s Church.” The extinction of the 
Maynooth College endowment, one of the objects I propose, wo 
not touch those means which the Roman Catholics have found sde- 
quate to maintain their religious institutions for the last three cet 
turies. The discontinuance of the Regium Donum would cut away 
a portion only of the stipends of Presbyterian ministers portion 
which Presbyterian wealth in [reland is well able to supply: (Hear 
hear.) Even your disendowment of the Irish Chureh would affect 
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richest section of society in Ireland. And, therefore, although it is 
true that in this last case you would have to deal witha large amount 
of property at present set apart for religious purposes, It Is equally 
true that you would thereby disturb but a comparatively small amount 


of spiritual means. 


Here certainly there is no ground for any charge of conceal- 
ment of purpose, or anbiguity in declaring it. Frankly, manfully, 
and decidedly, Mr. Miall announces the great object and 
ead for which he and his rapidly multiplying fellow-laborers 
in the same-cause are contending, to be the total and absolute 
severing of all ties, or species of connexion whatever, of a pub- 
lic and formal kind, between the state and any church what- 
ever-—Maynooth to lose its grant—Colomial ecclesiastics, with- 
out distinction of creed, to be deprived of their allowances— 
the Presbyterians to lose the Regium Donum—and last and 
greatest of all, the Established Church to be stripped of its 
temporalities. ‘The grand experiment of this sweeping change 
to be first made in Ireland, but Great Britain herself not by 
aay means to be long left unvisited by the peaceful Revolution 
once it shall this have begun its sweeping march. 

This proposition of universal disendowment, and throwing 
every community of religionists in the Empire, whatever their 
tespective denominations may be, upon their own resources, 
has been much more succinctly, if more roughly, epitomized in 
bepuar assemblies under some such formula as the following : 
“tet every man pay his own clergyman, as he pays his own 
pliysician or lawyer, when he has need of them.” 

The advocates of the proposition we are dealing with, what- 
soever their formula of expression, are ever ready to meet on 
the Very threshold any objection on the score of its appearing 
W involve injustice to particular parties, by proclaiming in 
the same breath their willingness to save intact all existing 
imterests : that is, the interests for life of all ecclesiastical per- 
“ons at present receiving support or emolument from, and on 
the Protestant Church Establishment. The late Mr. O’Con- 
aell was strenuously and scrupulously careful to enunciate on all 
possible occasions this proviso, and very constautly declared 
that he would not only not seek, but would be foremost to 
ges abating what he considered the national 
of the mie : “a rotestant endowment, if it did not provide 
th ie ¢ time for securing to the existing Protestant c-ergy 

let of their revenues. Ilis usual remark was, 
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that those parties had entered upon their profession, ov the 
faith of the nation, and that atall hazards and any cost the 
faith of the nation should be kept with them, and his numer. 
ous followers at all times seemed to receive this opinion with 
approbation and to re-echo it upon all suitable opportunities, 
Neither his assurances, however, nor theirs, we are bound to 
say, seem to have had any weight with those who assume to 
speak as the organs of the Protestant party in England and 
Ireland, who shew themselves disposed to treat the suggested 
concession very much in what is called a “‘ thank-you-for-no- 
thing” spirit, but profess utter incredulousness of the sin. 
cerity of those from whom it emanates, and Mr. Miall and 
his immediate supporters have as yet had no better success. 
So far this Ingh-handed and contemptuous policy has met 
with no mischance and occasioned no disaster ; on the contrary, 
it has on the whole rather served the cause of those who would 
maintain entire the existing condition of things in reference 
to church arrangements with the State. But the continued 
rejection thus absolutely and scornfully of all species of pro- 
posals for so altering that condition of things as to do away 
with, or at least to mitigate, the heart-burnings which the pre- 
sent inequality in religious matters, and temporal superiority 
of one class of religionists over all others, necessarily gives 
rise to, and keeps up in the bosoms of those of the less favor- 
ed erceds, cannot ultimately end well. — ‘The old story of the 
Sybilline books, though a fable in itself, yet has its sound and 
often verified moral. A glaring injustice like this inequality 
cannot possibly be for ever, or for any very long period, upheld 
or submitted to. The signs of the times are significant and 
frequent, that its days, though not yet absolutely determined 
as to their span, are inevitably approaching a close. W hen 
that close shall be at hand, the offers so lightly rejected belore 
may indeed be repeated, but may be, and will undoubtedly, be 
much diminished in extent and value, and there will be no 
choice between acceptation and an utter and unconditions 
surrender. ‘here are not wanting already many and many 
a loud clamorer among the assailants of the Church Establis . 
ment, who protest against reservations in favor of life mter 
ests :—declaring that, whatever might have been just or ® 
visable to propose in that respect at first, (and they do not 
allow that there was anything in itself just or of right in ' 
case even at first, holding that the Church stablishment ¥# 
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an injustice and a robbery ad initio, and those benefiting 
by it no better in reality than parficapes craminis) — all claim 
to favor or to merciful consideration, and much more, all right 
ty concession has been forfeited by the obstinate resistance to 
the march of reforin,and the blind and somewhat insolent 
rejection of proffered terms and conciliatory propositions. 

After having given in the portions of his speech from which 
our preceding quotations have been taken, a pretty plain 
and unmistakeable view, or glimpse at the least, of his and his 
party's great end and object—the total disendowment under 
anyand every shape of all religious bodies throughout the 
Empire and its dependencies, Mr. Miall set about endeavor- 
ing to qualify his actual motion, protesting that he did not 
mean to bring into question on that occasion, the “ abstract 
principle of a Church Kstablishment,” contenting hinself for 
the nonce with the simple avowal that he regarded such an 
institution as essentially unsound, calculated to involve the 
evil power in numberless embarrassments, to degrade the 
Protestant, or any church so established, into humiliating 
bondage, and “to injure religion by misrepresenting the true 
source of its strength !”” 

lis argument of the night he rested, he said, upon no mere 
abstract opinion, but upon the case and operation of a Church 
Establishment in the particular instance of Ireland. Supposing 
the theory of such an establishment to be as tenable as its 
warmest and most enthusiastic supporters could desire, the 
application of the theory to Lreland was distinctly proved, 
weording to him, to have been a profound mistake beyond 
possibility of dispute; and he called upon the House to set 
matters right as regarded her, without encumbering the sub- 
a rae themselves by entering upon the wider 
de intricate considerations connected with the relations 
etween Church and State in the other portions of the United 
Miraet and thus taking Lreland as his chief and for the time 

Y Ulustration of the evils of a connexion between Church 
ie naturally came to deal with that article of the 

“a5 reaty’’ of Legislative Union between Great 
ae se upon which the Protestant Church Hstab- 
thich, nc ra “st country is at present based. ‘This article, 
Nletander ‘ _ seen, Was on the motion of Mr. Ge rge 
lege “Showa ton, one of the Representatives of I'rinity 

" lin, read by the clerk of the House at the table, 
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previous to Mr. Miall’s being allowed to commence his speech 
runs as follows :— 


ARTICLE 5th. 


“That it be the Sth arricLe OF UNION that the Churches 
of England and Ireland, as now by law established, be united 
into one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called ‘the United 
Church of England and Ireland’; and that the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of the said United Chuge) 
shall be, and shall remain in full force for ever, as the same 
are now by law established for the Church of England, and 
that the continuance and preservation of the said United 
Church as the Established Church of England and Ireland, 
shall be deemed and taken to be an essential and fundamental 
part of the Union; and that in like manner the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of the Church of Scotland, 
shall remain and be preserved as the same are now established 
by law, and by the Acts for the union of the two Kingdoms of 
England and of Scotland.” 

Before we proceed to shew the manner in which Mr. Miall 
dealt with the objection thus raised in limnine to his proceeding, 
it may be permitted to us as Irishmen to offer a few remarks 
upon the foregoing ; without entering at all, as it is not our 
province or present desire to enter, upon the much contested 
question of the merits, or demerits, whichever our readers 
may happen to consider them, of the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Lreland, and equally without contesting for 
the moment the expediency and rightfulness, or otherwise, 0 
the particular provision before us, or of any other in the Treaty 
or Act of Union contained, we would call attention to a poi 
in his favor which the honourable member for Rochdale um- 
self omitted to notice. There is an almost universal agreemen! 
now-a-days—founded on the irresistible cogency of thoroughly 
established facts—that the manner and means of carrying th 
Union were so bad and flagitious, that corruption, falsehood, 
and force, were so unscrupulously made use of for the purpo% 
as to deprive that measure of any shadow of a preteusion to 
having been a voluutary and mutual compact between Gress 
Britain and Ireland. There is no prescription against night am 
justice, and the fifty-six years which the Legislative Union 
counts since its enactment, have hedged its provisions arouP 
with no sanctity where they can be shewn to be unjust, % 
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viven them no claim to any greater tenderness of handling, than 
that as they were enacted under the forms of law, so should 
those forms be observed in their modification and amendment, 
or if justice so require it, their abrogation. 

It really 1s most germain to our subject to dwell a little on 
the topic here suggested. There is much insistance upon the 
circumstance of the Irish Church Establishment having been 
thus enshrined as it were in the “Treaty” of Union and 
without in the smallest way trenching on the domain of inter- 
national controversy as to the maintenance or repeal of that 
Union, we not only feel at full liberty to point out the cracks 
and unsoundness of the enshrining edifice itself, but consider 
ita duty to truth, justice, and religious equality, to avail our- 
elves of the opportunity here presented to us, of depriving the 
advoeates of sectarian ascendancy of one of their most relied 
upon arguments, and forcing them to debate the question of 
the Protestant Church Establishment on its own intrinsic merits 
alone, if it can be shewn to have any, and not upon any 
external consideration whatever. 

Lord Castlereagh, the artificer of that Union, declared that 
as “halfa million or more, had been necessary to break an 
opposition upon a previous occasion, the same or a greater 
sun Was necessary then,” (viz. 1799) and he followed up his 
words by expending a million and a half in bribery to carry the 
union—a sum, by the way, which was afterwards charged upon 
the finances of Ireland herself, who was thus made to pay the 
cost of Ler own degradation ! The late Lord Plunkett described 
the manner in which the Zreaty /”’ of Union was carried, in 
these scathing words ; “ Licentious and impious France, in all 
tie unrestrained excesses that anarchy and atheisin have given 
birth to, has not committed a more insidious act against her 
enemy than is now attempted by the professed champion of 
civilized Kurope against Ireland—a friend and ally —even in 
the hour of her calamity and distress ; at a moment when the 
country is filled with British troops—whilst ¢e Hubeas Corpus 
det ts suspended—whilst trials by court martial are carrying on 
=a parts of the Kingdom—while the people are made to 

weve that they have no right to meet and deliberate, and are 
oven aa fears—at the moment when we mp e-F ar 
ol ra or Aeapttg feet Bbar eg <a kept alive as t . pbevtay 
nahh i Ba ion, and the instrument of our future thraldom ; 

: ime in which the Union is proposed r 
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Tie eloquent denunciations of Bushe and Saurin to tiy 
sale effect, are equally well known, As, however, they travelled 
over much the same ground, we shall confine our Jrisd quo- 
tations to Lord Plunkett, subsequently calling into court ap 
English statesman of that and our own day, the late Lord 
Grey : Lord Plunkett then at another time added this protest 
against the constitutionality, if we may use the word, of the 
Union :—— 

“T, in the most express terms, deny the competency of Parlia. 
ment, to pass this measure—you have not been elected for this 
purpose-- you have been appointed to make laws, not legisla- 
tures. Lou are appointed to act under the Constitution, uot to 
destroy 1t—to exercise the functions of legislators, not to 
trauster them, and if you do so, your act is a dissolution of 
the Government, you resolve society into its original elements, 
and no man in the land is bound to obey you!” 

In the English Parliament (the last separate Parliament in 
England) in 1800, Lord Grey, speaking to the same question, 
thus delivered himself :— 

“Lf the Parliament of Treland had been left to itself, umn- 
timidated, untempted, unawed, it would without hesitation 
have rejected the resolutions, (articles of Union). One hundred 
and twenty out of its three hundred members strenuously op- 
posed this Union, having among them two-thirds of the county 
members and the representatives of Dublin, and of nearly all 
the places which are to send members to the Imperial Parla 
ment. The majority of 116 were placemen, several of them 
generals on the staff without a foot of land in Ireland. All 
persons holding oflice under government, if they hesitated to 
vote with the Minister, were instantly dismissed. Even this 
step was ineffectual and other arts were resorted to which | 
cannot name in this place... cccccseees.cees Twenty-seven of the 
thirty-two counties of Ireland petitioned against the measure. 
Dublin, and almost every other town in Ireland, did the same, 
and, despite every effort of Government, the number of petibow- 
ers against, to that of petitioners in favor, was as 700 to ue -..- 
Could a nation in more direct terms express its disapprobation 
of a political measure, than Ireland has of this Legislative 
Union!” 

We have quoted enough to shew that there was no voluntary 
Agreement, or “treaty” mutually consented to in the case, and 
therefore that it is absurd and directly contrary to the fact to 
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cay that the Irish people took on themselves the maintenance 
of the Ustablished Church, by reason of the act of Union 
having included that maintenance i the body of its articles, 
if our argument has necessarily drawn us some way into 
apother and a larger controversy—if our course has necessarily 


tended somewhat 
‘* Per ignes 
suppositos cineri doloso !” 
the fault and the blame are not with us, but with those who 
wantonly have provoked a re-consideration of the circumstances 
attending the carrying of the act of Union, in their desperate 
efforts to prop up in any way a doomed and tottering injustice. 
But willingly quitting as soon as we could the larger field of 
controversy, we follow these injudicious partizans in their retreat, 
and press the point directly upon them whether they can at- 
tempt to dispute the fact, that the United Parliament itself 
has more than once waived, abrogated, or altered, the articles 
of Legislative Union? It is impossible that they can deny 
this, on a moment’s review of those articles, and of the manner 
ia which the things provided for in them are now managed. 
For instance, in Article LV., it is provided that Ireland shall 
be represented in the Imperial Parliament by one hundred 
commoners, “ the mode by which they shall be summoned and 
returned to the same Parliament” being according to an act 
“passed in the Parliament of Ireland previous to the Union,” 
such act “to be considered as forming part of the treaty of 
Union!” Yet Ireland has now 105 representatives, and the 
inode of their election is no longer regulated by “an Irish act 
forming part of the treaty of Union,” but by two or thiree dif- 
ferent acts of the Imperial Parliament. We do not complain of 
these changes ; but they are clear precedents for altering any 
other article of the “'Treaty.” 
Again, the VII. Article of Union is most notoriously and 
flagrantly violated and set at naught. It provided for a separate 
‘nancial status for Ireland, such separation to be maintained 
lor the space of twenty years after the Union, unless on the 
‘currence of certain circumstances specially set forth. At the 
“spiration of those twenty years a new arrangement was to be 
made to be triennially revised, but always to preserve the 
principle of separate taxation for debts contracted previous to 
the Union, unless the occurrence of the circumstances In 
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question, namely, that the debts of the two countries contracted 
before the Union should be brought within something of a 
proportion to each other (the English debt being then enor. 
mously greater than the Irish,) and that at the same time 
lreland should have become so rich as to be able to bear equal 
taxation, which she confessedly was not in LsU0, 

In the year 1817, three years, that is to say before the right. 
ful period according to the VII. Article of Union, this re 
arrangement was taken in hands and carried out, although the 
circumstances stipulated for had noé occurred. Nay, the very 
minister who proposed the arrangement declared that Ireland 
had grown poorer and /ess ad/e to bear taxation! Yet the 
protecting Article of Union was abrogated, and we were thence. 
forth, and are to this day subjected to any taxation England 
has chosen and may choose to impose upon us, in despite and 
distinct violation of the VIL. Article of the “ Treaty.” 

But even as regards the Church Established itself, the 
Treaty” is violated. Article the Fifth provided, as we have 
seen, that the “ doctrine, discipline, and government” of that 
church should be and remain in full * force for ever, as the 
same were then established for the Church of England” Yet 
since then nearly a dozen Bishops have been struck off the 
muster roll, and there have been many changes of discipline 
and discrepancies in that respect between the sister-churches, 

We leave then this part of our subject, satisfied that we 
have shewnthat neither as regards the “sanctity” nor“ integrity 
of the Act, or “ Treaty” of Legislative Union, is there anything 
to strengthen the position of those who would maintain them 
justice of a Protestant Church Establishment in this country. 
We now turn again to Mr. Miall, and let him speak for 
himself, 

‘The argument —if such it ean be called—which is attempted 
to be deduced from the Fifth Article of Union, was met by him, 
with in the first place a disclaimer of any desire to meddle with 
the doctrine, discipline, worship, or government, of the Pro- 
testant Church.” In the second place, he dented that “tempo 
ralities” meant the Church, and finally he argued from various 
declarations at different times of leading statesmen in Parlia- 
ment, and from the Church Temporalities Act of 1833, and the 
Tithe Commutation Act of six or seven years later, which 
struck off at once 25 per cent. of the tithes in Ireland, that 
Vurliament had asserted and exereised a power of revision a 
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the ecclesiastical arrangements of Ireland and nicht do so 
again, fle then proceeded as follows :— 


The next objection which I apprehend will be urged against the 
wliey of disendowment, impartially applied, is, that in regard to the 
Church Establishment of Ireland it would amount to nothing less 
than wholesale confiscation. The revenues, it will be said, that I seek 
to withdraw from the Irish Church, are her own by the same right 
as that by which a gentleman holds his estate—her title to them, indeed 
is older than can be produced for any private property, and can only 
be set aside by an act of legislative spoliation. This, Sir, is a grave 
objection—fatal if well founded—and therefore the House will bear 
with me, I trust, if | examine it somewhat closely. 

The broadest and most obvious reply to this assertion of exclusive 
and inherent right on behalf of the Irish Church is, that it rests 
entirely on a fiction. For, what is the implication contained in the plea 
that the title of the Irish Church to her revenues dates further back 
than that ofany private property? Manifestly that the Church holds 
her estates in right of donations and bequests made to her some ages 
back. Sir, I call this a miserable fiction, because it is notorious that 
between the donors of these estates and the present beneficiaries there 
is no line of equitable and moral connexion. If a valid title to these 
estates can be traced back by any party to the will of the original 
donors, then they belong of right to the Roman Catholics. Such an 
inference, however, which I should have supposed no one acquainted 
with history would deny, has been set aside by aquibble. These rev- 
enues, it has been said, were originally bestowed on the Church of 
Ireland, and by the Church of Ireland they are still possessed. It was 
competent to that Church to reform herself, and to purge out the 
errors which had grown up within her, without forfeiting her claim 
to her property. She has never lost her identity, though she has 
undergone areformatory process. Sir, this isa mere play upon words, 
falsified by all the known facts of Irish history. When did the Roman 
Vatholie Church of Ireland, to whom these revenues were given and 
bequeathed, reform herself? At what period did she change her 
views and become Protestant? Never! No, Sir, she was ejected 

She ee ruthlessly ejected by the State, and another tenant put in, 
; oem , rust forth without ceremony, and her inheritance given to 
re _ There never was a grosser perversion of historical fact 
ty : “7 represents the Church of Ireland before the Refor- 
the we me Church of Ireland after the Reformation, as one and 
tation Th. oe The one was indigenous— the other was an impor- 
Fihatinnt ew semblance of identity between the two was, that the 
which i hui ch took possession of the title and the property of 
the Catholic Church had been in previous possession, 
Ms an only title, then, which the Protestant Church of Ireland has 
valid gga is to be found in the will of the State—a good and 
the State hy Sd opinion, so long as it lasts. Apart from the will of 
oad le has no proprietary rights. 
les P wurch of the Thirty-nine Articles, the Church of the Com- 
tayer-book, the Church of the Protestant Episcopal hierarchy, 
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never had a being in Ireland apart from the Legislature. Ty was il 
civil power that said, * Let it be "! and it was. It never had ad 
independent existence. It was, I may say, born a State-Chareh 
it did not become so. State policy was its parent, and, apart 
from State policy, it never had and never can have, a claim to 
its revenues. And so the State has ever dealt with it—most 
constitutionally and most justly, Parliament has imposed the cop. 
ditions under which the Church of Ireland should enjoy her pro. 
verty, has freely regulated the distribution of it, and within the 
leat thirty years, as | have shown, the State surrendered and extip. 
guished not less than a fourth of the entire income with a view to the 
easier collection of the remainder, 


To the anticipated objection that any interference with the 
Kstablished Church in Ireland, would be a dangerous prece- 
dent as regards that Church in England, he replied by denying 
any necessary connexion between the two cases —asserting that, 
on the contrary, the former was condemned by almost every 
one of the arguments by wiich the churchman in England 
would uphold his Church. The Protestant Church in Ireland 
is not the Church of the majority. In England it is. The 
Protestant Church in Ireland is not the instructress of the 
poor—has no hold upon the minds of the people—no histon- 
cal associations connected with it in their memories—in England 
the same Church is, or assumes to be, the instructress and guide 
of the people, is bound up with all that the compilers of school. 
books and popular literature allow them to know of history, 
and is represented to them to be, as it were, the Palladium of 
their liberties. Mr. Miall did not exactly say all this, bat sucli 
were the general features of the contrast which he drew. _ 

He considered himself next bound to defend his proposition 
from the charge that it was directly calculated and intended to 
inflict (to use the often quoted and celebrated words of the 
late Lord Melbourne), “a heavy blow and a sore discourage 
ment upon Protestantism,” at least in Ireland. [lis view 0 
the matter was that a wide distinction existed between Protes- 
tantism as a spiritual principle, and Protestantism as a relignous 
institution. Wealth does not constitute religion, not the 
strength of religion. The very reverse he believed to be the 
case, and that wealth, especially when unjustly obtained, as le 
contended had been the case with the temporalities of tie 
Protestant Church in Ireland, was really a cause and soarce 
weakness and decay, He accused those who advocated the 
maintenance of her establishment in this country of being “ 
real enemies, while professing to be her fricnds. She hae 
‘* been sent on a mission of love, in a garb of exclusiveness 
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iysolence, and enmity.” She had been made odious to the 
population, whom it was her proclaimed object, her duty, and 
her pressing interest, to have endeavored to conciliate, and to 
vin over to her fold. He himself retained full faith in her 
principles, her clergy, her members; but had “ no faith in the 
reposterous arrangements in her behalf” subsisting in Ireland. 
Well indeed, might she cry out and pray to be “saved from 


ihe folly of her own friends 1’ 
The peroration of his speech embraced a statement, or sketch 


of the plan by which he proposed to work out the “ principle 
of impartial diseudowment.” 


And now, Sir, although I am conscious of having trespassed upon 
the patience of the House at too great length—(cheers)—I feel my- 
self bound to present a rough sketch of the plan by which I conceive 
the principle of impartial disendowment might be reduced to prac- 
fie. The House will allow me, I hope, for the sake of shewing the 
entire extent of that plan, to suppose that I am free to deal with all 
existing State endowments of religion in Ireland. I am aware that 
rach is not the case at the present inoment, the abolition of Ministers’ 
Money having been negatived by a vote of the House during the pre- 
sent session, and the Maynooth Endowment having been taken out of 
iy hands by the bill of the honourable member for North Warwick- 
shire, Still, for the sake of unity I will assume that I have to make 
provision for carrying into effect the policy of disendowment in all 
the directions in which Parliament can now apply it. Well, Sir, I 
would suggest with a view to this, the constitution of a special court— 
for a limited term—analogous to the present Bidhesbited Estates 
Vourt—(“ hear, hear,” and laughter)—having at once the power of 
an executive Commission, and also ofa Court of Equity. I would 
vest in that court the fee simple, if I may so call it, of all state Ec- 
elesiastical Endowments in SeAsha: t would take possession at 
once of the fund standing in the name of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners In freland, and to it would be annually paid the sam charged 
ig the Consolidated Fund for the Endowment of Maynooth Col- 
* ade the grants voted by this House for Belfast Professors and 
: onforming ministers. Butin the case of the endowments and 
spe a Protestant Episcopal Church, with the exception I 
hiacin en it would come into possession only upon the 
ra one h existing beneficiary, The first claimants upon the 
abolition ioe would be those clergymen who, in case of the 
ment Act eae Money, the repeal of the Maynooth Endow- 
Steer na the discontinuance of the Regium Donum, are entitled 
mdindes age they now receive from the State during the re- 

y the de, Lhis list, of course, would be gradually cleared 
ct hey . = of the recipients. The second class of claim- 
ect full ide t © private patrons of livings, who have a right to ex- 
ecdae pensation for the anomalous property which State po- 

’ “ extinguish.( Hear. )They,however,do not number in Ireland 
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above 800 altogether. The third class of claimants would be Pros. 
tant congregations, who have voluntarily expended their own mone 
in the improvement of the Church property of their respective par. 
ishes. 1 suggest that the Court should act as a Court of Equity in 
determining the validity and amount of such claims, subject to gp. 
peal, if it be wished, to a superior tribunal, and that it should he 
authorized to pay over to individual claimants or to trustees op bes 
half of Protestant congregations such compensation as may be legally 
awarded. The property left in the hands of the Court for the bene- 
t of the Irish public would comprise Church edifices, glebe houses, 
lands, rents, rent-charges, &e. With respect to sacred edifices, | 
think perhaps the most sati: factory arrangement would be to eave 
Protestant Episcopalian congregations in undisturbed possession of 
them, and in respect of lands and glebes the Court would have the 
ower ofsale. The rent-charges would constitute the main difficulty, 
vont if left in their present shape, it would be necessary to maio. 
tain an extensive and costly machinery for their collection. 1 would 
suggest that power be given to the landowners to redeem them at, 
say ten or twelve years’ purchase. Well, Sir, the whole of the nett 
property thus accruing in the proposed Court, by the falling-ia of 
life interests, ought, I think, in common fairness, to be expended in 
Ireland. I propose that this property should be made available 
in the first place to the founding and supporting of infirmaries, hos 
pitals, lunatic asylums, and reformatories—and that what is not 
required for these objects should be laid out, under the direction of 
a Board of Works, in the construction of piers, harbours, light- 
houses and quays —(“ hear, hear,” and laughter)—in providing ar- 
terial drainage, in deepening rivers, and in such other public uader- 
takings as would best develope the great natural resources of the 
country. Sir, having thus submitted a rude outline “ne 
which I should recommend as the fittest for carrying the policy of im- 
partial dis-endowment into effect, I am most anxious that the House 
should understand that | do not ask the House to pronounce ay 
opinion ou that plan, by the vote which it will give to-night, But 
it would hardly be candid to conceal from the House the resolutions 
I should propose in committee, if the House should consent to resolve 
itself into one. Ihave no need to include the question of May- 
nooth—a bill on that subject being already befor the House. 1 caw 
not, in accordance with the forms of the House, embrace the abo 
ition of Ministers’ Money—that matter having been decided by a 
adverse vote of the House this session. The three resolutions 
should propose would be the following— 

1, That it is expedient to make provision for the application @ 
other than ecclesiastical uses, of all sites, glebes, tithes, rent-charges 
and estates, at present enjoyed or received by any clerical person of 
the Protestant Episcopal Communion in Ireland, for the support - 
Divine worship according to the rites of the said communioo 
so as not to affect in any manner existing life interests, and to pay 
due regard to any equitable claims which may arise out ¢ the 
secularization of such property. 

2. That it is expedient to exclude from the k-tinates annuals 
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nted to this House on account of the grant commonly called the 
ium Donum, all sums an account of new congregations—and also 
to reduce the said grant, and the grant now annually made for the 
Professorships of the Belfast College, according as the lives fall in, 
of any persons at present in the receipt of any monies out of either 


of such grants. Sani 
§. That the Chairman ask leave to bring in a bill to carry these 


resolutions into effect. 
And now, Sir, my whole proposition is before the House. I cannot 


adequately express my gratitude for having been permitted to make 
it, and for the patience with which I have been listened to. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 will not further abuse that patience by making any appeal. 
What Iask for is, in one word, justice—justice to a people whose 
long endurance of wrong entitles them to this reparation. (Hear, 
hear.) And [| venture to add the expression of my belief that in 
doing justice to Ireland, you will at the same time gain the respect, 
and subserve the best interests, of the people of England. Sir, I 
move the resolution I have placed in your hands: “ That this House 
resolve itself into Committee to consider the temporalities of the 
Irish Church, and other pecuniary provisions made by law for reli- 
om “aye and worship in Ireland.” (Loud and continued 
cheers. 


That the motion and speech we have been discussing should 
have been displeasing to the church party, high and low, was 
of course to be expected : but there were others who considered 
that they had grounds for being dissatisfied with it. A large 
proportion of the representatives for Ireland, nearly the whole 
in fact of those popularly elected, held the opinion that what- 
ever might be the professions or intentions of Mr. Miall and his 
Buglish supporters, the tendency of his motion and its most im- 
mediate ellect—perhaps its only effect—would be to strengthen 
the hands of Messrs. Spooner and Newdegate in their attacks 
upon the Maynooth grant. A cover and shield was provided 
by it for every pretended friend of religious liberty, but real 
bigot, while those who in all honesty and equity of purpose had 
hitherto voted for the Maynooth grant, as some small compen- 
sation to their Catholic fellow subjects for the large sums they 
were plundered of to support the Protestant Church, would 
ri 5 disfavor they had already incurred by their votes 
| their prejudiced constituencies much and still more un- 
airly increased, if they hesitated to support the specious pro- 
position of immediate disendowment. 

But besides the liberal Irish members, the extreme reform 
party had a ground of quarrel with the proposition, inasmuch 
as IS present range was to be limited to Ireland ; whereas 
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they thought that disendowment of ecclesiastical bodies should 
be general throughout the United Kingdom and its dependen. 
cies; and they utterly repudiated the position, even though 
taken up only for the sake of argument, that the Established 
Church in England was in any way the Church of the 
and questioned if where dissent was so rife, multiform, and 
wide spread, it could be considered as the Church even of 
bare majority. Neither the Irish members, however, nor the 
extreme advocates of what is called the “ voluntary principle” 
took part in the debate on this occasion, preferring to leave 
the field to the uncompromising opponents of all change and 
all reform in matters ecclesiastical. 

The van of the opposition to Mr. Miall’s motion was led by 
Mr, Kirk, the Presbyterian representative for the town of 
Newry. Spare the “ Regium Donum” in any case, and at 
any rate, was the burden of his speech, as might be expected 
from the “ foremost man” in the House of the Northern Pres. 
byterians, According to him it produced every good and was 
totally innocent of any evil, and to take it away would be to 
take away the mainstay of religion and morality, wherever its 
influence had existed! Seventy-five thousand pounds a year, 
we believe, is its present amount—a small sum to ensure the 
preservation of religion and morality, if those great blessings 
be, as he tried to persuade the House, dependent on that amount, 
and so ricketty as not to be able to maintain themselves without 
a golden prop! Mr. Kirk’s theory, however, in this regard was 
totally contravened and upset by the next speaker, Mr. Lindsay, 
the extensive ship-owner, Member for Tynemouth, who il 
stanced the far greater efforts made in support of their Church 
by the Scotch Presbyterians, than those by the Irish, and the 
at least equally flourishing condition of religion and morality, 
although unsupported by any Regium Donum. 

The abstract merits of the question being thus, at the very 
beginning of the debate upon it, lost sight of, the next speaker, 
Mr. Newdegate, M.P. for Warwickshire, improved upon the 
bad example, and partly to still further divert attention from 
their calm discussion, and partly to gratify his own offensive 
bigotry, and that of his supporters out of doors and in the 
House, commenced an attack on the Roman Catholics. The 
motion he stigmatized as a ‘* Roman Catholic attack on the 
Church of Ireland,’ and its proposer as the “ advocate 0 
Roman Catholic views.” “It was painful,” he complained 1 
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the very second sentence of his speech, “to hear members of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, after the engagements they 
had contracted upon oath on their admission to the House, 
encouraging without scruple a Protestant to attack the Church.” 

The party, or section of a party, to which Mr. Newdegate 
belongs, have now for several years made it a part of their tac- 
ties to endeavor to frighten the Roman Catholic members by 
accusations, wore or less direct, of disregard of their oaths, from 

sing, supporting, or voting, for any measures regarding 
the Protestant Church. ‘To a considerable extent they have 
been successful—over scrupulousness, actual timidity, or simple 
disinclination for squabbles, having from time to time deterred 
many from taking part in diseussions of the nature just men- 
tioned. But the bulk of the Roman Catholic members have 
visely and firmly refused to be ensnared by this disreputable 
artifice, and repudiating either with very justifiable indignation, 
ot calm contempt, these attacks more disgraceful to those who 
wake them than to their objects, have used their nights as 
Members of the Imperial Parliament on this as on all other 
questions, fully, freely, and manfully. 

There is no doubt however that the continual mooting of 
this point, and the manner in which it is urged, have created a 
difficulty in the way of the ‘ Religious Liberty” movement in 
Parliament, by weakening the number of its supporters ; and 
that as the pomt is one which refers itself to individual con- 
science, the amount of support derivable from the Roman Ca- 
tholie members to the movement in question, must be always 
variable aud uncertain. We do not of course dream that it 
has been reserved to us to pronounce ex cathedra upon the 
subject, compose all doubts and silence all objections. But it 
may be permitted to us, and it may be not altogether without 
use in the controversy, to review briefly its history and bring 
out the actual faets concerning it, leaving as before every per- 
son at liberty, of course, to draw their own conclusions, and 
forin an act upon their own opinions. 

The oath then which Mr. Newdegate and his cod/adorateurs 
apr have the world to believe utterly and flagrantly violated 
J those Roman Catholic members who speak or vote for, or 
p ee way forward or support, any motion respecting the 
the ant Church, even though but for the re-arrangement of 
n ainallest portion of her temporalities, 1s the vath preseribed 
y the“ Emancipation act,” or ** Catholic Relief” measure of 
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1829, to be taken by Roman Catholic representatives, at 1) 
bar of the House before taking their seats therein, and runs ys 


follows :— 

«“T, A. B. do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithty 
and bear true allegiance to M: ajesty, and will de fend — ty 
the utmost of my power, against all conspiracies and attempts 
whatever, which shall be made against —— person, crown, a 
dignity ; and I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and mal 
known to —— Majesty, heirs and successors, all treason: 
and traitorous conspiracies, which may be formed against — 
er them. And I do faithfully promise to maintain, support, and 
defend, to the utmost of my power, the succession to the Crown. 
Which succession, by an Act intituled, An Act for the further 
limitation of the Crown, and better securing the rights and 
liberties of the subject, is, and stands limited to the Princess 
Sophia, k lectress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, | eng 
Protestants, hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obe. 
dience or allegiance unto any other person claiming r or pretending 
a right to the Crown of this Realm. And I do further declare that 
it is not an article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and 
abjure the opinion that princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope, or any other authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or by any other person “ whatsoever. 
And I do dex ‘lar e, that 1 do not be lie ‘ve ‘that the P ope of Rome, or 
any other foreign prince, prelate, person, state, or potentate, hath, 
or ought to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction. power, super. 
iority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this realm—l 
do swear, that I will defend to the utmost of my power, the — 
of property within this realm, as established by the laws; and I d 
hereby disclaim, disown, and solemnly abjure, any intention to subs 
the present Church Establishment as settled by law, within this realm. 
And I do solemnly swear, that I never will exercise any privilege to 
which | am or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
Religion or Prote stant Government in the United Kingdom, and Id 
solemnly, i in the Presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that I 
do make this declar: ition, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this o: ith, without any ete equlvo- 
cation, or mental reservation whatsoever— So help me, &c. &e. 








ert 


The first and great question immediately sugg gesting itself, 
upon perusal of ‘the foregoing is, what were the extent and 
meaning of its proposer in so wording it? Were Roman 

Catholic re presentatives, upon taking it, to understand that 
they were thenceforth tied up and restricted upon questions 
relating to the Protestant church—that the liberties of Parlia- 
ment were for them curtailed and narrowed on such questions 
and that in fact they were to be legislators only to a certain 
pout and no farther? Mr. Newdegate, eum suis, loudly prv- 
claims that this was the intent. But Mr. Newdegate was ye 


e 
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in college when the Emancipation Act was passed, and, as he 
has always been its opponent and denuneiator since he came 
into public life, we cannot acecpt him as its mterpreter. The 
lite Sir Robert Peel introduced it on the first occasion of his 
“honorable apostacy” ! Ile had the elvef hand in framing 
the Act, and has, therefore, the right to be considered its au- 
thor and father. What, then, did he say on the subject, what 
explanation did he give of his object in providing for the taking 
of the above oath by Catholic members of Parliament ? 

During the earlier discussions upon the measure, while vet 
in its infant state, the late Sie Wilmot Horton made a motion 
in the House of Commons on the subject of the “ securities,” 
as they were called, which many poliucians desired to see ex- 
seted from the future Roman Catholic members, for their good 
eondact when adatted to Parliament. In his’ brain, ever 
fertile in impracticable crotchets, he concoeted some extraordi- 
nary form of assurance or engagement to be by them taken, 
and brought it before the House for formal discussion, and 1- 
sertion in the “Catholic Relicf Bill’ if adopted. On this 
occasion Sir Robert Peel used the plain and significant words, 
that he never contemplated, and would not contemplate, the 
making the Roman Catholic representatives, members dy hal/ 
as It were ; but that they were to have powers and liberties as 
full as their Protestant fcllow-legislators. 

Twenty years afterwards—in the year 1849—the nature and 
meaning of this oath again came under discussion, as on many 
vecasions during the intervening series of years. ‘Ile parti- 
cular occasion we refer to was distinguished from the others 
ay the circumstance that Sir Robert Peel onee again, and for 
‘ie rst time since 1829, went into something of a detailed 
‘atement of his views and intentions in proposing the Catholic 
Relief Bill of the latter year with the oath in question. The 
lebate having arisen upon a rather sharp passage of words 
velween Catholic members and their ultra-Protestant assailants, 
“right honorable Baronet was appealed to in the course of 
, to re-state once more his interpretation of that oath, and thus 
WE Coutroversy, at least in the minds of all reasonable and 


dispassionate ' . 
oo men, whether in or out of Parliament, was ended. 
giuning his reply to the appeal just made with a not very 


ia} ‘ ' : ; ‘ 
Mutanable protest against being called upon to explain and 
‘ister for the ; 


tand measure of 1829, and after endeavoring to mike 
‘Mai ON 4} 


\ ; \ ly! ! 4 4 i - 
a ubble th it, as he took the fori of oath trom 
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“se 
od 

to 


a previous Act of Parliament, lie was not in any way account. 
able for it when adopted and embodied in lis own Aet he 


proceeded to make a species of counter-appeal to the Catholic 


members and the House in general, as to whether he did pot 


stand innocent of having ever charged the Roman Catholic 


members of Parliament with perjury. 

From this he went on to read a considerable portion of his 
own speech (when proposing the “ Relief Bill’) in 1829, the 
purport of which was to repudiate the idea of limiting the 
functions or powers of Roman Catholics, when admitted to tly 
Legislature as members thereof. ‘The mexpedieney, the ve. 
constitutionality, and in fact the empraecticadility for any usei 
purpose of such restriclions or limitations were strongly brought 
out in this extract, and the conclusion he had come to ona 
full consideration of these and other points was all but plainly 
stated, and was certainly most plainly deducible from the pre. 
mises thus laid down. ‘That conclusion was agaist all re- 
strictions or limitations, or at least against their enactment 
and compulsory imposition. 

With reference to the actual debate, then going on, he ased 
these words: “1 leave that question (seil. the trae meaning 
and purport of the Roman Catholic oath in the ‘ /efief” Ac 
to be determined by each Roman Catholic member alter mature 
reflection upon the terms. I believe his decision, whatsoever 
that decision inay be, will be a conscientious one.” 

This was, on the whole, about as clear and distinct an é- 
position and declaration as there was any hope or possibilit) 
of eliciting from one so fond of circuitousness and diplomaty 
verbosity as Sir’ Robert Peel, when having to deal with any 
subject upon which it happened not to suit an immediate I- 
terest to speak plainly and briefly. A manlier and a fairer 
course was obvious ; but although it is to be regretted that he 
should have temporized in such a matter at all, the fact 1s not 
the less clear, that his original and enduring intention was ® 
act in aceordance with the Constitution, and when compe 
to admit Catholics to Parliament, to do so in the only manne 
the Constitution could recognize, namely, as having eq 
powers and mghts with all other members, without whieh eq! 
powers, privileges, and rights to them, their constituent? 


} ~ 4 , * ‘a! . ] its 100, 
would in fact he distranchised to the extent of the lim itati | 
and not m rely fo 


tae 
lled 


ind thus the injury be to the community 


bhe andis duals, 
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The words of his which we have quoted in inverted commas 
in the second last paragraph, convey a species of hint to the 
Roman Catholic representatives to use tenderly the unlimited 
legislative powers given to them—ain a word, to let expediency, 
or aconsideration for, or dread of, the prejudices of others, 
miuence their conduct, and induce them to abstain from much 
meddling, where the Protestant Church might be the subject 
of Parliamentary discussion. And this view of matters may 
be said on the whole to be that most in favor with the House 
of Commons, always excepting the ultra-bigots of it, who 
believe, or for party and sectarian purposes (and in “ a// wn- 
charitableness,” ) affect to believe, that the Relief Act was 
restrictive, and that Catholic M.P.’s have frequently perjured 
themselves since. 

But such a rule of Parliamentary conduct as the observance 
of hints and indirectly intimated wishes would be as uncon- 
stitutional as unwise. No member of Parliament has a right 
to forego any of his powers. He may, in the exercise of his 
fair judgment and discretion, vote on one side or other in a 
contested debate, or on a particular occasion may abstain from 
voting, where the positive merits of either side of the question 
do not come out sufficiently distinctly to satisfy his judgment. 
But to abstain frequently and systematically from expressing 
any opinion, or taking any part upon one great class of ques- 
Hons, and questions materially alfecting and touching both the 
interests and the feelings of his constituents, cannot be con- 
sidered as otherwise than a positive and serious breach or 
abandonment of duty on his part, and an inexcusable abuse of 
the high trust committed to him. Of course, if he have a 
‘ouscientious scruple on the vote, he is right in obeying the 
dictates of his conscience; but he onght, previous to the occa- 
aay 5D to forecast what was likely to happen, and dis- 
‘Meuy to inform his constituents that on such and such a class 

of questions he cannot represent them, and leave it to them to 
decide Whether, under such circumstances, they would continue 
him in his trust, or wish him to resign it to sume one who 
could and would identify himself by speech and vole with 
their VieWs upon those questions. 1 
: The preseut Duke of Norfolk, when in the lower House, 
m mie example Was initated by one or two other English 
itholies there,) always walked out of the tlouse on such 
VECASIONS, declaring that he considered he had entered it as a 
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private ge ritleman does a club, subject to whatever regulatior 
the club may have chosen to impose upon candidates for ad. 
Musson, The fallacy here was Cross, In the first Place hye 
quite forgot that a private gentleman entering a club enters jt 
ax a private gentleman, representing only himself, and tes. 
ponsible only for and to himself ; Whereas a member Ol Paris. 
ment, as such, represents a multitude of other peo} le, and {s 
responsible to them for a full discharge of duty and | 
exercise of functions. In the next place the rules of a cub 
bind all alike, whereas the restriction Oh Vvoling on Chur 
questions Was ‘pretended to be on Cathohes, and on Catholics 
alone. 

Other Cathole members abstained, and do stillabstain, from 
such votes through an overscrupulousness, As we have before 


said, their course should be to consult their constituents, 
not any longer to hold their seats unless thie Ir Constituents co} . 
sent to be thus practically disfranchised upon so great and . 
Vili illy Hnportant a question as th: tof the Protestant Chureh in . 
Ireland, z 
Ayam, another section of Catholic members i.) a hind of , 
middle-term doctrine, under which they say they are at liberty ; 
to vote on measures of Church Reform , and intended HOprove Pr 
ment of arrangement or distribution, provided such measures : 
are brought forward by Profestants, and not originated by a p 
Roman Catholic. The answer to this is simply, that af, as the} a 
beheve in the case of their own religion, that rich endowments ' 
would be injarious to it, the same should hold good in the cas F 
of the Protestant religion ; yet the objectors to their votes a“ 
consider that the reduction for which they tls would vote, he 
would be really a spohation, and render them a as obnoxie (3 
us to the foul imputation of perjury as if they had moved i” r 
the total destruction, root and “ We h, of the P rot estant Ch i ty 
And as re gards the ongin: ling of the motion, there is no va sie 
istinction i morality between the author and the abette of i 
What may be an evil action, | , Pr 
Phe late Mr. O’Connell frequently challenged Hose ame \s 
talked about perjury, to take a vote of the [louse as tw 7 one 
Was, and should be take WW as, the (rue sense and meanibg "9 | 
the Catholic oath, Ue referred to the deelaration s alreat) Tie 
jhoted of Sir Robert Peel, the author of the [’maneipati ' act 
Act, and in accordance with the most distinet opinion una wer 


- 


} } . ‘ : . " } . lids riy ti; 
: OY Liat statesman, he considert d ie was lett al doers, igh 
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ond act for himself as to the interpretation, until such time as 
Sir Robert Peel, or the Louse of Commons, or both, should 
distinctly and dogmatically define and limit out the powers of 
Roman Catholic members. At the same time he declared that 
in case of such definition and limitation he would resign lis 
seat, not being ip es either to be a consenting party to the 
outrage upon the Constitution of crippling the funetions of a 
representative of the people, nor to the disgrace he would feel 
itto be on himself to retain his nominal position as such when 
tus erippled, 

In the absence of the expressed Imitation im question, he 
claimed and exercised the full rights and powers of a legislator, 
and as a lawyer practised in the law as well as an the constitu 
tion, denied that the actual words of the oath were to be or 
could be construed into a restriction. ‘The rule of law ds, that 
any penal or restrictive enactment is fo be construed strictly 
and stringently, according to the plain and apparent me AMINE 
of the words, and not ace cording to any assumption or inference, 
aking Chien the words, “ | abjure uny intention to subvert 
the present Chureh Establishment as sellled by law,” Mr. 
O'Connell and the other Catholie lawyers in the Elouse held 
that the vi ry insertion of the e xpre ssionus we have just italicized 
proved that a femporary state of things was conte mplate «land 
not a permanent, and that what “law” could “settle,” law 
re unsettle and re-arrange ;—otherwise all legislation would 

eatastand still. The House itself had shewn that this was 
a Just Interpret: me by altering and altering again since 1800 
the Church fk Strut bith ment in treland, although “fired for ever” 
oy Mes Veof the Union Act; and 1 also hy miviting the 

lohe members to vote for these alterations in 1833-34 and 
1497, le also contended that as he believed disendowment 
to have really strengthene «1 lus OWh re ‘Hiwion, and that all state 
“MNEXON Was injurious to religion, he could not be accused of 
seeking Sto “disturb or weaken the Prote ‘stant Religion, unless 
Protestants ld deelare that “ Religion” meant “ money.” 
As to the words “ Protestaut Government,” neither he nor anny 
one else Knew what th ev signified, 

When the Ine imbered Estates Act? was under discussion, 

* assailants of the Catholic M.P.’s were reminded that as the 
se MN question confesse “idly and declare dly, as well as evide nly, 
Pen bo ist irp ‘the Se Mlement of Property as hy law estab 


ee eee 
CE mm whe) “property” included the greater portion of 
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tle old “ forfeited estates,” for the security of which in Uy 
ands of their English or Protestant owners the Legislature 
ad been active ever since 1691)—the Catholic members wen 
quite as open to the charge of “ perjury” for voting, as they 
were LN ited to do upon that act, as upon any question touching 
the succeeding branch of the oath, namely, the “ Protestant 
Church Establishment as settled by law.” Yet these calumni. 
ators did not dare to bring forward in this instance their fals 
and foolish and most uucharitable accusation. 

We trust that no one amongst our readers will consider 
this review of the much agitated and vexatious question about 
tle Cathohe oath, to have been otherwise than a necessary part 
of our subject, when treating of the battle for complete Rehgious 
Liberty which is going onin Parhament. A point that involves 
not merely the votes of some thirty members or thereabouts, 
but the due representation of the feelings and wishes and con- 
victions of the many hundreds of thousands who have returned 
‘arliament to speak those feelings and wishes upon 
the monstrous anomaly and injustice of a Protestant Chureh 
Mstablishment in Lreland, as on all other matters, cannot be 
looked upon but as direetly and intimately germain to the 
consideration of the subj ct of Mr. Miall’s motion. 

Mr. Pollard Urquhart, M-P., Weastmeath county, himself s 
Protestant of the Ustablisl ment, Warmly supported the motion, 
saying amongst other things that “there could be no greater 
robbery than to spend | the revenues derived from the people, 
not upon the people’s education, but on that of a small seet.” 
He was followed by Mr. George Alexander Hantiten MP. 
for Dublin Unive rsity , who argued that the state had a great 
‘Christian duty to pert rm, namely, to adopt a form of Rel: 
lous worslitp ! He did not undertake the labor of shewing 
how it could be consistent with justice or reason, for the 


} 
i 
} 
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them to | 


‘State, which in our times is an agere gation of judi viduals 
widely cilfering tenets and modes of worship, should select 
me party ular set of those tenets or modes, and 1 HN pose i, $0 


lar as pre-eminence and pecan Wary maintenance are concerned, 
Upon Clie holders and favorers of other forms of relig "One [lis 
Wert argument was that which we have already discussed, 
ameiy, The asse rtcd inviolal lity of the act of U mon. 
Mr. W. Fox, M.P. for Oldham—a great name alu ongst th 


usseniters of the | nited Kingdom, and : ial least formeryy . 
tion, 
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her famous preac her am: Mh rst those o yf his own denomina 
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came next into action, and as a spe cinen of the opimons of 
the English Dissenters gener ally, (always exclading the 
Western Methodists and one or two prise sects, who | ‘ave 
lately been coquetting with the Estathshed Church,) we sub- 
join a brief and compressed report of his speech :— 


Mr. W. J. Fox, (Oldham), said, the honourable gentleman who had 
last spoken desired to place the endowment of the Church of Ireland 
on the high ground that the teac hing of Christianity ought to be en- 
dowed. But how, if Christianity became divided into so ms ny sects 
so hany © pions, that one form of establishment could not be 
maintaine d without injustice to others, ( Hear, hear,” from Mr. 
Hadfield.) The omission of any mnentlen of temporalities i in the Act 
of Union was a very remarkable circumstance, and might be taken as 
a proof that the spirit of the union was intended for the benefit of both 
countries. The favoritism of the state was, he believed, the cause 
of apostacy in religion, (ITea But what said the honourable mem- 
her for North Warwic Said? Why, he could not understand the 
Protestantism of the honourable member for oe lhe (Mr. 
Fox) thoroughly believed in the difficulty he experienced. (A laugh ) 
Che Prot. stantisin of the honourable member for North ss arwickshire 
was bound up in furms, dogmas, and ecclesiastical corporations. The 
Protestantism of the hon. member for Rochdale was op posed to 
dominion over the conscience, and asserted the right to free inquiry. 
He (Mr. Fox,) denied that this motion had been brought on in any 
war astothe result of the Maynooth Bill. It was equally desirable 
to strike at the endowment of the Roman Catholic religion. The 
explan ation of the ph enomenaof Roman Catholics turnin Vw Protestants 
when they reach d America, was to be found in the favorable aspe ct 
under which Protestantism was exhibited in America, as compared 
with its aspe ctinlreland. T he que stion now to be decided was—tirst, 
Whether parl ament had a right to deal with the so-called churen 
p Property in Ireland ? and, see ondly, whether, if right, it was expedient 
to exercise it ‘Hear, hear,’ The right to deal with such property 
Was made manifest, he thought, | y the previous interference of par- 

oct gt with such property. Parliament could deal with it Just as it 
uid deal with « ‘haritable be “quests, if abused. The expediency of 
oe ~ the pr is ! ty of the J’stablis hin nt he founded on the 
wure of the Trish Church. It had no claim to nationality. It 
eught to have such a dae, it had not, and it never would have. 
Hear, hear, and a laugh.) Ags a mission the Irish Church was a 
5 essed failure, consid ring the vast effort which had been resorted 
phe propitup. THe believed that the Irish Church Establishinent 
ould ne ver cease to be a souree of trouble and conflict in Ireland. 
irk gon - ce as an estabh hient was a standin r insult to the 

oe Pg go Be do so lone as It Was so rey irded it could not be a 
encial teacher of its own form of Christ ianity to the peop ile of Ire- 
. He should pport the motion of his honourable frieud, not 
ter mn his own main lany particular plan. The necessity of revising 
_e distribut on of monies devoted to relivious teac hing and worship 

Ireland had become greater since the recent vote on the endow- 
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Mr. Napier, the s econd member for Dublin | niversity, 
Lord P alme rston closed the debate. Mr. Napier’s pasion 
certs aitily a nove one, novel mp the de ‘bate, and novel to the pub. 
lie outside, and as singul: ar as novel. He asserted the rghit of the 
ProtestantChureh toC hurch property, because, recording to him. 
the Church ot Lreland was ort ginally Protestant ! “ He spoke 
(le said) of a pe ‘riod long befure the Reformation , and defore 
the English invasion, and consequently before th introduction 
of the Papacy! 2 Leaving this wniqne bit of historical informa. 
tion to be digested as it nay, we turn to his less transcendental 

guments. ‘The 5th artiele of the Union Act was again 
brought forward here, and hunted to the death. Then came 
the follow ing extraordinary position : 

“Under the present system every one, whether differing 
from, or agreeing with the principles of the Chureh, possessed 
the most perfect liberty of conscience, but the honorable gen- 
tlemen would strike at that hberty and deny tothe Est ablished 
Church those advantages which he himself enjoyed. Why 
should hie Wahl lo deprive the Lrish Protestants of the right 
of handing down to their cluldren that Church unimpaired, 
whose blessings they had the happiness to live under?” 

So far as the foregoing 1s distinetly mtelligible, Mr. Napier 
considers that to dey prive the Protestant Church of its. over- 
grown wealth, wefiei > be to impair it—(the plain inference 
bemyg that he considers here Is a direct, HUNK se Alt 
necessary connexion and relation between money and religion ! 
id that to take from it this wealth which at at i 
ssesses to the exclusion and at the cost of tl members of 
every other form of religion in these kingdoms, would be to put 
ltoina ares 1 of anferi rity and dis sdvanta UL to those other 
relizious bodies, alt! hein it is not proposed to endow them ' 
gaway with an unjust exclusive priv 
would be, according to hun, the placingits late posse ssors il 
ul justly disadvantageous position towards those who had Nos 


; ! } 
bi sort, the do} 1}! 


been shar rs in 1, but had suffered from its maimntena nee! ' 

’ ] ° ne crene ities 

Lord P. rston closed the debate. After some generanns 
as to t] esitableness of seeing the paahrsiong bodies 

works © 


cligiomists throughout the Ey npire, contending 1 
charity aud not in polemn s ot alls pom he thus s bro ached 


j 


reuments, beginmme with that on the Act of Union. 


| think that those who arwue that that article has no referent 


temporalities of the Trish Church argue that the article has | 
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meaning at all (hear, hear) ; because if the article simply weans that 
the doctrines of the Church are to be maintained in Ireland, that is 
a result which no act of parliament can enforee—an obligation upon 
opinions and consciences which it would be in vain for any leyislatiy e 
instrument or article of treaty to Insist upon. And, therefore, if the 
article has any meaning according to the dictates of common sense, 
+ must mean that the Church of Ireland, in harmony with the Chureh 
of England, was to be maintained. (Here, here.) I can attach no 
other possible signification to the article ; and it appears to me to be 
only sormed with words to contend for any other. (Renewed cries 
of way hear.”) On the other hand, I do not go so far as those 
who would argue that that article prevents you from dealing with 
the Irish Church. (‘* Hear, hear,” from the ministerial benches. ) 
To maintain that doctrine, you must go further, and say that parlia- 
went is precluded from dealing with the Knglish Church. Nor was 
it deemed inconsistent with this article of the Union to effect great 
reductions in the Trish Established Church, But then you must 
deal with the Church, not for the purpose of destroying it, but for 
the purpose of rendering it more effectual for its objects. That was 
a purpose quite consistent with the article of the Act of Union, So 
far, therefore, as regards the article in question. But we are told 
by honourable gentlemen that these endowments have been diverted 
from the purpose for which they were granted, and that they are now 
possessed illegally, and contrary to the intentions of the founders by 
whom they were originally conferred. Why, Sir, that argument 
applies precisely as much to England as to Ireland, for the endow - 
ments of the Church of England were held when the Church was 
Catholic. Therefore, that argument appears to me to have no force. 
These endowments were given to the ministers of religion for the 
purpose of religious instruction, and if by the force of events the 
( burch was made to change its creed, [ hold that it is no perversion 
or IMisap plication of those endowments that they should be possessed 
by the ministers for the time being of that which is the Established 
Church, Still I do not go alone with those who maintain that the 
prepers) ofthe Church strictly belongs to the ministers of religion, 
and that Parliament cannot deal with it. (Hear, hear.) No doubt 
the property of the Church belongs to the State, and the State, re- 
pres nted by Its proper organ, the legislature, has the power and the 
a pet nce property according to the circumstances of 
Tease : t% cries of hear, hear”), “The real question, however, 
= aplag ionourable friend and those who differ from him has no 
. hee to the Trish Church ; for, although he directs his motion 
=i ; sh the whole course of his argument takes a much wider 
a ean : : ings under discussion the question of an Establishment 
Chur hk ) ishinent. I, for one, am decidedly ot opimon that a 
doth: J sstablishinent is a proper part of the organization of a 
"re he tamapa hear , If example is to be our guide, it So 
with a O sty ot all nations who have any regard for re a3 
relia i f Xeeption: of the republican institutions ot : sh i 

&, to maintain an Established Church. I hold that an Estab- 
ished Church is essential for the we ll-being of the community. But 
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it in suid thet that Church ouvbt to be the Church of the Lbdjority 
Well, if = at argument is good for anything, you can have no sta 
lished Chureh in the United Kingdom ; because | ap prehend that no 
section of the Christian community can absolutely affirm that it js ip 
a decided majority in the United Kingdom. Take the Pre sbyterians 
and Catholies, and set them ag: inst those who belong to the € Weer 
of England; take the Church of England and Presbyterians, a, 
set them agri inst the Roman Catholics : or take the Roman } atholic 
and Church of England, and set them against the Pre sbyterians, ap 
] appre ‘hend that if ar are to be bound by the exact rule of mak lig 
the Established Church the Church of the aetual m: yorit Vv of the 
populi ution, you will find it very aitheult upon that principle ‘to found 
an Established Church in this countr yat all. I po, oad re, 
admit that the Established Church is to vary from time to time with 
the propor tions of the different sects of the C hristian community, 
W ll, l aii how brought to consider the state in whic ‘h thin: vs are 
[find the Church of Eneland to be the Established Chureh o 
Ireland, and Tam called upon by the honourable member not so 
much in his motion as in his speech, to substitute for the Establish. 
rent the voluntary principle, l must say ] cannot LO with him tn 
that end, and, theretore, Lam not disposed to concur in the motion 
which leads to that result. As a general rule, it is much more easy 
for persons to object than to propose, and [must say my honourable 
friend has, without seeing his danger, run into astate of embarrassment 
by launching into a proposal as to what he would substitute for th 
istablishinent. He purposes to take from the Church of Ireland 
its resources—-and if that were done in freland, the same prineiph 
must be adopted in this country—and to establish a board which 
would be ae ste “al with all th: if prope I ty, ben ig pre p yared at the sam 
time to adopt such conciliatory arrangements as would make his pla 
acceptable toa variety of interests. Thus, the landlord would b 
afforded the opportur sity of redeeming his tithes at ten years’ purchas 
a very acvantageous ‘offer, no doubt, and one which my honourable 
friend the member for North: unptonshire, as a large landed proprie: 
tor, would cheerfully agree to (laughter). Then he proposes t 
counties the construction of br id ves, of - itic asylums and gaols, 
besides works of arterial drainayve, and that the lights of the Chureh 
should be converted into lights of navigation (renewed laughter). | 
must say, howe ver, thata proposal of that sort is hardly likely to he 
seriously entertained, and if Parliament is ever broug cht to contem- 
plate the abolition of the Chureh Establishment in this kingdom, 
aud the substitution of voluntary contributions, instead of th 
endowments which now exist, 1 think it probable that some better 
and more fitting application of those great revenues would b 
discovered than that which my honourable friend suggests. Sir, | 
purpose to avoid yoing into those other topies conne cted with 
religious differences which it is inmost desirab le, if } ossible, to avon 
in discussions of this house, But being of that opinion, and having 
a deep conviction that a Church Establishment is essential in ever 
country in whic hit is desirable that re lig ton should be diffused and 
ineuleated in the minds of the population ; being, there fore, perfect) 
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etermined never to agree to the substitution o° the voluntary system 
fr the system of an Establishment, and seeing that the motion of 
+ honourable friend goes directly to the point which T am anxious 


Lt) : } 
to avoid ; and believing also, that with reference to that part of the 
wotion which has regard to Ireland, that it is at variance with the 


engagements contracted between the two countries at the period of 
the union, I feel compelled to give my vote ayalust the proposal now 
before the house. (Hear, hear.) 

[t is said that the great endeavor of a minister having to 
prepare a speech for the sovereign to deliver at the opening of 
Parliament is, that it shall really mean wvotheng. ‘The ministerial 
speech we have just quoted, may be said to be in’ the opposite 
extreme, and to mean everything or anything! No doubt in 
the dificult position of a minister in these shifting times, that 
sagreat point toattain. But to see how much (or dow diléle) 
of sound principle and manful assertion of the right there is in 
it, let us shortly set out the points, divested of their cloud of 
words, 

lst.—The Act of Union (Article V.) eeher has no meaning 
atal/, or provides for the maintenance “ in full force for ever, 
as the same were then, (1800) established for England, of the 
lemporadities, as well as the doctrine, worship, &c., &e., of the 
Protestant Church in Lreland.” 

2nd.—But Lord Palmerston does not think that precludes 
“great reductions” in the Irish Established Church, (a/¢hough 
those reductions be not made in the English.) What then 
vecomes of the “ maintenance in full force for ever as theu 
elablished in England.” §¢., 8c, Ses 

drdly.—LHe considers that the perversion of ancient Catholic 
endowments to Protestant purposes is no misapplication, where 
“by the force of events the Church was made to change its 

creed.’ Yet the Catholie Church in Ireland did noé change 
its creed, 

Sthly.—At the same time he denies that the “ endowments” 
or “ temporalities” belong to the ministers of Religion, and 
Mat Parliament eannot deal with them “according to the eir- 
cumstances of the times.’ This declaration was hailed with 
‘oud cheers by the advocates of Mr. Miall’s motion. 

dthly.—Considering the question to be really “ Astablish- 
weal” or no“ Establishment,” he declares for the former, as 
ae “4 i — ee y @ wetahigedl pe hag 1 - - 

y’—there being, according to lun, 
eon of the Christian community in the United Kingdéom, 
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tliat Cuil afilii Iscle a majority. Why the ist; ablishine yf 

Lem por i] pre- -eluinence ola particular church not being 

church of a majority, aid therefore being thus  pre-emyy 

and “established” to the exclusion and disadvantage aa th. 
sajority, should be essential to the well-bet ing of a “ country.” 

wi did not attempt to explain. 

Gthly.— tle objected to the mode of distrihution of +\, 
Church Revenues after disendowmenut— proposed | w My 
Miall, and finally for all these “reasons” (1) he “felt coms 
pelled to IVE hi ‘is vote against the proposal Now before 
House”!—the word “ now” being a significant reservation, 
which taken in conjunction with the diplomaey and ineor. 
gruity of other portions of this characteristic speech, intimates 
that at a future time, under other circumstances, entire rel. 
gious frecdom may not meet a very deadly enemy in 
statesman who has so lony observed and conformed himself t 
the current of events and the fluctuations of public opmion 
anything (as the lawyers say) in the Act of Umion, or any 
other “ Treaty’ or arr: ingement to the contrary in anywise 
notwithstanding ! 

The motion was then negatived on a division by 163 to 9 
—or taking into account “ Pairs” and “Tellers,” by 191 to i2h. 

These relative numbers are held to be signific ant, and un 
doubtedly are so, of the advance of the question in poptiat 
estimation. ‘The minority in favor of it is much stronger the 
the lists of former divisions on the same subject have ever 
exhibited, and the whole number voting, pairs included, 18 als 
creater than ever before known, and clearly demonstrates te 
lars ge ierease of interest and importance attac ‘hed to it of late 
in the minds of Members of Parhament themselves. 

To our thinking the = aio of the Prime Minister is 4 
syinptom of quite equal, at if not of greater significance, of the 
progress that Religious Liberty—in the sense of universal 
th sendowme nt and volunt iryisin as regards contributions lor 
ecclesiastical purpose s—is tnakine in the public mind, Owe 
who son rrowl, watches as he does : and conforms himself s 
carefully to the bents and changes of that mind, would not 
have even us the valuable confession that the Protestant 
Church is nvof that of a 10 rily, did he not clei arly see that 
Its = stige Is gone, ae that the truth may at length | 

3 eee 
spoken about it plain , preparatory to the plain dealing “ “ 
ere long to expect. aes although objecting to Mr. Miaits 
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motion and opposing it, he was yet, as we have seen, careful 
to make it understood that he only resisted the proposal “now” 
before the House, and not by any means that he was hostile 
«> some other planof their conversion to civil objects and 
urposes. The very weakness and utter worthlessuess, too, of 
the pretended arguments, OU which he rested his present de- 
sire to uphold a Church Mstablishment, were sigmiicant of Ins 
consciousness that it has no sound support, and that its ulti- 
mate abolition is less a matter of argument than a matter of 
lime, 

Meanwhile, that which should be the umited body of its 
supporters had become divided into parties and sections, dif- 
fermg amongst themselves widely and increasingly upon points 
of discipline, of government, and even on those of doctrine, 
and with difficulty got to make a show of umting for some 
such passing and really valueless demonstration as the majority 
on Mr. Miall’s motion. With doctrinal differences it 1s not 
our province, and most certainly not our inclination, to deal 
in this paper, or in any public mode of controversy or discus- 
son. But we may touch hghtly upon some of the evidences 
of other differences of less iutriusic gravity, though of serious 
importance and significance as regards outward things. 

The following is from the Record,” an ultra defender of the 
Chareh Establishment :— 

a is our duty to raise our voice in respectful remonstrance to many 
of our Bishops, and earnestly to call attention to the fact that the 
position they hold in public opinion is neither honourable to themselves 
hor safeto the Church. . . . We say not a word now of the 
scandals which, from time to time, have arisen in the Church, making 
ita bye-word among men of the world, from the worldliness of one, 
or the untruthfulness of another, or the covetousness of a third ; 
from evil ambition, from insince rity, from partial nepotism, or op- 
pressive tyranny. We have no wish to rip up these old sores again, 
for we are fully persuaded that it is impossible for us to mourn over 
Bik migtn profoundly, perhaps not so profoundly, as many of the 
= ogee have done and do. In a worldly scale, it wr 
than the ape a to ons . rn of -~s morally — e respecta le 

ave occupied the English Bench. But this is 


— praise to bestow upon those who ought to stand in the van of 
at great Christian warfare ; the guides and the examples of that 
rip of Christ's Church which, with all her faults, is still one of 
=e purest and most evangelical upon earth. The fact over which 
we mourn is still broader in its effects than anv mer ly personal 
rag haie sean be; itis that the Bishops do not rise to the neces- 
Rhies of their great position ; that they are be hind ther age, instead 
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of leading it ; following doubtfully in the wake of the great reli 
movements which now uguate the world for good or evil, instead of 
standing boldly forward, surpassing the holy in their spirituality, the 
wise in their forethought, and the fervent in their zeal. ’ 

The position of the Church at the present time is eminently an, 
malous. The one great fact which stands forward in frightful pro. 
minence is, the spiritual destitution of thousands of immortal souls, 
who live and die nominally within her pale and within sound of her 
Sabbath bells, in a state of utter heathenism, not surpassed by ¢) 
horrors of Hindoo idolatry, or the deep, unbroken barbarism whic! 
still broods over the heart of populous Africa. * * *® Nowy 
bless God that the great characteristie of the religious feeling of the 
present day is a profound appreciation of this awful fact. The any 
ious and almost feverish efforts put forth on all sides and in all ¢j 
rections for the evangelization of our people, are the unanswerab! 
proof, how deeply this feeling bas taken hold of the heart and mi 
of our English Christianity. . ° , ° : 
There does not exist a single layman in the Church of England, now 
engaged in the Lord’s work, who would not rejoice to have th 
frank and hearty support of the pes > instead of that tardy, tim, 
and doubting aid which needs to be sought and solicited over and ore 
again ; or who would not, in such a case, willingly submit in points 
of detail to their counsel and direction. But the reverse is unhap. 
pily the case. Instead of encouraging, our Bishops stand aloof in sus. 
picisus fear at this activity of lay zeal. ° . 9 .' 
‘* Ler US SAVE SOULS, IF WE CAN DO IT CONSISTENTLY WITH ECCLE: 
SLASTICAL ORDER,” APPEARS TO BE THE FEELING, ‘** BUT IF NoT, LET 
THEM PerRtsH.” ® * * We unhesitatingly assert that the fms 
of Christian zeal in the Church of England are fetter ed by restrictions, 
and tied by a timid fear of change, such as never existed in the d 
primitioe Christianity, and which primitive Christianity would never for 
a moment have tolerated. 


lex 


rt f 
id | 


To the squabblings, as at Torrington in the diocese of the 
well known Dr. Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, and at other 
places in Mngland, on the necessity or otherwise of episcopal 
consecration of burial grounds—to the unseemly, and not 
unfrequently riotous, proceedings in the same country when- 
ever and wherever cliurch rates come under parochial discussion 
—and above all to those still more unseemly and often far more 
violently riotous proceedings that have been, and are, of almost 
daily occurrence on the vexed questions as to the propel 
times for a clergyman to robe himself in black and in white— 
the amount and quality of the ornaments to be placed on ; 
around the communion table, and the lawfulness or unlawful 
ness of bowings and genuflexions during Divine Service 
all these and the like incidents having relation to clureh 
matters, we shall no furtlcr advert than to remark that they 
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are all necessarily tending to weaken more and more the au- 
thority and influence of the Established Church, to lower its 
dignity, and diminish popular respect, and to familiarize men’s 
minds with the ideas of lay interference in_ ecclesiastical 
changes, and to the exercise and practice of it, at first partially 
and locally, then more generally and progressively, and at 
length universally, and to the ultimate extent of abolition of 
the Establishment. 

But this last result, though assuredly upon the cards, and 
casting its shadow before with rapidly growing distinctness, 
is ignored in the most transcendental manner by the extreme 
High Churchmen, and by not a few others upon ordinary 
points not agreeing with the former. The very highest ground 
is at once boldly taken by these persons for the maintenance 
of a Church Establishment. They support it as a divine or- 
dinance, and considermg the Protestant Church Establishment 
of these countries to be the Institution most fitted to carry out 
the designs of Providence in this regard, busy themselves with 
interminable and most hair-splitting researches and disquisi- 
tions upon the just limits respectively of authority, eivil, eccle- 
siastical, and spiritual, to the entire neglect of the war rag- 
ing around them against any and all establishments, and seem 
to take no thought nor heed of the “ Free-T'rade Keligionists” 
thundering at their gates ! 

“ We have in England at the present time,” say these respectable 
enthusiasts, (or mixture of respectable enthusiasts with overweening 
pretenders and arrogant intolerants,)—‘ the difficult task of dis- 
covering What are the proper limits of that Legislation which the 
State may upon sound principles and with useful result, exercise over 
those National Priests whom it has taken from among the Ministers 
and organs of the Church of God, the mystical body of Christ. 

We assume the following positions: That the State by its Pxecu- 
ve, has a right to maintain outward order and decency in all parts 
. its own Constitution, and therefore in its National Priesthood. 
map int the Vburch is a body which has not only spiritual life and 

: on as well as power to minister to the spiritual wants of 
erown members, but also bas Divine authority to support and 
mantain in them a high order of holiness, the marked characteristic 
. true Chi istianity, ’ be ° - 7 ‘ 


. * * . * . ° ° 


All men, however, in a nation do not from the heart believe, nor 
from the conscience obey. The disobedient, therefore, both of the 
a priesthood and of the laity, when their enormities exceed the 

trance of civilised life, must be restrained by suitable laws. But 
WHEE it lias been customary among civilised nations, Heathen or Chris- 
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tian, to require mn the national teachers of their relivion An OXame 
of superior order and morality, a peculiar class of laws, called «4 
King’s ecclesiastical laws,’ are found on the statute books for ¢h, 
dliseipline ofthe clergy, but only in the peculiar capacity ofa national 
priesthood, If, moreover, at any time, or In any kingdom, the spirit. 
ual discipline which ought to be administered by the organs of Chrisy. 
body be in abeyance, inoperative or lethargic, these laws have appeared 
the more imperatively necessary, and ecclesiastical statutes have be 
inultiplied to save the national priesthood from cont ‘mpt. * @ 

It cannot. however, for one instant be supposed that the eecles 
iastical jurisdiction of the Prince can take the place or perform t 
service of the spiritual discipline of the body mystical, SO as to render 
the revival of spiritual discipline, when in abeyance, neither desirab 
nor necessary, The sphere in which discipline statutes and spiritua 
discipline operate is not the same. * 

Possibly there are few of our readers who will hesitate to admit 
that an ecclesiastical statute, to secure the outward decenevy of t! 
national priesthood, ought in its action to be considerate of, if not 
subordinate to, the higher and more spiritual discipline.” * ‘ 


After a very long and laborious disquisition (accompanied 
by citations of authorities ancient and modern) into the origin, 
progress, and listory, of jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and spint- 
nal, the “Church Discipline Bill? of the last Session is made 
the theme of examination and suggestion :-— 


‘Ifaclerk in holy orders be degraded by Archbishop or Bishoy 
he may, by clause 42, have an appeal to the Privy Council . 
who Thay ord: ¢ bim to resume the Cure of souls. ° ‘ ° We pro- 
pose the amendment that spiritual persons be deposed only byt 
sentence of the Bishop and twelve synodical judice ¢ in the organic 
Svnod of the Diocese ° ° ° and that if the accused appeal to 
Her Majesty in council, and that Her Majesty reter back the sentene 
to the organic synod of the province, and receive back a confirmed 


; . ss - * 
or amended judgment and sentence. - , 
* . * e * * » * 


t 


; 


* The various amendments we propose will not interfere with, but 
promote the object of the Bill, and assist in putting away all d wuts 
heart-burnings, and conscientious scruples attending on the dectsion 
of spiritual questions by the officers of an earthly sovereign. This 
evil could not be remedied by any other means than the revival of 
organic Synods, for even if ali the Privy Council were Bishops, there 
could be no trust placed in their spiritual decisions, inasmuch as thes 
would be assembled by, and be subject to the will of princes. 

ra . 


2 — “ * ° 

We solemnly call upon the Members of the Privy Council and 
Government, unless they have a Divine commission, or Kevelation 
from Heaven, not to presume to meddle with those things which are 
und r the ordering of th if Person, of the ever. hi ssed | rinity, who 


} , *. ~~ Page is 
descended upon earth, and who now abides beluw to care tor the sou 
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af men, by means of the organs which He makes in the body from 
time to time to guide and lead them into all truth !"— The ‘Sy. 
sopteon,’ Nos. IX. & X. April, 1856. Thompson, Publisher, 3, Bur- 


leigh-street, Strand, London. 


Enough is quoted above to shew the spirit and tenor of this 
publication, and how complete and high-handed is the as- 
sumption that the Establishment. of the Protestant Church: is 
to be maintained and perpetuated —the only question with the 
writers appearing to be to what extent, /f at a//, the Civil 
Power, which supports and feeds that Establishment, shad? de 
permitted to express even an opinion upon its arrangemetits 
and management ! 

In taking leave of the uncompromising “ Syaodicon,” we 
will only further extract the following short paragraph, which, 
whatever the intention with which it was written, or the con- 
nexion with the rest of the subject, seems to give rather a 
vantage ground to those who hold that a Church can and 
ought to stand and prosper totally unconnecied with the State : 

No rules nor directions are discoverable in Holy Writ concern- 
ing a national priesthood, nor that Keelesiastical Jurisdiction which 
presides over its order and decencies. ‘The Holy Ghost has made no 
revelation on the subject: neither the Apostles nor the Ministers of 
Christ are ever spoken of as being entangled with the duties of na- 
tional priests, . . . The Redeemer warned the organs of his body 
to beware of surfeiting and drunkenness,” and “ the cares of this life” 
in the latter days! Itisa fact that the organs of his body served 
caempere of Rome as an Imperial Priesthood for five centuries 
without being enrolled in the Impertal Constitution.— The S¥xovicon, 
No. IX., Appendix to Chapter V1. 


If the Church in early times thus so well performed the 
os - its Divine Founder without state connexion ;—if in 
Hose live centuries the great work of christianising mankind 
a " extensively and effectively carried out without any help 
me ag is not the argument a fair one, that a Church 
ao. t lese ater days shall dispense with all that tends 
ie —in ptt ae. ~ drunkenness, and the cares of this 
re lee pee lv — ol “on sit 
thereby vive bin var im’ :. mre 2 ” Its en aa we 
truth. s CVIGENCE Alt proof ol its possessing bile 

Lealots 


rm 
Ze 


, 4nd pretenders to zeal, alike may speculate and thie- 
y HAY assume to dictate, and put forth dogmas with mos! 


Pat ul « - ' ] ‘ 
Wsoremmity, bat wothing that they can say or do can 
| 7 . 
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arrest the gradual but irresistible progress of the “ Volyntor 
Principle” in Church-matters throughout thes kingdoms, 
They are even hastening, to a certain degre that progress them. 
selves by the extreme tenac ity of their resistance to stiggestions 
ind measures of reform, and the not a little arrogant tone 
which they adopt towards, not merely the old and ; avowed ene. 
mies of the Protestant Church-Establishment, but towards 
those w! 0, attached as Seenierres to ris — hae nt, 


Solus the signs of the age. ies ene Bh that timel 
reforms and coneessions offer the ouly sri of long pre- 
erving the temporal ascendaney of their Church. 

Advant: ire 1s ‘farther viven tothe “ 
inconsistent approbation somewhat enthusiastically g 
the extreme Church party to the sweeping measures of so. 

led reform, but real confiscation and deprivation, passed by 
the Parliament of the kingdom of Sardimia at the instigation 
of the reckless Cavour, for the Chureh of that befooled and 
conceited little State. Lf those measures be good for Sardinia, 
is it possible they should be bad for Great Britam aud frelond! 
If the voluntary gifts of their congregations in the hands: 
religious orders and secular. chi: apters, and canonries of the 
Sardinian Church be fair objects of plunder by the State, and 
| those rders and eC ‘esiastical bodies are leg r) timately (lis. 
persed and deprived im Sardima, what delicacy should ther 
be about resuming irom the State-C hurch in these countries 
the donations given to it by the State, and in suppressing be- 
efices and canonries where the work done bears so small a 
proportion to the wealth enjoyed, as the Kcclesiastical Com. 
missioners have so frequently reported to be the case 1n many 

Liies throughout the United Kingdom. 

Thi selene proveded by the equi ally violent and e yually 
lauded instances of Church Robbe ry mn Spai n and Switzerland, 

s well asin some of the wretched little South America 
Li publry s, and minor German states,—is extre ‘nely contagious , 
ind those who pretend to read aright the signs of the ge 
time, are bee nm ng to prophesy that the Established 
has before it on! \ thie ch oree of either accephng, with a gos 
rrace and speedily, large reforms and retrencliments proposes, 
ind to be earned out In a peace: able and not altogether 1 
consider ite manner, or of hs aAVINng, at no ve r\ |) ror icted peri 
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perhaps going directly and without delay to the full extent of the 
abolition of temporalities. Che maintenance very much longer 
of anything like the present status quo, does not seem to be 
within the list of possibilities, much less within that of what is 
probable. The danger to Chureh Establishments is not 
merely from popular agitation. Kings and princes and go- 
veraments are, here and there, and with increasing frequency, 
giving manifestation of a desire to deal a little in the style of 
Henry the Eighth of England, with ecclesiastical possessions 
within their respective domimons. A very main article of 
those documents prolific of discord, which are known by the 
designation of * concordats’” with the Pope, has always been 
the reserved mght of the temporal power to put its fingers into 
the Keelesiastical purse. And the Greek church in Russia, 
the Luthero-Calvinistic or “ Kvangelical” Church in’ Prussia, 
and the various forms of Protestantism in other parts of 
burope, as in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Wirtemberg, Saxony, 
Ke, all can attest the lovingness of the state for their coffers, 
to at least as full an extent as its attachment to their dogmas. 
And in order to secure a power over Church Revenues of all 
kinds, interferences of the gravest character with Church 
arrangements of an internal character, and with ministerial 
appomtments, &e., are becoming general. 

One of the Evangelical periodicals of London has recently 
published a letter in which the writer calls attention to an 
address to the King of the Netherlands from a very large num- 
ber of his subjects, professing Protestantism according to the 
form established in that country, in which they most movingly 
appeal against “the fearful state of despotisin” in which they 
say their Church is held by his government. ‘The address is 
00 long and goes into too much minutie of detail to be 
quoted here, but it is enough to say,that it exposes throughout, 
* system of governmental interference, especially in points 
arnng upon the collection and management of rerenues and 
endowments, which rather forcibly reminds one of the famous 
“yuivogue in the case of George the First, when he announced 
. his people that he had come for **all their goods "In 
ig aes liberty of complaint is denied, and therefore, 
derchnen ee declaration as that ol the Dutch 
sini ee les of course in the Russian inpire there 1s a 
_fentorced silence. But in both those states the absolute 
ondage of the Established Churches, and the unlimited power 
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of the temporal governments over ecclesiastical mou les, 
well known facts. It 1s then for those who are sincere and 
devoted in their attachment to the Established Chureh , to take 
thought in time, and endeavor to make up not only their 
own minds, but those of the clergy of their church, to th 
inevitably coming changes. From their cle ‘rgy the opposition 
Is af prese nt stronge st and most compact, although that bods 
would be guaranteed (by the proviso forsecuring life-interests) 
from any loss of income in the present generation, This 
assured security has not in any way abated their opposition to 
reform in matters ecclesi: astical, and we are quite willing to 
believe that their opposition proceeds from conscientious mo- 
tives ; in particular from the idea, so natural to the clerical! 
inind, of its being against their duty and beyond their ‘git 
onsent to any alienation from the church. But natural, or rea 
wail ,or well grounded, or otherwise, as their, or the oppositior 
iny other body may be, events will march notwithst nding, 
and the public will and the demands of the public voice must be 
conceded. Reform has made wide and large inroads and changes 
in matters political. It has totally, or ne: arly totally changed th 
face olf _— In municipal affairs. It has invaded the long 
snugly-closed and guarded demesne of the Civil Administration, 
and even alre: ady has worked a wondrous revolution there, and 
opened wid the w: ay for more to be done. It is idle then, and 
worse than idie, to think of shutting it out in matters ecclesi- 
istical, and as the cor nie change ne ather ean we these times 
be, nor is it desired to be. in the direction of a closer and 
more intimate state connexion or. state de spendance, tru 
wisdom would dictate a m: aking of terms in time, and a cheer- 
ful concession of a part to conc ‘late public and popul: ir opinion 
and thereby render the more safe and secure what remains. 
At all eve nts, if the Church Establishment advocates and 
partizans will not be up and doing, their opponents mos! 
eertainiv. wall, Mir. Mhiall and his friends are determined 
fo oO ‘ n, and many sections of the community, who de 


ify 


hot agree in his plans and particular proposihons, are . 

with | L it principle, and as determined as he 1s, Uae 

veform ecclesiastical shall Progress, and prog rress in earn 

‘It is my intention,” writes Mr. Miall, (to the secrets 

the recen! public meeting at Clonakilty in the County of Cor 
petition agaist tl Established Church), “at an oo 
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and I will renew my efforts session after session. 
. The grievance I have assailed is so unsusceptible of 

uy valid defence, that it must fall before enlightened public 

opinion. * . . ; a 

“As [have not taken up the matter ina light spirit, nor 
with any view to personal or party ends, so | trust 1 shall not 
be found to abandon it, nor suffer it in my hands to be dis- 
posed of by any unworthy compromise.’ 

We had intended ere concluding this Article to have gone 
into an exposition of the state and position, in so far as te m- 
voralities are concerned, of the Roman Catholic Church im 
Ireland, to show of what wonders voluntaryism is capable, and 
the little reason there is to fear for the temporal maintenance 
of any Church that is well seated in the affections of its flock. 
In this country, the poorest in Europe, a complete hierarchy of 
four archbishops and twenty-eight bishops, and a second order 
of clergy and religious communities, comprising altogether over 
4,000 persons, are maintained in the fullest eflicieney, and 
religious edifices of great size, and frequently of much archi- 
tectural merit, are upraised in every direction by voluntary 
contributions, without the slightest aid from the state, and 
assuredly the wealthy congregations of the Established Church 
comprising, as it does, such a vast proportion of the 
up per classes within its fold,—could, and would, readily 
do at least as much for their own Church as the poor laboring 
Vathohe does for his. We are restricted by the necessity of 
concluding the present paper from going into details, but the 
facts we have alluded to are notoetoas and the inference from 
them appears to be irresistible. 

In ine, We wish well to Mr. Miall in his undertaking, al- 
hough if we had to choose, a better and more suitable ex- 
ponent of Trish popular views of this vreat question might 
page be found. Still, the combin: ation of e nergy and capa- 

ity with sincerity is not so fre ‘quent that their concurrence im 
usease should not be welcomed, and his exertions be duly 


the louse, 


ded and supported. No one is deceived as to the motives 
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Mey have thrown themselves has a strength they little wot of 


if pth ; | } e 9 

+ ine vi those who vote with him. They hope to make use 

FP gras lar as to get the House of Commons to do away 

SUE tie: paltry © endowment,” as it is called, of Maynooth 
eg 


a oh: nnd inean to stop there, and cease their efforts when 
Jeet suall be accomplished. But the stream into which 
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while Swi tinigs with it, and the moment they sech bo tury . 
will sweep them away, or cast them by, useless upon thes shore 
(‘ommon sense and reason have alre adly shewn * seabllte y 


wh) 


powerful for preyudice and privilege in other departments of 


legislation and state-business, and they now are gathering 
their forces fora grand assi sult upon the last rem: uling fortress 
of antiquated injustice. The demonstration of the Session 
just gone by, was of good and cheering omen, and if thy 
friends of religious liberty will only hestir the sacle during 
the months yet to run, of the usual Parliament: iry Recess, th 
beginning of the Reason of 1857, may witness a AE 
of sound public opinion and determination on the subject, 
before which it will be ttnnpossible for the most fanatical, or 
the wiliest and ablest of the partizans of the Church Establish. 
ment, to maintain their ground, 


We trust we shall be able to induce the writer of this valu- 
able paper to return to the subject in our December number, 
and to shew, as no man in these Kingdoms could so well shew, 


the position, political and religious, of the Catholic Church in 


lreland.—Ep. 
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NUMBER of SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS in ENGLAND and WALES, at sev 


cra! 


ye 
with the proportion of Scholars to the Population. 
Day SCHOOLS. SuNDaY Scroons, 
Da te | | Proportion of Proportior F 
Schools Scholars, | Scholars to] Schools. Scholars. — Scholars + 
Population. Population 
One in | —_— 
1818 19,230 674,883 17°25 5,463 477,225 24-40 
1833 | 88,971 1,276,947 11°27 16,828 1,547,890 9-98 
Ind) | 16,042 2,144,378 8°36 25,514 | 2,407,642 745 


NUMBER of SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS in SCOTLAND in 1851. 


a Scholars on ¢} 
Number of cholars on th 


- ] r the 
j Schools aay Of ti 
{ ( enAUS 
! 
| 
Public Day Schools, : - , , ‘ a 3,549 232,442 
Private Day Schools, . ; ; ‘ : ; 1,893 78,000 
Sabbath Schools, : ; ; . y: 3,803 930,024 


The following passages are worthy of notice :— 


A Smart Conerecation.—The Northern Ensign says :—* In on 
of the parishes on the east coast of Sutherland, where the congre- 
gation was composed of two families, it happens that one of these 
fuinilies—a late importation from about Dunnet Head—had gone 
over to the Free Church ; the other, two elderly maiden ladies, re- 
maining as the flock of the parish minister, But the minster, | 
addressing the congregation thus femininely constituted, still uses th 
words ‘ brethren,’ and ‘my brethren,’ much to the chagrin of thes 
worthy persons, who feel insulted at their being thus masculined, 
Would it not be more courteous, and indeed more in accordane: 
with the fact, that the gentleman should use the term sisters” It 
some such change of expression does not take place, we fear it wi! 
soon be seen that these birds will also leave their nest and fly away. 


A Contrast.—A dissenting minister in Wales, who is threaten: 
with a seizure for church rates, writes—‘*I preach every Sabbath 


to eight or nine hundred colliers, miners, and labourers, and thes 


willingly contribute about one hundred pounds a year towards m) 
support. The rector reads a sermon to some ten or fifteen pers 
every Sabbath, and receives six or seven hundred pounds a year '™ 
his services, and yet it seems that I must be prosecuted for not stp 
porting his cause. This is rather a hard ease !"—Liberator. 
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jer, VUL—PEEL’S MEMOIRS—TILE PHILOSOPHY 
OF AGITATION, 

Vemoirs by the Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
WP., &e.—Published by the Trustees of his Papers, Lord 
Mahon, now Karl Stanhope, and the Right Honorable 
Edward Cardwell, M.P.—Part I. Roman Catholic Question. 
London: John Murray. 1856. 


Most of the critical journals have noticed Sir Robert Peel’s 
memoirs, and join in the expression of some disappointment 
at the dryness of the first volume. So far, however, from 
regarding the justification disclosed by its pages as incom- 
plete, they seem of a mind to consider it superfluous. What 
the public expectation required was either more amplitude or 
wore anatomy, a warmer pencil, or a more vigorous scal- 
pel. Although the correspondence, of which the book is 
principally made up, purports to be, and is, in strictness con- 
fidential, it retains for the most part a severely official character. 
There is hardly any freedom, any unreserve, anything unguard- 
ed, that may serve to mark the stages or break the abruptness 
of a change, which we take to have been less sudden than it 
sees, rather on Sir Robert Peel’s credit than on the evidence 
of his memoirs. The outline, too, of events and circumstances, 
by which the letters stand connected and explained, is thin 
although distinct. It is in the nature of a ground plan, where 
we find everything correct, symmetrical, and intelligible, but 
without beauty or interest. We must look elsewhere for the 
plilosophy of consistency or change; for any large or abstract 
pniciples of statesmanship ; for any gloss upon that most 
dificult chapter of constitutional ‘history for which these 
netoirs supply materials. Still more hopeless is the prospect of 
anecdotes, or sketches of character, or smart savings, or scandal, 
sentiment, or anything that constitutes the vulgar merit of 
nemuirs. These things have their own place and fitness, but 
if the public expected them of Sir Robert Peel, the public has 
w Feason to complain of disappointment. Sir Robert Pec! 
Was never more accurately himself than in the compilation 
of this book, Calculating, but not speculative ; regardiul of 
“ungs as he was incurious of ideas ; not so nice about a name 
as studious of a result; governed, but not overawed, by lis 
responsibilit y ; treating polities as a pursuit, while too many 
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regard it as a game ; and the commonwealth as 4 trust, houg) 
it 1s the high breeding of party to use it as a counter; am. 
bitious yet scrupulous; benevolent without the forms of benevo. 


lence ; self-sacrificing without the externals of heroism ; bold 
‘ 


but not imaginative, and sagacious though not ingenious ; he 


seems exactly the man to have written the book before ys 
from a sense of duty, not as a labour of love, even of 
self-love ; and to have composed his history as he performed 
his part, for the ease of his conscience and the service of the 
state. 
‘The book might easily have been rendered more attractive, 
whether by the author or the editors, bat in that case it 
must have been less characteristic. It might have 
made been more welcome to the drawing-room, and_ that 
without any decrease of value; but its present place isin 
the closet, and in the hands of the advanced student 
who can dispense with notes and scholia. The plnlosophy to be 
learned in its pages has never been symbolized ; it is nowhere 
to be met in axioms or formulas ; it lies at considerable depth 
beneath the surface; but it will reward the inquircr with some 
of the most important truths in the ethics of the constitution. 
“The origin of party may be traced,” writes Lord Brougham, 
“by fond theorists and sanguine votaries of the system to a ra- 
dical difference of opinion and principle, to the ‘ eden sentire de 
republicd,’ which at all times marshalled men in combinations 
and split them in opposition ; but it is pretty plain to any person 
of ordinary understanding that a far less romantic ground ot 
union and of operation has for the most part excited the indi- 
vidual interests of the parties; the ‘idem velle atque idem 
nolle,’ the desire of power and of plunder which, as all cannot 
share, each is desirous of snatching and_ holding. The 
history of English party is as certainly that of a few greal 
men and powerful families on the one hand, contending for 
place and power, with a few other on the opposite quarter, 3° 
itis the history of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the 
Stuarts. There is nothing more untrue than to represent 
principle as at the bottom of it—Interest is at the bottom, - 
the Opposition of principles is subservient to the opposition of 
interest. Accordingly, the result has been that unless, per- 
haps, where a dynasty was changed, as in 1688 and for some 
time afterwards, and excepting on questions connected with 
this change, the very same conduct was held and the sam 
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principles professed by both parties when in office, and by 
both when in opposition. Of this we have seen sufficiently 
marked instances in the course of the foregoing pages. The 
Whig in opposition was for retrenchment and for peace ; 
transplant him into office, he cares little for either. Bills of 
coercion, suspensions of the constitution, were his abhorrence 
when propounded by ‘Tories ; in place he propounded them 
himself. Acts of indemnity and of attainder were the 
favorites of the Tory in power, the Tory in opposition was the 
enemy of both. The gravest charge ever brought by the Whig 
against his adversary was the personal proscription of an 
exalted individual to please a kmg; the worst charge that 
the Tory can level against the Whig is the support of a pro- 
scription still less justifiable to please a viceroy. 

“Tt cannot surely in these circumstances be deemed ex- 
traordinary that plain men uninitiated in the aristocratic mys- 
teries whereof a rigid devotion to party, forms one of the most 
sacred, should be apt to see a very different connexion between 
principle and faction, from the one usually put forward, and 
that without at all denying a relation between the two things, 
they discern the account generally given by party men, and 
suspect them of taking up principles in order to marshal 
themselves in alliances, and hostilities for their own interests, in- 
stead of engaging in these contests becanse of their conflicting 
priuciples—In a word there seems some reason to suppose that 
terest having really divided them into bands, principles are 
professed for the purpose of better compassing their objects in 
maintaining a character and gaining the support of the people.”* 

This statement, for it is something more than theory, so 
broadly presented by Lord Brougham, though true to a great 
extent, 1s, perhaps, not so universal in its application as even 
oa gg a might lead us to suppose ; nor do the facts 
re ves mevitably lead to the conclusions that have been 
ge agg or involve the moral offence imputed in the 
8 —— as of vigorous intellect, and incorruptible 

aving been rocked and dandled into statemans!ip, 
elie of the state as a matter of course with 
aie: lei party ; and look upon their own advance- 
Siliteons *pPy accident, nay, rather a necessary condition o| 
of tradition’ ernment. The weight of authority the sacredicss 
tion, the spell of association, accompany them from be- 
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oe tt torical sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the time ot 
forge LIT. vol. I. p. 137. 
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ginming to end, perhaps narrowing the mind but not 
sarily corrupting the heart. Much of what Lord Brougham 
describes is inherent in human nature—much, perhaps, j sepa. 
rable from our system of government ; a great deal of it the 
small price of inci alculable aduanti ages, But after mi iking every 
possible allowance, after straining indulgence to its limit, and 
trimming Lord Brougham’s genet talities with probably too cri. 
ticala knife, there yet remain 1 sufficie nt meanness and sufficient 
bad faithin party politics to make his averments substantially 
true. The small ambitions, the sordid interests, the obscene 
avidities, the ravening claims, hungry in proportion to their 
emptiness, and clamorous in the degree of their immorali ty, tlie 
vigilance eager to be lulled, and the virtue that waits to be de. 
flowered, are too familiar as the offspring of party in its most re- 
pulsive aspect, not to be easily recognized even when limned 
a less skilful handthanthat of Brougham. The instances of men 
in power Who have sacrificed conviction and the empire to cflice, 
to party, to weakness, or to cowardice, are tuo numerous, You 
have no occasion to look for them. There is scarce a great name 
since the Revolution that does not represent deimqueucy such 
as we have been deseribing. Lord North’s administration per- 
haps is the most signal as well as the most disastrous instance 
of adherence to a policy condemned by reason and conscience, 
in deference to the requirements of party or at least of a nie 
The adoption of the war policy by Pitt in 1793 m: inly witl 
view to the monopoly of office ; the abandonment of the ( Catholic ic 
claims and the repudiation of ‘his own pledges by the sume min 
isterin L802; the tenderness of Canning and L ord Castlereagh 
for the conscience of George 1V. a tenderness which so com- 
pletely seared their own ; the bad system of open questions 
by which dishonesty was perpetu: ated under the style of 
compromise, as ladies of uncertain reputation, not only 
vet the brevet rank of honest women, but a safe and pro- 
tected range of license, by a change of name ; the intimate 
conviction impressed upon the minds of statesmen that 
office is essential to usefulness, a conviction fortified by thie 
belief that ¢hey are essential to office, and gliding smoothly 
Into the persuas ion that office is its own reward : these, with 
other and innumerable proots in later years, which we for- 
bear to mention as they are still the proper matter of par'y 
comment,afford sufficient evidence that the morality of party stands 3 
in need of a reform ; and that the reform requires to Le deep and 
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vide. Perhaps, indeed, the present disorganized state of parties 
s the precursor of some suchi change, but it has not taken that 
shape, or given itself out as such. On the contrary, 
‘he last general election furnished the most pregnant example 
of party spirit in quest of a principle, and taking up with a 
sy, Weary in its chace after even a phantom of protection, 
t crimped “No Popery,’ a more villanous and disreputable 
spectre still; and, after wandering in dry places through its term 
f probation, it came back to the swept and garnished house 
rom which it had been expelled, not with new doctrines or 
purer principles, but with other spirits more wicked than itself. 
But if the boundaries of party have been at all confused, 
nd whether the confusion be for in good or in evil, Sir 
Robert Peel was certainly the man who, by lis adoption of 
the Catholic claims, unsettled the allegiance of men to party, 
even although, like him, they may not have transferred it to 
jaty. It would be quite wrong to consider Sir Robert Peel, 
it least up toa certain period, as a patron of religious freedom. 
Lord Grenville was undoubtedly a confessor of the Catholic 
claims, and sealed his confession with much saerifice. Were it 
not for his adherence to these claims, and to the principle of the 
claims, he might, as Lord Brougham very truly observes, have 
ued the first place in the councils of the state. Sir Robert 
Peel was never, or at least not till a very late period, a convert 
to the principle of religious liberty. He had certain interests 
‘try much at heart ; these interests be believed to be the most 
precious in and to the state; he came, ii tie course of his 
experience, to believe these interests compromised by the con- 
‘nuance of Catholic disabilities ; and, having once arrived at 
“us conclusion, he resolved to assert the dignity, liberty, and 
‘uly of the statesman in upholding, at whatever cost to him- 
elf and to his party, the interest best approved to his reason 
aud nearest to his conscience. ‘The fume of his self sacrifice 
ight have been very agreeable to those interests, but his 
wientfice alone could not have secured them ; it was his part to 
7 and then sacrifice himself, Ile yielded the 
von claims, not because he considered them just, nor did 
‘resist them because he thought them unreasonable. For 
is ed a of our inquiry 2 or y may be substituted for eman- 
“pation or the repeal of the corn laws. Our concern is with 
a to office by his party, and promoting i 
Se MACE aN ODJeCE O| national iiterest, to the discom- 
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litre, disarray, and all but extinction of the party he 
supposed to represent. 

[t is in this colder and less amiable light that Sir Robert 
Peel has chosen to hold himself out in his memoirs, but to the 
political philosopher it does not alter his position in the least, 
As friends of religious freedom we should be glad toclaim go dis. 
tinguished a convert, although it has never been made clear to 
us that he held a very different theory of religious liberty from 
that maintained by the friends of emancipation ; but throughout 
these memoirs, in vindicating his change of conduct, he rests his 
defence upon no change of abstract principle, but upon grounds 
purely political, and deals with the entire question as one of 
danger and expediency. This is very clearly put by himself, in 
letter to the late Bishop Jebb, an inexorable opponent. of 
concession, and in the closing pages of the volume, which 
recapitulate the motives that urged him to undertake the 
adjustment of the Catholic Question. 


Wis 


Mr. Peet, to the Bishop of Limerick. 
Whitehall, February 8, 1829. 


My pear Lorn—I beg to assure you with perfect sincerity, 
that no opinions that you can express to me, and no course of 
public conduct that \ ou inav feel yourself called on to take, can di. 
minish the gratification that [shall have in hearing your ahebntaliagnes 
and still less my unaffected respect for your unblemished name and 
yrreat acquirements. 

fam the last person to express surprise that you s 
hend danger from concession to the Roman Catholics ; 
you dispassionately to consider the facts Tam about to recall dale 
notice, the prospect which there is of being enabled to maintain per- 
manent resistance to concession, and the danger that a 
may be forced upon us under circumstances much more unfavourave 
than the present. 

In the first place there has been a division 
of Lords and the House of Commons on this sul 
endured sixteen vears. : . the 

Secondly, It ‘has been found necessary, 1 carrying gett 
Government of this country for the last twenty five gage Thay? 9 
exclude from the councils of the King such men = act bet 
late Lord Melville, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. ke ayer ae on 
exclusion fromthe Government in times of pressing aia 3 se 
impossible. Their admission into it produced disumion 1 
Cabinet, and tended to advance Roman Catholic interests. > - ; 
inability immediately to carry their views Into effect made them # 

S o the necessity of ultima’ 


hould appre: 
but I entreat 


between the House 
yject that has now 


hably more decided in their language as t 
iy adopting those view S, 
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Thirdly, The opinions of the young men who are now entering 
ato public lite, and who are likely to distinguish themselves, are, 
with scarcely an exception, if with one, in favour of an adjustment 
of the question. i 

Fourthly, In the course of the last six months. England being 
at peace with the whole world, has had five-sixths of the infantry 
force of the United Kingdom occupied in maintaining the peace and 
in police duties in Ireland. I consider the state of things which re- 
quires such an application of military force much worse than open 
rebellion. 

Fifthly, There has been established an intimate union between 
the Roman Catholic laity and the Roman Catholic priesthood ; in 
consequence of that union the representation of the counties of 
Waterford, Monaghan, Clare, and Louth, has been wrested from the 
hands of the natural aristocracy of those counties; and if the 
present state of things is to continue, if parties in Parliament are 
to remain so nicely balanced that each ean paralyse the other, that 
one can prevent concession, the other can prevent restraint and con- 
trol, we must make up our minds to see sixty or seventy Radicals 
sent from Ireland when a Generai Election shall take place 

Sixthly, The state of society in Ireland will soon become per- 
fectly incompatible with trial by jury in any political cases. The 
oman Catholics have discovered their strength in respect to the 
elective franchise, Let us beware that we do not teach them how 
easy it will be to paralyse the Government and the law, unless we 
are prepared to substitute some other system of criminal jurispru- 
dence for the present system. . 

If this be the state of things at present, let me implore you to 
consider what would be the condition of England in the event of 
war, 

Would an English Parliament tolerate for one momenta s tate 
of things in Ireland which would compel the appropriation of half 
her military force to protect or rather to control that exposed part 
of the Empire ? 

Can we forget, in reviewing the history of Ireland. what hap- 
pened in 1782, what happened in 1793? It is easy to blame the 
concessions that were then made, but they were not made without 
“i intimate conviction of their absolute necessity in order to pre- 
vent greater dangers. 
ae first impression is that, unless an united Government takes 
a ea a Ireland into its consideration, and attempts 
sity of sein _ w ic Question, we must be prepared for the ap 
rotestant ‘5 : at Some future period ina Inanner neither sa e to 
pe estant esta lishments, nor consistent with the dignity of the 
rown of England. 

Mr the se al to civil disabilities, and q think the 
egree sacs will be united ayainst Popery in a ten times greatet 

. . is at present. : 
iieh seer oe Baste in which I am obliged to write on a subject of 

st Importance, 
Believe me, &c., 
Ropert Peer. 
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Bishop of Limertck to Mr. Peec. 
February 11, 1829. 


My pear Sir—l have reconsidered (for they were not new to 
me) all the arguments in your letter with the utmost calmness and 
deliberation in my power. The result has been an increased convic. 
tion, if possible, that infinitely more difficulties and dangers will at. 
tach to concession than to uncompromising resistance. 

That our state is most awful I cannot,if I would, conceal from 
myself. The Papists of Ireland indeed know their strength; but 
their chief strength lies, and they know that too, in the weakness of 
our Government. After a long period of misrule, with an appall- 
ing military force inthe country, no substantive measure has been 
taken within the last six months of total anarchy against the agita. 
tors and against treason worse than open rebellion, On the con. 
trary, the friends of the Constitution have been discountenanced 
almost as enemies,—its enemies encouraged altogether as friends; 
and, humanly speaking, under such a system nothing can save us. 

But amy ultimate reliance is placed, where it cannot be shaken, 
in Divine Providence. I trust that all will yet be right; but, in 
the mean time, in detenee of all that Js dear to British Protestants, 
f am cheerfully prepared, if necessary, as others of my Order have 
formerly done to lay down life itself. 


With every feeling of personal kindness, 


I have, &c., 


Joun Limenicr” 


Of opponents of another class equally determined with the Bishop 
to resist the measure of relief, but less charitably disposed towards 
its author, there were abundant examples among the constituent 
body whose econtidence | had the misfortune to forteit. é ; 

fit had been alleged against me that the sudden adoption ofa 
different policy had proved the want of early saga: ity and foresight 
on my part—if the charge had been that IT had adhered with too 
much pertinacity to a hopeless cause—that I had permitted for too 
long a period the engagements of party or undue deference to the 
wishes of constitueuts to outweigh the accumulating evidence of au 
approaching neeessity—if this had been tho accusation against me, 
might find it more difficult to give it a complete and decisive ref 


tation. - 
and goodwill | 


But the charge prete rre d hy those whose favour se 
: | without 


had forteited was the opposite of this; it was that I hac 
any sufficient reason, nay that | had from  pusillanimous and wu ; 
worthy motives, counselled the abandonment of resistance, which 
it would have been easy, as well as wise, to continue unabated. 

[ must leave it to others to determine, after weighing the ; 
dence which I have adduct d, and that additional evidence to ere: 
the lapse of time will no doubt give access, whether, at the aes 
that concession was determin don, the reasons in favour of coner™ 
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sion as opposed to continued and uncompromising resistance did or 


did not preponderate. . 
Of my own motives and intentions I may be allowed to speak. 


Pusillanimity—the want of moral courage—would have prompted 
,very different course from that which [ pursued, If I had been 
swayed by any unworthy fears—the fear of obloquy—the fear of re- 
sponsibility—the fear of Parliamentary conflict—I might have con- 
cealed my real opinion—might have sheltered myself under the 
dishonest plea of a false consistency, and have gained the hollow ap- 
slause which is lavished upon those who inflexibly adhere to an 
opinion once pronounced, though altered circumstances may justify 
aod demand the modification or abandonment of it. 

if L had been stimulated by personal ambition—that sort of amn- 
bition, I mean, which is content with the lead of a political party, 
and the possession of official power—I might have encouraged and 
deferred to the scruples of the Sovereign, and might have appealed 
to the religious feelings of the country to rally round the Throne 
(or the maintainance of the Protestant religion, and the protection 
of the Royal conscience. 

From the imputation of other motives still more unworthy, the 
documents I now produce will, I trust, suffice to protect my memory, 
lean with truth affirm, as I do solemnly affirm in the presence of 
Almighty God, “to whom all hearts are open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid,” that in advising and promoting 
the measures of 1829 1 was swayed by no fear except the fear of 
public calamity, and that I acted throughout on a deep conviction 
that those measures were not only conducive to the general welfare, 
vut that they had become imperatively necessary in order to avert 
irom interests which had a special claim upon my support—the inter- 
ests of the Church and of institutions connected witn the Church— 
an imminent and increasing danger. 

_ It may be that I was unconsciously influenced by motives less per- 
‘eetly pure and disinterested—by the secret satisfaction of being, 
“______when the waves went high, 
A daring pilot in extremity.” 
But at any rate it was no ignoble ambition which prompted me to 
bear the brunt of a desperate conflict, and at the same time to sub- 
mitto the sacrifice of everything dear to a public man, excepting 
‘he approval of his own conscience, and the hope of ultimate justice. 


ROBERT PEEL. 


Many Roman Catholics from the date of Emancipation, and 
nearly the entire body at a later period, conceived au exalted 
tea of the services of Sir Robert Peel. The feeling warmed 
ng admiration, or even into something like enthusiasin, during 
“e papal ageression ferment in 1851, when the only  states- 
Men, with oue or two distinguished exceptions, who opposed 
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the popular movement, were those who had remained to tip 
last under the leadership and cherished the memory of Sir 
Robert Peel. The warmth of these sentiments, it is evidep: 
has suffered some abatement since the publication of the 
Memoirs, and no one could be altogether unprepared for the 
disappointment expressed by many at the somewhat chilly 
doctrine in the extract just quoted. The reason, however, of 
this feeling is not very solid—Sir Robert Peel never that we 
are aware embodied in words any opinion, or set of Opinions, 
with which these last are at variance, and he is no wore to be 
held accountable for the fancies of his admirers than for those 
of his traducers. Still it cannot, but be interesting to 
compare the estimate formed of Sir Robert Peel by the more 
thoughtful and educated Roman Catholics a few years back, 
with the impression apparently communicated to them by tie 
present volume,and for this purpose their well known organ, the 
Dublin Review, may be taken to represent their opinions with 
tolerable accuracy. Accordingly, in a paper upon Edmund 
Burke (No. LXVIL., Apml, 1853), we find the following 
certainly not unwilling tribute to Sir Robert Peel, in which 
his merits are thrown into considerable relief by the reflections 
of the essayist upon a living statesman. 


But in noticing some of the revolutions of opinion, whether sup- 
posed or actual, in public men, it would hardly be forgiven in us 
Catholics, if we were to neglect a passing allusion to those connected 
with the honoured name of Peel. ‘There is little in common between 
Burke and him, nor do there exist, that we know of, any of thos 
salient points of difference that furnish matter for an_ historical par- 
allel. Burke had to repel the charge of inconsistency, while Pee! 
as frankly confessed to change ; and whatever name that change may 
take, we owe his memory a worship for it, which it never could be ours 
to deny or stint. His motives are not to be curiously or irreverently 
scanned, for though he may not have had for our faith the same tender, 
respectful, and almost filial reverence as Burke, he looked ov 
ourselyes ascountrymen,and brethren in right ; as children of the same 
great empire and gracious sovereign. We have so lately suffered 
from far different changes of conduct and opinion, that we are in 4 
proper tone of mind to study his, and we might propose the mene 
even if not the substance, of them to all who contemplate a change 
or foresee its probability. It was no part of his changes to gers 
splenetic insults on those he had left, or what he had uttered ears 
dignity, to retract without grace. He flung no smoky Grobrant 
burn hinself in the attempt to stamp them out, or surrounded ‘ ae 
tive projects of vexation, with misty threats ; exaggeratng = # 
dimensions of persecution the petty deformities of annoy ; ve 
had to work a change, he spurned any tricky expedients a 
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along with the pedantry of his school, rejected all ministerial 
deight of hand. His course may have been eccentric, it was not 
erratic ; let him steer where he might, he always anchored where he 
ought ; let public clamour and public fanaticism bear down upon him 
as they would, he neither defied their power with proud words, nor 
conjured their rage with muttered spells; he flung no chains into 
the surge, he laid no stripes upon it, but neither did he propitiate it 
with libations, or appease it with despairing vows. He relied upon 
himself, met it full upon his prow, steered right on, broke it, and 
rode through. His were changes we could scarce barter for a con- 
sistency less glorious than that of Burke. 


it, and 


We next quote from a paper on the Peel Memoirs in the 
last number of the same journal, in which the feeling of 
disappointment to which we have adverted is expressed, not 
ungracefully it is true, nor in a cavilling spirit, but with a 
good deal of positiveness aud decision, ‘The reviewer, after 
copying the last pages of the volume, goes on to say— 


It is hard to refuse to sympathise with an avowal so open and so 
direct from the heart. It is still more difficult to do so, when we 
carry our thoughts back to the angry and excited period, the still 
painful recollections of which no doubt inspired the tone of indignant 
earnestness which characterises this appeal—when we recall the 
charges of ‘imbecility, pusillanimity, and irreligion” from which 
even men like Southey could not forbear, when we see what was 
done under the most honorable motives openly described as ‘‘ a de- 
ceiving of friends and a betrayal of the constitution ;’’ above all, 
when we recollect that the very plea of necessity, by which alone 
the ministry sought to vindicate their change of policy, was broadly 
stigmatized as a plea of their own creation—a plea arising out of a 
langer, the growth of which they had themselves knowingly, wilfully, 
and even treacherously, tolerated, or rather fostered. 

And yet while, viewing his conduct under these relations, it would 
be ungracious and ungenerous to withhold our sympathy from one 
who, with a full knowledge of the obloquy to which he exposed 
himself, had the courage to brave it in our cause, we doubt whether 
there be any Catholic who, with all his admiration, and gratitude 


+ 


+ the author of these Memoirs, will not rise from their perusal 
with a feeling of vague disappointment, if not of absolute regret. It 
cannot fail to strike him painfully that, although there is not, from 
- beginning to the end of the volume, an unfriendly sentiment or 
: respectful phrase in reference to the Catholic Church, yet 
either is there a single word or phrase from which it would be 
posetile to infer, that the course taken by Mr. Peel on the Catholic 
spa arene from a higher motive than that of political expediency, 
setere'whe er better be said, of political necessity. Not grey 
vations an " er in his correspondence at the time, or In the obser- 
the conse) munications by which it is now accompanied, or in 

general narrative in which the course of events is reviewed— 
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which ean be construed into a retractation of those opinions on 
the abstract justice of the case which he had professed throughout 
his earlier career ;—not a word of real sympathy with the Catholic 
struggle for equality, or of regret, much less of indignation, at the 
long course of intolerant exclusion of which they had been the 
victims. The author of this Memoir never once rises bevond the 
level of a politician, we had almost said a partisan ; nor is there a 
single principle brought forward, whether in the many discussions 
which took place between him and his colleagues, or in the various 
state papers submitted to the King, to the cabinet, or to his private 
friends, which could be dignified with the name of political phil. 
osophy. In no pliase of his dite Goes Sir Robert Peel appear more 
unmistakeably as THE STATESMAN OF EXPEDIENCY, than in the 
records which he himself has left of the settlement of the Catholic 
Question. 

But, on the other hand, it is only due in justice as well as in 
gratitude, to confess, that, having once, from whatever motive, taken 
a decided course on this momentous topic, his after conduct was 
marked by the highest principles of honour, and by the most graceful 
and generous frankness. If his papers exhibit no evidence of avowed 
syinpathy with Catholics, neither do they bear a trace of secret 
hostility, or what would be worse, of insidious friendship. If there 
be in them no show of a desire to favour, vet neither is there any 
show of a disposition to undermine. Sir Robert Peel had the good 
sense and the manliness to abandon the petty devices, by which, 
under the name of securities, former legislators, even those most 
favorable to Catholics, had sought to mar the benefit which they 
offered, and to fetter the liberty which they conferred. There 3s 
abundant evidence that the few restrictive provisions by which bis 
measure of relief was accompanied, were meant to remain & dead 
letter ; and were rather intended to disarm the opposition of the 
antagonists of Catholic liberties, than to restrict these liberties, of 
to limit the fulness of their exercise. If bis measure of concession 
was tardy, it was, when it came at last, generous, graceful, compre- 
hensive, beyond the dreams of former emancipators, and we may add, 
beyond the hopes of many among the most sanguine of Catholics 
themselves. 


There is much truth in the last paragraph especially of this 
extract. As was the case in all Sir Robert Peel’s political (dis- 
tinguishing them from his politico-fiscal) measures, the concep” 
tion was outdone by the execution, and in view of this fact at 
least, Catholics have no reason to cancel a line or recall a word 
in the expression of their gratitude. ‘The securities with which 
even the original friends of concession proposed to contine and 
stunt it, in the hope of conciliating opposition, would have 
gone farther to demoralize the Catholic emancipated than his 
disabilities had degraded him unrelieved. He should have 
purchased the being free or being not half tree of the erty af 
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4 great price indecd. Outside the constitution he had been 
an object partly of pity and partly of dread ; within he must 
have been sacred to contempt. | It would have been left for 
him either to preserve his dignity by keeping aloof, or forfeit 
his pride and independence the moment he approached. Fetters 
sre at all events more respectable for a man than leading strings, 
ind Prometheus under the beak of the vulture 1s greater than 
Hercules under the discipline of the slipper. ‘Thus,it was proposed 
‘o make the admission of Catholics depend upona yearly vote ; 
or to give them only a few years’ trial in the first instance ; 
ot, to limit their numbers in Parliament; or to restrict 
their privileges; or confine them to neutral ground, by 
excluding them from the discussion of certain questions ; or to 
witerfere in the election of bishops and intercourse of ecclesiastics 
with Rome, by establishing an inspection of bulls and rescripts. 
lhe idea was even entertained of applying to the body politic 
one of those little ingenuities of torture, one of those perpetual 
blisters that act with such wonderful vigour in Baden or 
Wurtemberg, a board of direction for ecclesiastical matters 
composed of lay Catholics, to mediate between the Protestant 
sovereign and Roman Catholic hierarchy ; and to keep up 
that agonizing itching and luxurious scratching which it 1s the 
delight of German pedantry to contrive for the unhappy states 
subjected to its practice. But Sir Robert Peel was above the 
pohey of governing by an Irish row. THe of course knew that 
i carrying his measure he might be enabled to destroy thie 
credit of half a dozen of laymen, perhaps to bring a notable 
portion of the clergy into suspicion—to maintain a chronic 
‘ever, Not fatal to life, but destructive of enjoyment—to keep 
few traitors in pay, and a whole nation of malcontents in 
auger, powerless against the state and useless for its service— 
yet ue saw no condition of security in disorder ; for he felt that 
“ weaken conscience is not to strengthen loyalty, and that 
as ee have public virtue if you humble public spirit. 
“ier Uiis Impression he discarded the securities, and gave as 
mmanent a character to the relief measure as perhaps was 
— under the circumstances. ‘The two or three restrictions 
: ed in the bill were intended and contrived more for 
“Feel than use (as was well known atthe time), andas the event 
“s proved. It is quite evident that the measure, as it stands, 
», fvisional aud incomplete, and we have reason to believe 
“at its author himself looked upon it in that light. The 
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The endowment of Maynooth was nothing more or less thay » 
complement to the relief act ; and though it had the appearance 
of a bribe to the prevailing agitation, there is now little doubt of 
its having been one of a projected series of well considered mea. 
sures, which Sir Robert Peel could certainly have proposed and 
carried had time and opportunity been given to him. In his last 
speech as a minister of the crown, hestated his deliberate opin- 
ion, after sixteen years’ experience of the relief act, that substan. 
tial equality should be established in Ireland between Romay 
Catholic and Protestant ; thereby affirming, in the first place, 
that his own measure had not created that desirable equality , 
and secondly, giving his successors to understand that they 
were tu expect his countenance and aid in the furtherance of 
such measures as they mht propose to Parliament for a final 
rectification of the position of Roman Catholics in relation | 

the Established Church and to the state. 

From all this it is not unreasonable to infer that Sir Robert 
Peel in office was prepared to deal with Insh politics in a way 
that it has not entered into the hearts of other statesmen to 
conceive. Since his retirement, not an effort, not a word, not 
a hope, has been contributed by men in power towards the 
satisfaction of claims that all admitted were up to that time 
unsatisfied. The distinguished statesman who succeeded Pee! 
explained and justified Irish discontent, in the sixteenth year 
after the emancipation act, by an illustration from prison life. 
“ You cannot,” he said, ‘require a prisoner to acquiesce 
his captivity, because you have enlarged his window and In- 
creased his sun-light.”” He was undoubtedly right. No man 
acting on behalf of others can take an instalment of right, in full 
of all demands; and, when a nation is in question, It 1s more 
criminal to compound for justice than to compound a felony. 
Yet it is humiliating to think that neither the minster who 
spoke these wordsin opposition, nor the men who advocated the 
most radical and comprehensive changes, have ever given § 
pledge of their belief since their accession to power. On -" 
other hand, the representatives of a great party in thee 
appeal to passions they are predetermined not to grat}; 
encourage cries they never can appease, and throw up their caps 


. 4 . " oi -9 ry 1. vet 
for Maynooth in Lreland,while they rail at it im England ; ye 
their consistency is never impeached,they go buldly to the temp 


and thank Heaven they are not like other men, palterers wit? 
faith, traitors to their party, keepers of evil company, eve? ™ 
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that Peel ; on the contrary, their morals, they say, are pure, and 
they have purged their club ; they quote the right authors ten 
times a day, and they give the right dinners at the proper place ; 
thus entitling themselves on every score to the praise of honesty 
andtruth. But these things are the vulgarities of political 
writers, they are the stock in trade of parliamentary jesters, and 
we are not tempted to pursue the subject much farther. In our 
possibly mistaken view, Sir Robert Peel’s political morality 1s 
more severe, and approaches more nearly to perfeetion, than any 
of which coustitutional history takes notice, and we can afford to 
express this conviction without going into the niceties of a de- 
fence which applies itself to every matter of accusation, and 
proves him to have regulated his public conduct by the code 
of private honor, unlike so many whose private worth has been 
no restraint upon political unworthiness. 

And here we close this branch of the subject with an extract 
which goes to show that Sir Robert Peel in abandoning the 
so-called securities, Was prompted to that course not merely 
by a sense of the weakness of any such guarantees, but by a 
real confidence in the generosity and right feeling of those he 
was about to enfranchise. 


There were three different classes of “ security’ that might be 
suggested. The first and the chief security was in the abolition of 
those distinctions between Protestant and Roman Catholic which 
implied suspicion and distrust in the loyalty, and fidelity, and civil 
worth, of the Roman Catholic, in the opening to him of all the 
avenues to honour and political power, in the consequent discourage- 
ment of hostile designs and irregular ambition, in the breaking up 
of these combinations dangerous to the State that then were of 
perpetual recurrence in Ireland, and owed their origin and their 
strength to the sympathies awakened and confirmed by a common 
gTievance, 

This was a moral as distinguished from a legislative security. 
I was a security founded on a generous confidence in the loyalty 
ofthe Roman Catholic, and on the hope that he would have new 
pes for attachment to a Constitution from none of the privileges 
# which he was to be hereafter debarred. . 
DT ried bes doubt to suggest other yt aa — 
ir. . » against the abuse of power by the Roman Catho 
mae ‘wv Was necessity for great caution lest such securities, 
the = teas of ‘any real value in themselves, should, by implying 
of the he, of suspicion and distrust, detract from the efficacy 

The ip en which I have referred, SL 
slnoden all th considered the subject, the more I was disposed to 

ought of legislative securities, of imposing restrictions, 
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for instance, on the number of Roman Catholics admissable to Pi, 
liament, or of maintaining distinctions of any kind in respect to th 
capacity for power, or the exercise of power, legislative or official 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic. 


There is no more striking feature in the character ayd 
career of Sir Robert Peel than the devotedness with which js 
friends adhered to him'in the great crisis of his life, Not. 
withstanding the absence of all impulsiveness or warmth frow 
his eloquence ; notwithstanding the perfectly unin passioned 
reasoning which seems to have guided him in his decisions, 
and led others to adopt them, it does not appear that any on 
who came within the reach of lis influence escaped the 
fascination of lis noble character. The power of inspiring 
deep attachment is, 1f not an argument, a very usual conco- 
mitant of gemus, and, when those who conceive the attachment 
are men of honor, the object of it can hardly be wanting in 
virtue. Nothing could be warmer, more touching, or more 
affectionate, than the zeal and sympathy which his friends dis- 
played for Sir Robert Peel in the moment of trial. While 
the storm which he and they so clearly foresaw was deepening 
its gloom and intensifying its rage, they gathered round hin 
with eager and anticipative solicitude, and challenged a shar 
in his obloquy like a portion of their inheritance. Dr. Lloyd, 
the Bishop of Oxford, at the time actively engaged in pro- 
moting Peel’s return for the University of Oxford, writes to 
him—*‘ Send me word of anything that tends to alleviate your 
difficulties and mitigate your struggles.” — Mr, Vernon, in the 
course of a letter expressive throughout of respectiul 
admiration, says—“ I did not think I should ever have 
concerned myself with Oxford politics, but believing that her 
interests, and those of the Church Establishment, cannot ve 
taken out of your hands without detriment as well as dishonor 
to ourselves, [ entreat you to authorise your friends to propos’ 
you again, and | proffer a zealous cooperation with their 
wishes.” Dr. Marsham, the Warden of Merton College, 
Lord Bathurst, and Mr. Berners, all wrote in a similar stra), 
(Dr. Marsham had already expressed his opinion that the 
University would disgrace itself if it failed to return his friend 
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votes less than Sir Robert Inglis, and had twice as many first 
dass men, 14 out of 20 professors, and 24 out of 28 prize 
wen, the 24 prize men having gained 36 prizes. Of Christ 
Uhurel (the College of both candidates) Mr. Peel had 39 first 
dass ment, his opponent only 8; he had also all the noblemen 
who voted, 4 deans out of 5, and 333 clergymen, as an ar- 
vument for the Vo Popery and Church in danger men.’ * 

Although it does not appear for the present to drop in with 
the current of our observations, we offer no apology for 
copying Sir Robert Peel’s description of the last spasm of 
intolerance, in the darkest and therefore most appropriate cell 
of the worst heart in England. — [t is now well known that no 
Tory, noreven Jacobite family, not Balmerino, Mar nor Lovat, 
more cordially detested the principles of the revolution, than the 
family to which it gave the crown. — Never sat four more 
thorough-paced despots on the throne of England than the four 
Georges. Without the boldness of the ‘Tudors, or happily for 
themselves the infatuation of the Stuarts, they were as tyran- 
ious as either, and as untanght as the latter, though more pru- 
lent or perhaps more timid. Hallam says, in a tone rather too 
irumphant for a professing friend of conscience, that many of 
the family of the Princess Sophia ‘had been a little wavering 
until our Act of Settlement became a settlement of their faith ;” 
wid this was true of the family of Brunswick in their political 
sul more than their religious creed. Despots in all the con- 
centration of their German littleness, the fainily of Brunswick 
ind the glorious revolution, sat frowmng upon each other hke 
Death and Sin, in the allegory. The one “ the likeness of a 
‘ingly crown” had on, not the regular legitimate sort of thing 
with its full suit of prerogative jewels, but a inay-fair business 
of pinchibeck and paste, while the other, threatened by the un- 
vatural appetite of the wearer, had reason to say, and often did 
‘Wit substance if not in terms— ' 


“< + . . Pee ° 
Before nine eves In Opposition sits 
Grim death my son, and foe 
* % * % * 
Aud me his parent would full soon devour, 
* 
: * But that he knows 
Ilis end with mine involved, and knows that | 
Should prove a bitter morsel and his bane. 
The reigns of the four Georges were a succession of intrigues 
‘Zainst the bill of rivhts, and anything in the form of mght or 
oye * i 7 
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liberty. The Third of them organized a band of sutraps, called 
the King’s friends, that overrode his own ministers, and. set 
administration and opposition equally at defiance. For lack of 
devouring the revolution he dismembered the empire ; and his 
son, as we shall see, was prepared to stake Lreland upon the 
chanee of war on the very eve of the revolution of 1830, with 
all her wrongs unredressed, and the public wind open to such 
lessons as might be learned from France, Belgium, and Eng. 
land herself, just then entering upon the struggle for reform, 
which was only conceded to the fear of revolution, 


I took my seat on Tuesday the 3rdof March. We had continued 
our deliberations in Cabinet up to that time, and had agreed with 
perfect unanimity on the general outline, and indeed on the details, 
of the several measures to be proposed to Parliament. We acted 
under the impression that we had the sanction (the reluctant cer. 
tainly, but stillthe complete sanction) of the King for our proceed. 
ings. Being anxious that there should not be a moment of unne- 
cessary delay, l gave notice on the 3rd of March that I would on 
Thursday the 5th call the attention of the House of Commons to 
that part of tbe Speech from the Throne which related to the state 
of Ireland, and the removal of the civil disabilities under which the 
Roman Catholics laboured. 

In the interim circumstances wholly unforeseen occurred, which 
appeared for a time to oppose an insuperable barrier to any further 
progress with the measures of which the actual notice had been 
thus given. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 3rd of March, the King command. 
ed the Duke of Wellington, the Lord Chancellor, and myself, to at 
tend His Majesty at Windsor at an early hour on the following day. 
We went there accordingly, and on our arrival weve ushered inte 
the presence of the King, who received us with his usual kindness 
and cordiality. ; : 

He was grave and apparently labouring under some anxiety an 
uneasiness, 

His Majesty said that we must be fully aware that it had caused 
him the greatest pain to give his assent to the proposition made 
to him by his Cabinet, that they should be at liberty to offer thet 
collective advice on the Catholic Question, and still greater pain 
feel that he had no alternative but to act upon the advice whic 
he had received. 

His Majesty then observed, that as the question was about t 
brought forward in Parliament, he wished to have a_ previous per 
sonal conference with those of his Ministers whom he had summon 
on this occasion te attend him, and whom he must regard as chien! 
responsible for the advice tendered to him. He said that he ie 
to receive from us a more complete and detailed explanation 0 a 
manner in which we proposed to effect the object we hadin vie : 

Upon this requisition from His Ma‘esty, being probably most “ 
liar with the details of the measure which I had to submit f™ 
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House of Commons on the following day, | proceeded to explain 
them to the King. 1 observed to [fis Majesty that the chief impedi- 
ment to the enjoyment of complete civil privileges by his Roman 
Catholic subjects was the obligation to make the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation, and to take the Oath of Supremacy as qualitica- 
tions for such privileges—that we proposed to repeal altogether the 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, and to modify in the case ot 
Roman Catholies that part of the Oath of Supremacy which relates 
to the spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction and superiority of the 
Pope. ¢ : 

On this reference to the Oath of Supremacy, the King seemed 
much surprised and said rapidly and earnestly, “ What is this? you 
surely do not mean to alter the ancient Oath of Supremacy!” He 
appealed to each of his Ministers on the point. We explained to Il}is 
Majesty that we proposed that to all his subjects, excepting the 
Roman Catholics, the Oath should be administered in its present 
form, and that the Roman Catholie should be required to declare 
on Oath his belief that no foretgn Prince or Prelate hath any tem- 
poral or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or preeminence, di- 
rectly or indirectly, within this realm. We added, that if the 
Roman Catholic was still required, befure his admission to office 
or to Parliament, to declare his belief that no foreign Prelate hath 
or ought to have any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction, power, 
or preeminence within the realm, the measure of relief would be 
unavailing ; that an effectual impediment to the enjoyment of civil 
privileges would remain unremoved. 

The King observed, that be that as it might, he could not possibly 
consent to any alteration of the ancient Oath of Supremacy—that 
he was exceedingly sorry that there had been any misunderstanding 
on so essential a point—that he did not blame us on account of that 
misunderstanding—that he did not mean to imply that in the explan- 
ation which we had previously given to him in writing there had 
been any concealment or reserve on this point: still the undoubted 
fact was that he had given his sanction to our proceedings under 
misapprehension with regard to one particular point, and that a 
most important one, namely, the alteration of the Oath of Suprem- 
acy; and he felt assured that our opinions would be in concurrence 
with his own—that a sanction so given ought not to be binding up- 
on the Sovereign, and that His Majesty had no alternative but to 
retract his consent, if the measure to which it had been given under 
an erroneous impression were bond fide disapproved of by his de- 
hberate and conscientious juadyment. 

In answer to this appeal we expressed our deep coneern that 
there had been any misunderstanding on so important a matter, but 
our entire acquiescence in the King’s opinion that His Majesty ought 
not ta be bound by a consent unwarily given to importait public 
measures: under a misapprehension of their real character and im- 
eA gaa a short lapse of time, His Majesty then said, “But 
mes ee ae feclings what course do you propose to 
“ively Ap Inisters ? He observed that notice had been given ot 
Proceedinys in the House of Commons for the following day ; and 
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addressing himself particularly to me, Who had charge Of those 
ceedings, said, "* Now, Mr. Peel, tel] hie’ What COUrse Vou pro} 
take to-morrow.” I replied that, with all deference and spect for 
His Majesty, I could not have a moment's hesitation as to my 
course—that the Speech from the Throne had justified the universal 
expectatiou that the Government intended to propose measures for 
the complete relief of the Roman Catholies trom civil incapacities— 
that I had vacated the seat for Oxford on the assumption that such 
measures would be proposed-—that the consent of the House of Com. 
mons had been given to the Bill for the Suppression of the Roman 
Catholic Association, if not on the express assurance, at least with 
the full understanding, that the measure of coercion would be imme. 
diately followed by the measure of relief—that I must therefor 
entreat His Majesty at once to accept my resignation of office, and 
to permit me on the following day to inform the House of Commons, 
that unforeseen impediments, which would be hereafter explained 
prevented the King’s servants from proposing to Parliament the 
measures that had been announced—that I no longer held the seals 
of the Home Department, and that it was my painful duty to with- 
draw the notice which had been given in my name. 

The King put a similar question to the Duke of Wellington, who 
replied that he desired to be permitted by His Majesty to retire 
from office, and to make to the House of Lords an announcement 
to the same effect with that which I wished to wake tu tie Hous 
of Commons. 

The Chancellor intimated his entire acquiescence in the cours 
which the Duke of Wellington and L proposed to pursue. 

His Majesty was pleased to express his deep regret that we could 
not remain in his service consistently with our sense of honour and 
puble duty. His Majesty said moreover that he could not be sur- 
prised at our decision, or blame us for the conclusion at which 
had arrived, a 

Our interview with [lis Majesty lasted for the long period of fiv 


pro- 


U8e to 


hours: there was unintermitted conversation during the whole 


time, but nothing material passed excepting that tle purport o! 
which | have faithfully reported. At the close of the intervies 
the King took leave of us with great composure and great kindness, 
wave to each of us a salute on each cheek. and accepted our resign’ 
tion of office, frequently expressing his sincere regret at the necessi- 
ty which compelled us to retire from his service. . 

The following passages, having reference to this interview, are 


extracted from the Memoranda lett by Lard Eldon of the By 
tion which he bad with His Majesty a few weeks subsequently | 


our conference with the King. 


: ; : . 5 Ot) 
Lord Eldon saw the King on the 28th of March and on the 7 
of April, In the account of the conversation of the first day Is th 
following passage. 
Lorn Extvpon’s MemMoranDa. 
Rot. a, 3 ; : } He °C, Ke., 
“ The King complained that he had never seen the Bills, Ke. § 
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that he Ww as ith the State oft a persou with a pistol presented tv 
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heoast, that he had nothing to fall back upon, that his Ministers had 
threatened (I think he said twice at the time of my seeing him) to re- 
Jgn if the measures were not proceeded in, and that he had said to 
‘hem ‘Go on,’ when he knew not how to relieve himself from the state 
in which he was placed, and that in one of these meetings, when resig- 
nation was threatened, he was urged to the sort of consent he gave 
by what passed in the interview between him and his Ministers, till 
the interview and talk had brought him into such astate that he 
hardly knew what he was about, when he, after several hours said 
‘Go on.’ ”"—See 510, vol. vii. Campbell's Chancellors. 

In speaking of his interview with the King on the second day, 
Lord Eldon observes — 

«This led to the King’s mentioning again what he had to say to 
hisassernt. In the former interview it had been represented that, 
afler mach conversation twice with his Ministers, or such as had 
come down, he had said Go on ;’ and upon the latter of those two 
oceasions, after many hours’ fatigue and exhaustion by the fatkrue of 
conversation, he had said Go on.’ He now produced two papers, 
whieh he represented as copies of what he had written to them, in 
which he assents to their proceedings and going on with the Bill, 
adding certainly in each, as he read them, very strong expressions 
of the pain and misery the proceedings gave him.”—Camp bell’s Chan- 
cellors, vol. vii. p, 312. ee 

Lord Eldon must have misunderstood the account which he re- 
ceived from Flis Majesty of our interview with the King. In the 
first place there was only one interview such as that to which | 
bave referred—one interview, | mean between His Majesty and his 
Ministers in which the offer of resignation was made, In the see- 
ond place His Majesty did not give at the close of the interview 
permission to ‘* Goon.” His Majesty accepted from each of us the 
tender of resiynation, and we returned to London under the full 
persuasion that the Government was dissolved—at least that we in- 
dvidually were no longer in the service of the Crown. On our re- 
Py to London we joined our colleagues who were assembled at a 
abinet dinner (f think at Lord Bathurst's), and announced to their 
wwflnite astonishment that we had ceased to be members of the 
fsovernment. 

A sudden change, however, took place in the King’s intentions. 
At alate hour on the evening of the 4th of March the King wrote 
tifetsatea Duke of Wellington, informing him that His Majesty 
libeiration ehycrry difficulty in the attempt to form another ad- 
aia oat , < le could not dispense with OUP Services 3 that he 
vine at lib ~ desire us to withdraw our resignation, and that We 
* Mherty to proceed with the measures of which notice had 
“fl given in Parliament. 

labs make “i Wellington sent immediately this letter tome: I 

pti no COpy of it 
aod the follow 
subject. 

hither the 


»and am giving from memory the purport of this 
ing communications with the King on the same 


me, or | Duke of Wellington observed in sending this letter to 
Vs Suggested to the Duke in returning it, that after what bad 


) in the m rhing, the mere perpussion by His Majesty to pro- 
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ceed with the measures was not sufficient authority ; and that w, 
‘ught to make a further reference to the King for the purpose of as 
certaining distinctly whether we were authorized to assure Paria. 
ment that the measures in engger = ones were proposed by us with 
the entire consent and sanction of His Majesty. 

Accordingly a reference to this effect was made to His Majesty 
in the course of the night, and an answer was received from the 
King, giving us full authority to proceed with the measures in 
question, 

lor the purpose of silencing all eavilon this subject, in opening 
those measures on the following day in the House of Commons | 
commenced my speech in this manner ;— 

*T rise as a Minister of the King, and sustained by the just au- 
thority which belongs to that character, to vindicate the advice 
civen to His Majesty by an united Cabinet,” Xc., Xc. 

We have allowedourselvesthis ratherlengthy extract because, 
in the philosophy of agitation, it would be a great mistake to 
leave out of view the conscience of the King, even of such a King 
as George LV., not the conscience which is supposed to bein the 
keeping of the Lord Chancellor, but the conscience whichis 
considered, however erroneously, to reside in the Royal breast. 
The scruples of George FY., in relation to the Catholic question, 
would be perfeetly unexplained phenomena in presence of his 
bad life, did we not constantly find the most decided bigotry di- 
viding the same breast with the most unbounded immorality. 
Lonis XLV. and James II. are sufficiently striking examples of 
this strange union to place the fact itself beyond controversy, al- 
though it may vet bea question from what source the scrup es of 
George LV. proceeded. His father, it is not unlikely, had some 
conscience, uninformed, stupid, and obstinate as it was, and tt 
seemed as if the son borrowed it for the oceasion, or got up some 
thing like it. At one juncture we find the Prince of Wales writing 
that “he owes it to the truth and sincerity of character which 
he trusts will appear in every action of lis life, in whatever 
situation placed, to declare that the irresistible impulse of filial 
duty and affection to his beloved and afllicted father leads him 
to dread that any act of the regent might in the smallest degree 
have the effect of interfering with the progress of the Sovereigis 
authority.”’* Thecomposition of the letteris ascribed bythe Duke 
of Buckingham, from whose book we have borrowed the extract, 
to Sheridan, but the sentiments were adopted byGeorge, and , 
certainly is difficult to suppose that the author of that letter, being 
the man and the son that he was, could ever have had a coll 


_ . « by the Duke 
* Memoirs of the Court of England during the Regency, by the] 


of Buckingham and Chandus, voi. |. p. 32. 
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wience of his own, or seriously appropriated another man’s even 
for a time.* Hence the gravest argument against his con- 
eience having suffered violence in the settlement of the Ca- 
tholic question, is bis appeal to the sentiments of his “ excellent 
and revered parent.” We leave out of consideration for the 
present his former leaning towards the Catholics, because an 
expression of friendship or attachment on his part at once raises 
a presumption of hypocrisy very difficult to repel. If there 
was anything real, or conscientious in his proceedings, it was 
liis opposition to the Catholic claims. Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning acted on the assuinption that his conscience was 
not to be forced in this particular; and being constitutional 
winisters, they were right in the assumption, asa rule of action : 
but, on the other hand, they committed the error of forcing 
their own conscience to acquiesce in a state of things which 
they know not only to be incurably vicious, but to grow more 
unmanageable by delay. Had they taken the same means to 
enlighten the King’s conscience as were adupted by Sir Robert 
Peel and his colleagues—had they resolutely withheld their ser- 
Vices until he came to distinguish between conscience and ins 
clination, the same success would have attended them that 
attended him, and the country should never have witnessed 
political agitation reduced to anart ; and conducted under great 
disadvantages, upon legal and scientific principles, to triumphant 
issue ; begetting other agitations like itself, destinedto be equally 
successful and effecting revolutions, that otherwise never could 
have been accomplished permanently, or without waste of blood. 

We are not concerned for the present to show that this 
result of the pusillanimity or erring judgment of Castlereagh and 
Canning was an advantage to the state or the reverse. Agitation 
isto doubt 9 dangerous science, and those who take it up as 
4 profession are not the most reputable practitioners ; but Sir 
Robert Peel certainly brought out to the satisfaction of the peo- 
ple, that a king cannot be indulged with the possession of a privy 
conscience in matters of state, and that the country never will 
acknowledge its existence It is impossible to apply force to 


8 “i ™ : ‘ t - ‘ : : 
If we were together,” writes one of the Grenvilles to the Duke ot 


Buckingham, under date, ‘* Whitehall, December 21, 1788,” “1 could 
tel you some particulars of the Prince of Wales’ behaviour towards the 
King and her | the Queen}, that would make your blood run cold 3 but 
on ” commit them to paper because of my informant.” — Memoirs 
sy vd ourt and ( abinet of George ILL., from original family documents, 
Y the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Vol. LL, p. 68. 
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the conscience ot any tian, and at the Worst, a king can on 


a minister has often to choose between his conscience and his 
place, The constitutional theory of the “liberum veto” remains 
untouched, as it is to be hoped it wall always remain, and it js 
competent for the king to say to the houses of Parliament 
any morning of Ins life, “Je Roi s’avise,” but in the present 
temper of the British people, and notwithstanding their 
love and worship of Royalty, it is difficult to conceive a 
more hazardous experiment, or one in which thie sovereign 
would have greater need of the deliberation inplied i 
the form of refusal, than the exercise of his undeubted 
prerogative in opposing the wishes of the nation constitutionally 
expressed. When the Duke of York, at one period next in 
succession to the crown, thought it becoming to declare with 
an oath he never would give his sanction to a settlement of the 
Catholic claims ; that declaration was met by Sheil, in what is 
tu be considercd a most constitutional spirit, by a counter oath ; 
an oath taken up by the entire bedy of Catholies in as solemn and 
sacramental a way, as the former oath had been uttered by 
the Prince ; and although it cannot be doubted that the nu- 
merical majority of his subjects would have supported George 
the Fourth against parliamentary majorities, in the exclu- 
sion of the Catholics from equal rights ; it is equally sure 
the victory would have been dangerous to the prerogative by 
the encouragement of its exercise ata later period ; aud that i! 
would have led to secret’ conspiracies between king and 
minister, and perhaps between King and opposition, tobaftle and 
outwit the people. lt is well known, for example, that the hug 
desired a person in his confidence to imform the peers of his 
lousehold, it was his desire they should vote against the Bill, 
although he had already promised his assent: and can it b 
doubted that the same king would, under other circumstances, 
encourage dishonest men to save their popularity Ly vollng lor 
a measure with the understanding that it was to be vetoed in the 
last resort? We should then have the sovereign incurring th 
odium that so often falls upon the House of Peers when It 
retuises its comsent to measures favoured by the county, but 
not demanded with that sternness which deprives those who 
vield of all the grace of concession. Not only has Si Rober 
| . ; that the 
nation 


¢ dan- 


have to choose between his conscience and his crown 
, 


Peel secured to agitation the confident assurance 
sovereign will not be an obstacle to the desires ot tlie 
properly ascertained, but-le has saved the crown [rom th 
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ver of a bad precedent, and the balance of the constitution from 
certain derangement, immediate or remote. 

The Edinburgh Review, inv its last number, while acknow- 
edging that in this conjuncture Sir Robert Peel deserved well 
of the country, confesses to a good deal of perplexity in the 
attempt to account for his previous conduct upon the Catholic 
yuestion without referring 1t to personal ambition, and is only 
duced to give up this interpretation by the positive certainty 
‘hat no personal motive controlled or even influenced his course 
ww 1829, Ilis entire conduct, however, taken as a whole, is 
firmed to have resulted in evils hardly to be atoned for by 
vis services and sacrifices. In the opinion of the Reviewer, Sir 
Robert Peel’s errors and their reparation concurred in bringing 
about a state of things, the evil consequences of which wall 
wake themselves felt to unborn generations, as they not ouly 
loosened or broke the ties of party, an evil of great magnitude 
in the eyes of the essayist, but exhibited to the world violence 
and intimidation successful pleaders when right and justice 
iad never been allowed a hearing, and was fertile in examples 
of inconsistency which has lowered the character of public 
wen, and bewildered the country in its choice of servants. 

These observations, it appears to us, are rather wanting in 
fairness to Sir Robert Peel’s memory, and to a still greater 
extent, though this of course is open to question, do they 
seem to us deficient in sound philosophy. Not to go through 
tem one by one, as we have no particular interest in Sir 
Robert Peel’s defence, it seems a rather harsh procedure to 
make him responsible for the denial of justice to the Catholic 
claims before his own time, and pieceing that denial with the 
‘hare Lehimself took in their adjustment, to impute to him the 
evil consequences resulting from the tardy concession of what 
His assumed could no longer be withheld. In the first place, 
Sit Robert Peel is not chargeable with opposition to the Ca- 
tholic claims put forward under the protection of reason and 
principle alone, He was thrown into the conflict of Irish 
politics, into that scene of violence and intimidation, to which 
ne complained he yielded, fresh from “ aun old ‘Tory 

ey aboy in years, and alihough a man in sense, not 
Hore than a tan ; and without a man’s experience. Of course 
He brought with him to the Lrish office all the crudities of his 
lory politics, and all the venerable fallacies of the place be 
lon sup The time for appeals to reason had gone by long be- 

Chisday, ‘The question had been taken out oi the guardian. 
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ship of the few Catholic peers and gentlemen who used to fe 
pale at their own whispers, and never ventured upon a languid 
petition of the most drearily legal description, without a re. 
morseful suspicion of treason, or misprision of treason at the 
very least. The Cathohes had gone through their vile course 
of salaaming and prostration, and had promised never to re. 
turn to it, before Sir Robert Peel had passed his “ little go ” 
and if they been taught to believe that the constitution, like 
heaven, suffered violence, and that the violent alone could bear 
it off, Sir Robert Peel, though he may have contributed 
for a while to strengthen the impression, certainly had 
done nothing to originate it. A vulvar mind would not only 
have shrunk from the reproach of yielding to intimidation, 
but, with the ingenuity of self love, would most probably have 
framed the very arguinent against concession with which we 
have to deal; and we think the great glory of this statesman is 
to have encountered in the discharge of duty, with a serene 


courage, the imputation of moral cowardice, the imputation of 


all others most abhorrent from his character; and yet so far plau- 
sible in pretence, that even those he more immediately served, 
and in whose favour the obloquy was to be incurred, would, 
for a time at least, be the sincerest and most decided be- 
lievers in the scandal. 

The first few pages of this Article will have sufficiently shown 
that we do not consider the breaking up of political connexions 
ascribed to the part taken by Sir Robert Peel upon the Catholic 
Question, the positive evil it has been regarded by some. li 
point of fact the dissolution of party dates from the repeal of the 
corn laws, and not from the Eimancipation measure of 1828. 
The Conservative party were never so powerful, so unamimots, 
orso disciplined, and never owed a more willing allegiance tots 
leader, than in 1843. But whatever lessons may have been, ta 
ken and may yet be taken by statesmen from the events of 1829, 
the people were not slow to profit by the experience they then 
acquired ; and every great measure passed since 182+) was fit 
resalt of popular agitation, controlled and directed bs politica 
confederacies of the O’Connell type. Nor would it be ngit 
omit noticing one other association underthe management of the 
same great inaster, which, although professedly directed bn 
attainment of what most ten consider an impracticable OUJEC, 
the Repeal of the Act of Union; was undoubtedly instrumetta 
In the promotion of at least threeimportant meastires, the sui 
of yet unexhausted controversy, popularly Known 4s the De 
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quests’ Act, the Provincial Colleges’ Act, and the Maynooth En- 
jowment. Of this association, too,it must be said that its history 
is ineomplete for plilosophical purposes, in as much as causes be- 
vond the range of human calculation, and which it would be im- 
ossible for any statesman to combine, namely, the death of its 
great founder, and the four years of the Irish famine, not to speak 
of the revolutionary spirit in the association itself, umted to 
work its dissolution. But even although this be the case as 
to actual results, it would not the less be matter of grave and 
not unprofitable speculation, to compute the amount of power 
which that body might have retained upon the very lowest 
estimate, had O’Connell lived and the famine been delayed till 
after the revolutions of 1848. We may therefore suppose 
that reaction, and the constant adjournment of success, the 
frequent recurrence of May day without the promised Repeal, 
the impossibility of providing and applying continual stimu- 
lants, and whatever other elements of weakness that and every 
other voluntary body must contain, had reduced the association 
to its working staff, its organization and its leader ; neverthe- 
less, to any one knowing of what materials these were composed, 
aid who understands how easily a popular body cleverly organ- 
wed is set in motion, it cannot be matter of doubt that the 
revolutions of that period would have revived and re-energized 
the Repeal association, so as to have made action of some kind 
wevitable. Nothing can be more probable than that many 
of the acknowledged grievances of this country would have 
been redressed, or else a civil war, more terrible than that 
which Peel and Wellington shrunk from the responsibility of 
provoking, although with the certainty of speedy victory for 
the government, must have deluged the country with blood 
for a thane and with tears for a century. 

This then isa feature in popular associations of a permanent 
character or regular organisation, of which statesmen or popu- 
lar leaders will not fail to take account : that however unpro- 
mising: the agitation may appear at the moment, it 1s 
impossible to deny that any moment may bring forward a 
couuugency to make its power irresistible ; and neither 
the sagacious leader, nor the sagacious minister, if the question 
. Dap inttics werely,willrely solely upon a Fabian policy ; the 

will never look upon the voluntary confederacy as below 
ea nat the other as beyond hope. It isa different ques- 
ether a good minister, after striking a balance between 

the dishonesty and honesty of the movement, will not put him- 
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self into a proper frame of mind for estimating his duty, by re. 
carding theagitation if upona grand scale, as raising a presuimp- 
tion at least, of some thing that requires remedy. Lord Joly 
Russell, in his life of his ancestor, the Lord Wilham of history, 
lavs down the broad proposition, that general discontent is’ 
sufficient ground for revolution. We are far from ad opting 
a doctrine of such pungency but after reducing its strength 
to what may be considered wholesome, it cannot be denied 
that it is in the breast of the minister dina who has to dea! 
with a general agitation, especially if it assume a character of 
perseverance and system ; to inquire, whether its bare existence, 
apart from the men whe govern or influence it, is not an 
evidence of suffering and wrong, and an argument for change. 
It would indeed seem that two elements of success are 
necessary to any political agitation—real wrong, oppression, 
or suffering, however much they may be overcoloured and 
distorted ; and aman of real genius to organize the movement, 
Without taking up the common-places that are said and 
written about agitation, we cannot but say it is fortunate 
that these circumstances must concur to make a_ political 
agitation successful; otherwise it would be in the power of 
every declaimer to change the face of the state from year to 
year. Since O’Connell’s death, Lreland has seen a variety of 
associations framed upon the most approved aren te IN 
cluding that which he left behind, but they have all died out, 
only languish for want of genius to invigorate and guide them. 
Yet it is not that Ireland is tree from real suffering or with- 
out substantial grievances. For the present the man is wante 
ing, but while the suffering and the wrong exist the countr 
shoul | never be unpre pared for the coming of the man. Upon 
the closest and most careful induction, there is no proposition 
more clearly deducible from all history than that the oceaston 
produces its man. Cresar was not the destrover of Roman 
liberty, nor Bonaparte the creator of the Hrench — 
The court of St. Louis conld not have produced the autho 
of the maxims, nor De Joinville have written squibs lor ihe 
great ladies of the Fronde. It would therefore be unw ise 10 
rely upon the tranquillity prevalent in’ Treland as i“ ly unde 
the present circumstances to become the norm i} siate of te 
country, or to build hopes upon the apathy of the po] old 
its alleged devotion to purely matert: al miterests, OF th 
produced by the tratlic in popular enthusiasm for private ee ils, 
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more open and unabashed in Lreland than elsewhere. All these 
things have no doubt co-operated to produce the present tran- 
quillity of Lreland, and undoubtedly it is happy they have done 
w: but we have not the slightest guarantee for its continu- 
ance so long as substantial grounds of discontent are present 
to encourage agitation. It was early seen that the concessions 
wade by Sir Robert Peel, although conceived in the most liberal 
spirit, introduced an order of things purely provisional, and that 
Ireland with the most anomalous institutions in the world, 
would certainly try to right herself, however ungainly or violent 
wight be her efforts. Accordingly, in the lapse of twenty years 
we find the country passing through every stage of agitation, 
from the effervescence of rose water to the spilling of blood; nor 
do we find in any instance an attempt to bring the provisional 
government of Ireland to a close, and establish a settled and 
regular condition for her like that of Kngland and Scotland. 
Sedatives and palliatives were freely applied. The feelings of 
the people were soothed, and their confidence gained by a free 
admission to the privileges which had been secured to them by 
the measure of 1829. Places of honour and trust were as liber- 
ally and as gracetully bestowed as circumstances admitted ; 
wid whenever the popular party was in power, men who were 
endeared to the people by their virtues, and thicir services, ad- 
mustered the law, such as it was, and with a gentle and 
steady hand. But the law was often such as no good man 
could adwinister, and as in the case of the tithe system, scarce 
anything short of insurrection could procure its repeal or mod- 
ification, Here again the remedy was palliative, and the amelio- 
raion provisional, for the Church question has been allowed 
(0 remain as sore, and as smarting as ever. — ‘I'he injustice was 
somewhat diminished at the time, the lash was applied to a less 
“eusitive part of the nation, but the slight and humiliation 
Were suflered to continue. ‘The badge of conquest was not 
munaved or covered, but adjusted merely ; for Jreland must be 
a a not in reference to the position she ought 
ica _ 00 second member of the British Confederation, 
ee e — false position she is forced to wr mee 
lan age a to arcept the bog spa Tt 
tiniiens. of : we ing for the future as for the ‘ei . : 
Were ‘eigen ipal and electoral reforin accorded to. - . 
evil day. of ofr ata the saine principle, that ol averting ” 

d ding by the provisional, of sacrificing the na- 
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tion to the mstitution; the principle that man was made for 
the Sabbath, and not the Sabbath for man: and thus th 
effect of every measure of relief was lessened by its ungracioys 
spirit, and new and ample standing room left for successive 
plans of agitation. 

In the year 1540, a conservative reaction gave the party which 
adopted that name a firm hold of power under the direction o! 
Sir Robert Peel, and we soon find O’Connell, bringing into play 
his second great association with whose history we ares: 
familiar, and for which the three Irish measures of Sir Robert 
Peel’s government have been claimed as results. But here one: 
more we are met by the same unfortunate spirit of provisional 
Legislation, The provincial Colleges which now constitute tl 
Queen’s University were stated to be founded on the principle o 
the University of London, but their establishment proceeded on 
the very false assumption that the Roman Catholics of Lreland 
stand imthe same position as the Dissenting body in England; 
andthat the supremacy of dignity, if not of power, was to be pre- 
served to the University of the favoured religion. ‘Two courses 
were at the choice of the contrivers of that measure, neithero! 
which would have provoked a syllable of comment fromthe Ro- 
mani Catholic clergy, or involved an appeal to Rome. ‘The fellow. 
ships of 'l'rinity College Dublin, might to some extent have been 
opened to Catholic and Dissenter, ora second College forming 
part of the University of Dublin, could have been established 
on liberal principles. ‘That the former at least of these courses 
might have been followed without remonstrance and probabl 
with approval from the Catholic Clergy, 1s now certain; & 
scholarships and even some professorsiups, lave been open to 
Catholics for months past without eliciting an expression ol 
dissatisfaction from a member of their body. But the evil gemus 
of Irish lezislation prevailed ; the whole question of education 
Was opened upto controversy ; and, as might have been expectes, 
controversy did not linger; a measure of conciliation was chang: 
ed into a measure of exasperation; and the cup isnot fulleven yet. 
Lhe Maynooth endowment, on the contrary, was a measure that 
gave unmixed satisfaction to the Roman Catholics, and it mn 
had the merit of a permanent character ; but in our vee ® te 
principally valuable in its relation to the measures of wie? © 
undoubtedly was intended to begin a series ; for if 1 had be : 
expected to conciliatethe entire clergy of a country by provicing 
generously, and even royally, for their education, wlule ever 
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thing is done that cau be done to lower their status the Wwo- 
nent they enter the world, nov hope could be more futile or 
better deserve to be disappointed, Upon leaving college 
they find their episcopacy disowned, called spurious, suspected, 
guarded ayainst, treated with hurtful rudeness or more hurtful 
courtesy. "They themselves are braw-beaten by small officials, 
Jrawn into unseemly contests by Poor-law Guardians, regarded 
jolf-caste by country gentlemen ; and it is expected after all, 
that they should be everything their best friends could wish. 
Maynooth had not once renewed itself after the passing of the 
Endowment Act, when the whole nation, or a considerable por- 
tion of it, went mad upon the miserable question of ecclesiasti- 
eal titles ; and more reputations a upon years of merit 
and sacrifiee, were immolated to the ugly Juggernaut usurp- 
ng the name of Protestant opinion, than as many years 
again of merit aud sacrifice can revive. Under circumstances 
of such exasperating a character as were involved in the exten- 
sion, (gratuitous to say the least) of that measure to lreland, 
it could not be expected that theendowment of Maynooth, 
almost without political value as a single and unrelated 
measure, should have an effect upon the temper of the 
clergy educated there. 

li that same measure alone was expected to have any effect 
upon the political action of the priesthood, the disappointment 
was deserved ; and we venture to predict, that as long as the 
political and social condition of the class from which the priest- 
hood must be recruited continues what it is, Sir Robert Peel’s 
measure will be a failure in this respect. While the Roman 
Vatholic clergy stand in no definite relation, or if in any, 
i a relation of hostility to the government ; aud until there 
be established relations, not of salary or dependance, but of 
courtesy, coufideuce,and good understanding, that will make in- 
tercourse honorable, safe and easy, the interference of the clergy 
in politics will be no other than itis. It avails nothing to say 
that the opinions and feclings of all who value good goverment, 
Whether of the nation by its rulers, orof the flock by its pastor, 
we opposed to the active pursuit of politics by the clergy of any 

*holuination. It is not disputed that the most discreet, use of 
4 political influence derivedfrom a religious character, is attend- 
ene Which the peculiar circumstances of Ireland are 
hatte “ e( diminish. Fhere is nothing to be ine by 
ah Aaagy tie precise nature of those dangers, but May- 

aione, under our provisional government, can no 
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more influence them than the synod of Saint) Petershuret, 
While the human mind is constituted as at present, and 
while the actual relations between the members of the Iris) 
family are maintained as now, the political action of the 
clergy flows as naturally from these relations as any of 


their most obvious consequences. In other countries, where 
the cleryg take a part in politics, it is effective rather thay 
prominent, because there is no play for that intemperance of 
langnage, and but little to provoke that bitterness of feeling 
which have been made the subject of reproach to the Roman 
Catholie clergy in Ireland. In such places questions of social, 
political, or even religious interest, will be discussed with ear. 
nestness, perhaps with acrimony,but they are never of that vital 
and organic kindthat will admit ofno parley, noconditions: that 
present the sternestalternatives,challenge the mostsacred rights, 
probe the most angry prejudices, and absorb all the energies 
because they involve all the hopes of either party. And yet of 
this character have been the questions agitated in Treland 
forthe last thirty years, constantly preserving the gravity of 
their import, and the pregnancy of their consequences. 

In Ireland, since O’Connell’s death, his co-religionists have 
had no political leader, although they have had political servants 
tales quales. Some of her representatives not deficient ability 
want character, others possessing character have no ability, and 
some who unite character and ability are entirely without spirit, 
We could lay our finger upon at least one, a member of an an- 
cient house, and member for an historic county, a ripe scholar, 
once of uncommon promise, who having attained the vantage 
vround that other men would give twenty years of life to gam, Is 
oftener to be found in the coffee room than the committee 
rooms; and loves better to discuss a devilled bone, than a ques- 
tion that would be worth an immortality to Burke. Were lie 
to propose to resign, were he to say, I find myself unequal to the 
weight of my name and the duties of my place— 

“Un mese e poco piu prova Io come, . 
Pese ’] gran manto a chi dal fango ’! guarda, 
the people would be nothing better off, for his successor would 
probably be less clever and equally indolent. It is not surprising 
therefore that under the circumstances, the priesthood shoul 
be politically as well as morally the heart of the national system, 
rising and sinking to the play of national excitement, quick with 
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national suffering. But then it will be said the priesthood form 
the heart of another system, so ditferent from any civil consti- 
tution, and the life it has to diffuse through the mystic mem- 
bers of which it is the centre, is something so unlike the spirits 
that circulate through the body politic, that it seems difficult for 
the one principle to animate two organizations so dissimilar. In 
reply, the most ardent clerical politician will admit that such a 
sate of things is not quite wholesome or natural, but he will 
challenge you, and it is to be feared unanswerably, to provide a 
remedy. The priesthood is recruited almost exclusively from the 
emphatic people, and the Limes Newspaper, which professes to be 
asfamiliar with the physiology and habits of the Lrish landlord, 
as with what it considers the analogous instincts of wolves and 
tigers, attributes the misery and humiliation of [reland,ina great 
measure, to its landlords. Before the young student leaves his 
family for Maynooth, his knowledge of an Imsh landlord is some- 
what more accurate than that of the Zizes. Le has been exposed 
to influences which no subsequent training can ever wholly coun- 
teract. His mind has taken its shape and become rigid to any 
other formation. Ile was a close observer of the ejectment process 
before he heard of Bellarmin and Thomas of Aquinas,and he was 
familiar with bailiffs and drivers before he knew of Dean or Be- 
dell. We perhaps look drowsily and not very often over a para- 
graph in the morning paper, to the effect that the under-sheriff, 
Mr. John Noakes, proceeded with a detachment of constabulary 
toexecute an “ habere” at the suit of Thomas Styles, Msq. on his 
Manor of Dale, and levelled or unroofed so many houses. Per- 
iaps we do not even glance at the letter of a clerical correspon- 
deut, under the heading of “wholesale evictions in the couuty of 
Mayo.” We read, or omit to read all this as if it were as far 
‘rom us in time and place, as the proscription of the second 
‘rlumvirate, or the massacres of ‘Timour the ‘l'artar. Not so 
the student of Maynooth. He has been a witness, possibly a 
sufferer, The iron has entered his soul and burned the 
‘eenes into his memory. In vain may such aman go to May- 
hooth—in vain shall he subject intellect and will to the disci- 
pline of the place—in vain shall he leave politics at the door, 
and as vainly shall the jealous rule visit with expulsion the 
a offence of reading a newspaper. ‘To little purpose will 
ey Sea his heart, chastise every feeling of resent- 
» elieve he has succeeded in repressing it. Let the 
straint once be removed, restore the student to the hight 
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and movement of the world ; and the fire that slumbered wil! 
rage at its first contact with the air, and the flood of bitter me. 
mories pour in faster and more furious than if they had never 
been excluded. “Our soul hath passed through a torrent, 
perhaps our soul had passed through a water insupportable,” 

The new priest will not at first admit all this to himself, 
but the example of his seniors in the ministry will greatly 
aid the reaction of his old feelings. He now stands armed with 
an influence which it is scarce possible to exaggerate, over 4 
simple and primitive family. He sees it without any principle 
of coherence within, and with no friendly pressure from without 
to induce coherence, unless what he and his brethren may apply. 
The people do not know their strength, but he can rally and 
direct that strength. He owes it to hus flock, from whose hard 
hands his own support is supplied, and that of rival pastors 
wrung. ‘The mutual relations of protection and guidance need tt. 
‘The love of kindred, class, and religion animates him, for his 
political opponents are the enemies of all three, and must 
triumph unopposed unless the priests oppose. As long as 
Ireland is governed provisionally Maynooth can do but ule, 
and in that little there is no prospect of increase. 

Yet in this, the principal Irish measure of the time; in the 
two subordinate measures of halting and doubtful conciliation 
to which we have alluded, and in the Repeal agitation, with 
all its heartburnings and vanities, the Irish government of Sir 
Robert Peel was consumed. The free trade administration of 
Lord John Russell was even more barren of results. Every 
measure of a political or social character, was abandoned 1 
presence of the famine—unless perhaps the bill for enabling the 
Queen to renew diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome, 
which resulted in an Act disabling the Court of Rome from 
renewing diplomatic relations with the Queen. But who ~ 
describe the picture presented by Ireland during that ternoe 
period, or who will charge upon any government of civilized 
men all the misery and all the errors of the time when the 
dead putritied in the haunts of life, and the living 1 therr 

. , the 
ghastliness were more spectral than the dead; when t% 
brawn of the strong man and the bosom of the maiden 


collapsed in a week, and hung loose and shrivelled upon ae 
starting bones ; when shapes of the stature of infaney, aa ted 
famine, follies of disease, reeled along the roads, as D108°" 
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as Silenus, not with the fumes of the grape but with the va 
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af decomposition ; when auxiliary work houses rose like ex- 
wilations from the rotting fields, and the fever hospitals daily 
discharged their choking wards into the common pit, daily 
w renew them; as the now empty churches had been used 
wo renew their congregations for successive Masses ? 

If anything could have moved wild laughter in the throat 
ofdeath, Ireland would have laughed to see her own appearance 
after the extraordinary presentment sessions of this period had 
done their work. Here were new roads half finished, and old 
roads more than half destroyed—here an artificial defile or costly 
precipice, and there a highway stopping short at the perpen- 
dicular section of a hill—designs so strangely adopted and so 
suddenly abandoned, that Mr. Mitchell claimed them with great 
show of reason as a providential arrangement for his intended 
guerilla, Scenes like these must haunt the dreams of a 
defaulting railway contractor, when even in slumber he finds 
himself, amid half pierced tunnels, abortive cuttings, crumbling 
embankments, and creditors, as was actually the case in the go- 
vernment works, pouncing upon his wheel barrows and picks. 
Was it then to be expected that amid the din and whirl of rival 
theories, of chemical nostrums for the cure of the diseased root, 
of culinary efforts to provide a substitute, of economical 
quackery for the entire crisis, of mills for the preparation of 
starch out of the potato, and receipts, for the manufacture of 
soup out of nothing—in the confusion and vexation of a hun- 
dred experiments and a hundred failures, with millions gasping 
for food as ravenous as young wolves, as helpless as unfledged 
linnets, was it to be expected that ministers should find time 
for political and social legislation ? 
tn the early part of this interval O’Connell died, and all 
ad or embarrassment from him, his organization or his 
doctrines was at an end. In a few weeks he was followed 
by the Karl of Bessborough, the excellent Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland ; and under the succeeding administration of 

rd Clarendon, a nobleman of much experience, undoubted 
ability, and good intentions, a season of great difficulty and 
great opportunities ensued. ‘Ihe difficulties to some extent 
were overcome ; others, the growth of that period, hold their 
0 aga and all they devoured the opportunity, cise 
a mt oy or attempted in Ireland during that perio: 
etahbee “enn - Lord Clarendon made some attempts to 
Cathoh proper and dignified intercourse with the Roman 


otc prelates, but each attempt was defeated, partly by the 
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misfortune of Lord Clarendon’s antecedents, for all of which ws 
hardly consider him responsible ; partly by the spirit of thel: 
which he was in Ireland to administer, “THis name Was, In the 
first place mixed up that of the notorious Mr, Borrow, ss : 
subsequently stood in disagreeable neighbourhood with that 
of Mr. Birch. There was, moreover, a suspicion of artifice, 
subtile odour of diplomacy,supposed to pervade his simplest and 
most straight-forward movements, that could not fail of being 
hurtful to his influence. 1 eople smiled “dat the idea of being able 
to reach the depth of Clarendon’s words, their ye ry clearness 
was an argument of doubt and despair, for men that could find 
any variety of meanings for an official common- place, are dash- 
ed by a clear and pertinent expression of opinion, Lhe most ae- 
tive fanc y was unable to realize the idea of Lord Clarendon in his 
ante- diplomatic period. It was said he required no more trainit 
than the infant Mercury, that his very nurse s were transforme: 
into attachés, and the nursery into a * salle des conferences,” 
where, while retaining the usual preference eof Infants for speaking 
in the third person, he avoided the ungrammatical use of “me,” 
aud always lisped himself “ the unde rsigned.” Nay, it was be. 
lieved that “ he availed himself of an opportunity’ ‘to coax his fa- 
ther fora pony ; that having done so,he drew upa protocol of the 
conference, W hic h was even then a model ; and that in somewhat 
riper years he never negotiated a transfer of taffy ata disadvan- 
tage, or without assuring the other parties of * h is distinguishes 
consideration.” He was looked upon and approached asa species 


7? 
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of Rajah Brook, parily governor and partly diplom: itist, in: a halt 


(| lepende ut republic under the tropics, not of Heaven but o! 
faction, and that he was sent there to wheedle, to humour, 
to intimidate, to keep quiet, to keep down, anytlang im fin 
but to govern a country whose constitution, libe rhies and 
laws, were settled upon a solid and assured foundation. 

We are not sponsors for this class of opinions, or for any 
which impeach the sincerity of Lord Clarendon’s actions In the 
brief interval between 3 commencement of lis adminis tration 
and the revolution of 1& The government of that day has a 
sufficiency of real ake wee neglected opportunities to al- 
swer for, without ove loading its responsibility with mere 
failures : but no matter how fair the intentions of Lord Cla- 
rendon, or how large the diseretion allowed lim by his govern 
ment, the spirit and policy of the law, by which all governments 
must in some degree be influenced, were such as to make him al- 
most powerless. ‘The spirit and policy of the law are hardly mat- 
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tec of surprise. Our code, if code it can be called, is the growth 
ofan age When the rights of conscience were no where un- 
jerstood, and the reigning intolerance of these kingdoms perse- 
cated Ireland after a style compared to which the massacres of 
Alba were a mercy, and St. Bartholomew’s eve a midsummer’s 
night dream. Weare prepared to find the laws redolent of 
the spirit of these years, and to hope for, rather than expect it’s 
exorcism; but it is time for ministers who live in other days, 
when the light and warmth of tolerance have beautified the face of 
suciety, to act upon a policy different from that of the laws. As 
adry question of government they ought todo so. In dealing 
with the Catholic people, and more especially with the Catholic 
clergy, suspicion has always been the starting point, or rather, 
asa German would say, the stand-point of the government ; 
and then, with a singular inconsistency, they seem to expect that 
distrust should not beget distrust, and that any project whatever, 
emanating from the government, should not be looked upon 
with the deepest suspicion. In the arrangement of measures 
in Which the concurrence of the Roman Catholic clergy might 
seem desirable, it seems never once to be admitted, even for 
argument’s sake, or as part of the charities of discussion, 
that their course is dictated by conscience. Pride, that vulgar 
nice of Churchmen, the lust of power, the foreign oppression 
of their consciences, and in short, every supposition injurious 
to their character as men and Christians and Christian minis- 
ters, 1s adopted, before having recourse to a presumption of good 
with as the basis of negociations. The most liberal-minded 
statesman becomes a doctrinaire, tle moment Lreland is in ques- 
ton: he applies his square, drops his plummet, and will not be 
inven an inch from the perpendicular. Some rigid theory 1s 
then set Up, acceptance of it in every essential point is adopted 
‘sa standard of moderation and honesty; it is given to the 
Clergy in a “take it or leave it” style; perhaps they are forced 
It, and it seems amore coveted result to create a little 
7 blood between clergy and laity, than to secure the co-oper- 
“on of both in the success of the measure. 
Po Le Roman Catholic charities is another instance of 
tenait ihe Suspicion, reciprocated by the clergy with an ine 
Key 0 na rainly is not realized by men In power. Ehe po- 
mc “vi Gos was formerly to confiscate Catholic charities: 
Valine the:. aw and government alike now seems to aim .- pre- 
fc tts revival, Phe reformation found the atho wien 
mesession of Churches, Convents, Monasteries,and Schools, 
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sufficient for their wants. That movement handed over g portion 
of them to the professors of the new religion ; a larger portion 
still is to be seen in ruins, and on the descendants of the 
Catholics who provided all these has been thrown the duty of 
building the church, of keeping up the fabric, of supporting 
the clergy, of endowing schools, convents,” colleges and 
hospitals ; all which they do upon a scale of astonishing pro. 
portions. If the law mean to defeat or obstruct this, never 
has law been more completely or ignominiously defeated, but if it 
be intended to act as a small engine of annoyance, of difficulty, 
of vexation, of mistrust ; to be a perpetual thorn and a smarting 
reminder of days more evil still, the law is abundantly sue. 
cessful. It is perfectly certain that not one shilling hss 
been diverted from its legitimate purposes for the last 
hundred years in consequence of any obstruction created by 
law, to Catholic charities as such ; unless perhaps in the shape 
of larger fees to the contriver of new conveyancing, expedients. 
Occasionally, it is true, ina small charity, say for the support of 
a little school, the bulk is eaten away by the expense of appoint. 
ing new trustees, while a Protestant charity of like character, is 
administered unexpensively for centuries by reason of the cor- 
porate character of the Protestant Bishop ; but surely this isa 
pitiable triumph to be bought at such a price. This is no matter 
of mortmain laws ; and if it were, the youngest man prachsing 
under the bar, that has given common attention to his profes- 
sion, can evade the most stringent of them : it has reference 
of the most justifiable, the most indispensable charities that 
exist ; and so long as the law regarding Catholic Chanities re- 
mains as itis, theclergy of that Church must by therigorousne- 
cessity of the case live in alienation from the Government. The 
law as it stands, undeserving of respect and unable to enforce 
obedience although powerful to effect annoyance, 1s a species 
of legislative torture, it is dilletante practice at the rack, It 
Is vexauion to beget vexation, and if any one expect different 
results he will do well to get rid of the delusion at his earliest 
convenience. | 
So far then, Lord Clarendon like every other Lord Lieu- 
tenant was at a disadvantage ; and in the second place it can 
hardly fail to be admitted, that the revolutionary paroxys@ © 
1843 gave him and the Government sufficient occupation ; 
that few governments would have chosen that precise more! 
for the application of remedial measures or the introduction ” 
anew state of things. Again, for we are anxious fo UP it 
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dubs aud the unhappy ecclesiastical titles movement, was 
haps too narrow, and the recollections of the period just tra- 
versed too recent, to admit of measures as extensive in their cha- 
meter as the condition of Ireland might seem to require. And 
with regard to the ecclesiastical titles Act itself,—the motives 
that induced ministers to extend its provisions to Ireland, are 
s completely out of the range of calculation with reference 
to that particular crisis, that we are disposed to refer it to some 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence that was never dreamed 
of in Ireland, and that public opinion never called for in Eng- 
land. But surely no infatuation could go so far as to say 
that it established a normal or suitable state of things in 
Ireland, one likely to promote good citizenship or one 
which the people of that country will endure beyond the con- 
tinuance of their inability to set it aside. 

This was the last Irish measure of the Russell administra- 
tiou; the Establishment of the Incumbered [states Court was 
its best; for though temporary in duration, its influence was 
destined to be lasting, and it soon became felt that its 
machinery would not be broken up, but removed “ with all the 
modern improvements” to another place for the perpetual ad- 
vantage of the country. 

The brief administration of Lord Derby supplied one only 
lesson in the philosophy of agitation, the necessity of leader- 
sup. The people, or the large majority, had in view a scheme 
of Tenant-right, exciting and plausible : many men of respect- 
able abilities, and at least three, of talent approaching to genius 
were committed to the measure, but from want of discipline 
one week demoralized the Irish vote; and what might have 
beet a power courted and conciliated for some one pur- 
pose or another, disappeared in the course of a month 
rom party calculations. The Irish members were drawn 
into Irish rows, they were third-rate aciors, their col- 
leagues spectators, they ranted and the audience hissed. 
Passing over the administration of Lord St. Germans, unevent- 
ful as far as Treland merely is concerned, we at length reach 
our own times, when earth and sky seem to have exchanged 
tokens of reconciliation ; and the gloom that brooded over 
Present and future, rolls back to show us pleasant pastures 
Boone tad bright summits not too far off. Under its 
Sais ina great things were accomplished, and ae 
hand Ere wey & which we took no note. Tow n gave | : 

n, and sea to sea across the island. Experience took 
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its last and inexperience its firstand every other lesson in thedjs. 
cipline of a new school. ‘The soil had been wrested from the 
dead and corrupt but unrelaxing hand of insolvency, and deli. 
vered over to those who could apply and reward industry, Com. 
merce, finding new issues, discovered new resting places ; and 
enterprise won victories unlooked for on new fields. We have 
livedto seechildrentwinetheie hair with tield flowers bythe road. 
side, where their fathers had browsed upon nettles; and the 
marriage feast, a revived tradition where hunger had been ap- 
peased by the liver of an ass. We have seen the rank and file 
of society, so lately thinned by death and desertion, gradually 
repeopling itself, and giving promise to the country of strength 
wisdom, and fortitude beyond its former experience, And lastly 
we have been witnesses of a revolution at once more democratic 
and more conservative tlian party ever fought for, a revolution 
which has proposed to mere mind and unprotected merit, the 
prizes whose patronage enabled Dundas to hold an entire king- 
dom in the hollow of his hand, and which even yet might buy 
any amount of servile mediocrity, or servile genius more des- 
picable stili. 

The governmentof Ireland moreover has been confided to one 
whose person is instill greater respect than belongs to his office, 
and yet whose favour withthe people it would be incorrect to des- 
eribe as popularity, according to the more aggravated type 
of the distemper. We have seen no dusty terrace,no weedy square, 
norany other suburban or marine impertineuce, calling itself 
“Carlisle.” The “ Eghnton” shirt, we believe, has never been 
deposed ; nor has the cruel ingenuity of Hyam or MacDona been 
taxed for new deformities of costume, whether cape, shooting- 
coat, or mantle, to issue under the viceregal auspices. The feel. 
ing of the people, however, is not wanting in strength, nor its 
expression unnecessarily sober, if we may be allowed to judge 
from the addresses presented to Lord Carlisle, and the cordiality 
of his reception on the occasion of his visits to various parts Ol 
the country to inaugurate great or useful undertakings. But the 
singular fortune of his administration is the accord of parties 
to acknowledve in Lord Carlisle the social and intellectual quall- 
ties, Which ] arty spirit more especially in Ireland affects to deny, 
Or at least endeavourstodisparage. There is noone that fails to re 
cognize in the Lord Lieutenant the friend of all the charities ane 
the masterof all the courtesies of life. No one capable of judg 
ing has been insensible to the charm of his familiar scholarship, 
Which is not a treasure in the mine nor a hoard in the coffer, 
and circulation ; 


but a jewel on the breast and riches in flow 
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or which, perhaps we are wrong in comparing to an ornament 
ora dress, When it is rather a complexion, an emanation, an un- 
defined grace of manner; or, say, the same to the style 
that the stream is to the landscape, sometimes sparkling 
through remote, sometimes heard though unseen, sometimes 
neard andseen, but whether neither or both, to be traced in the 
depth of verdure and luxuriance of fertility that mark its 
wth. 

There is not an editor that ever let off article, nor a Bruns- 
wicker that ever aimed bottle at Lurd Lieutenant, unwilling to 
se the Harl of Carlisle seek acquaintance with the hospitals 
and charity schools of Dublin. No one refuses applause to his pa- 
tronage of art ; to his zeal in promoting every institution whether 
new orold, of a civilizing and educational tendency: to the 
kind word of encouragement or assistance of a different kind so 
liberally given tothe humble and the timid; or the duly weighed 
approval accorded to success. He seems to have received an 
indemnity for acts and appointments of a party character, 
which in other times must have provoked endless coutroversy ; 
orat worst they have been noticed by way of protest,as a safe for- 
wality, and in order to avoid the creation of a precedent. Per- 
haps indeed his clearly ascertained position and decided political 
connexions have been rather favourable than otherwise, to the 
inluence we have attempted to describe, as arguments of 
earnestuess and sincerity. Perhaps too the tacit agreement of 
wen to interrupt fora while those political conflicts whose vio- 
lence providentially works its own surcease, has had an effect in 
inducing them to attribute less of a party significance to the ap- 
poluttuent of Lord Carlisle than to any other in the choice of his 
government. ‘The University of Dublin itself in its compliment- 
ary address, a piece of writing more remarkable for proper feel- 
lig than pure latinity, expressed the belief of the academic body, 
“uch to all intents is that of the Conservative party, that the 
Lord Lieutenant would redeem the pledge of good government 
‘uch had been taken from the Chief Secretary ; a sentiment re- 
peated in various forms as often as a portion of the public has 
had au opportunity of addressing his Excellency. As truly as it 
meee te king of France to forget the quarrels of the 
Couiale tp _— a people seem to think it would be mane in 
8 Sha va the well-doing of Morpeth. — Anc sail 
hor hot onl “4 iat t * country is pleased to recoguize1n Baganer 
aa, an undegenerate, but, we might almost say, a rege: 
jo ei a man who has not only kept his hereditary 

8, minted honors of a new stamp, preserving that 
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real nobility, aceording to the notion of Euripides, which 
though transmissible, cannot always be sustained, which ip. 
deed is not inconsisent with decent mediocrity, but which, 
when it falls upon the truly worthy, is always in progress, 
always On the increase. y 


Asivos yagaxtne nam lonweos ty Beoreis, 
Ecbaay ytvicbas xotmi msilor teysras, 
Tis tvytvises ovoucee Toles akiois., 


And this being so, uow that the storm of popular passion 
is overblown, and men’s minds intent upon the triumphs of in- 
dustry and enterprise have becume disgusted with the emptiness 
and dishonesty of politics; now that the people have begun to 
understand their substantial interests, and to value those rights 
only which it 1s impossible to confiscate, because tliey are inevery 
man’s breast and in every man’s arm ; when the government is 
committed to hands, so gentle and yet so sure ; when heaven 
withal appears to smile, and the face of the earth to be renewed ; 
when we are without one element of discontent, or one chapter 
for comment in the philosophy of agitation—is this a time, tt 
will be asked, to speak of wrongs and rights, in terms whose 
meaning is lost, if they ever had a serious meaning? Why appeal 
to forgotten recollections, which shonld best remain forgotten, 
why teach lessons that are only good to be unlearned ? Were 
the monster meetings so incombustible, was Conciliation Hall so 
regular an institution, or its rival the Confederation so mnocent 
an amusement, or the tithe riots a rustic game, that we should 
exchange our peace, or at least our truce, our prosperity and our 
advancement for the worse than sterile excitement of the plat. 
form and the club? Why call our present condition provisional ? 
Might we not all say, if we thought proper, here shall we dwell, 
because we have chosen it, in the increase of our fields, 1 the 
increase of our flocks, in the increase of our coin, in the advance- 
ment of our station, in the enlightenment, strength, and prepon- 
derance we are acquiring? Can any other than the genus . 
discontent repress the gladness that should be inspired by the 
picture we have been drawn ? can any one but the most 1mpre 
ticable malignant find fault with the acknowledged happines 
and repose of the country, or rather, are we not entitled to 
believe that this very repose is the object of lis dislike, thal 
it is peculiarly at this improvement he repines, that he 1s un 
happy m the very happiness ? 


Virgque tenet lacrymas quia nil lacrymabile cernit. 
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There would be some truth in this style of reasoning 
if it were proposed to revive a specific agitation, or even to 
recommend agitation of any kind whatever at this particu- 
lar juncture. Every thing has its fitness and its reason 
of existence, even agitation ; neither is it virtuous or safe to 
encourage reactionary dislikes, and arguments from the abuse 
to the disuse, for they are always obstinate, unintelligent, and 
blind. Agitation never can be the normal condition of any 
state, unless perhaps of Spain and the South American repub- 
lics; but neither can absolute inaction and dead level be the 
perpetual condition of a constitutional empire like ours. All our 
adventures cannot be by the fire-side, nor all our migrations 
from the blue bed to the brown ; although we do not pretend it 
can be salutary, or even safe, for the state to be continually 
shaken and dislocated by the discussion of organic qnestions 
such as we have noticed in the early pages of this Article, 
some of which have been set at rest, and too many allowed to 
remain open in Lreland. But without especially referring to 
any portion of the United Kingdom, it neither is nor can be 
the natural or befitting condition of a society like ours, with 
such a variety of ambitions, and such often conflicting interests, 
with a system involving such combination and such opposition 
of forces to remain long unmoved by some question of great if 
not vital import. That wonderful something, not quite an 
abstraction nor altogether a reality, called the State ; which is 
neither Caesar nor the Commonwealth, nor yet has an existence 
separate from both, unless, as suggested by Lord Brougham, it 
can be resolved into certain great families who govern for gover- 
ung sake ; is sometimes paralysed, and the medicinal spring 
beside which it lies for cure, must be agitated before the bath 
can be salutary, although the commotion may require anything 
but an angelic hand. It is, perhaps, more necessary to the mo- 
rality of our institutions than to their mechanical working that 
there should be some commotion from time to time in the spirit 
oe nation ; that there should be distinct and clearly marked 
party divisions ; that there should be the belief in a principle 
i nothing more, to prevent mere place and mere plunder 
from being openly and shamelessly proposed and coveted 
‘ang sole reward and the sole object of political service. 

ur public virtue requires the discipline of its own palzstra, 
. the emulation of its own stadium, or its nerves 
“ee its spirit becomes enfeebled. We require a 
leatre for ambition, and we should miss in 
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popular agitation a school of great qualities, balanced 
though not counter-balanced, by some disadvantages 
Butler observes, in his Analogy of Religion, with ecard 
to the virtues of fortitude and generosity ; which could no: 
belong to a more perfect state, and yet find their place in the 
economy of creation as a necessary consequence of its Imperfee. 
tions. The proprietary of a railway company may be vehement, 
abusive, and sarcastic ; the members of a literary associating 
may be smart, vigorous, and even slashing in style; the May 
meetings, so pleasantly called religious, may furnish every ys. 
riety of uncharitableness that can acidulate meek tempers, and 
the most intense bitterness that can dash a Christian speech with 
gall ; but these are not the schools where the youth of the en- 
pire are to learn virtue,statesmanship, or eloquence. The House 
of Commons itself requires some wholesome agitation to make it 
a sufliciently close approximation to the country without, to 
obtain for it the confidence of those it 1s supposed to represent. 
“It must,” says Burke, “ be made to bear some stamp of the 
people at large, for it would be a more natural and tolerable 
evil that the House should be infected with every epidemical 
frenzy of the people, as this would indicate some consanguinity 
and sympathy of nature with their constituents, than that they 
should in all cases be wholly untouched by the opinions and 
feelings of the people out of doors.” 

According to the well known aphorism of Sir Robert Peel, 
the registries are the battle field of the Constitution, but it is 
when the people are appealed to, whether by ministers or 
opposition, that the peer and commoner are made to stand on 
equal ground, and take their trial before that public opinion 
which is more ostentatiously worshipped, if not better obeyed, 
in this country than in any other; and to put forth the full 
strength and ingenuity of trained and developed minds to se 
themselves right before the country, and secure the fortunes 
of their friends. Great principles will often require to be vind 
cated perhaps at great risk—accounts due in praise will often 
be paid in obloguy—the enmity of the powerful must often be 
provoked, the defamation of the press must be encountered and 
set under foot, the most corrupt passions must be probed 
and exposed, and interests at once the meanest and most 
powerful be destroyed or subjugated. ‘The man who attempts 
this with all his strength, of whatever party or whatever rans, 
is noble, while he who by his energy of spint and breadth ot 
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shoulder can achieve it, is prince of nobles,* but to do this 
his sinews must have lost their delicacy and his arm be 
yellow with the sand of the arena. ‘These very struggles 
are the life of party, as it 1s understood by those who regret 
the alleged dissolution of party by Sir Robert Peel, for it is 
not the Jess fit that party should exist because it may occasionally 
be necessary for great minds to break loose from its associations 
when they impose restraints upon duty. And if, as in the in- 
stance under notice, circumstances lead to the breaking up of a 
political connexion, it is not necessarily destroyed, although it 
must of course be recast. Lf its principles have degen- 
erated into watch words, it must be right to give them 
up and trust to time for new ones that are likely to wear 
as well. Weare bound to advance not guided or deterred by 
old enmities, however faithfully we may adhere to old attach 
ments ; always remembering that our highest duty is to the peo- 
ple ; and well convinced that wherever the future of the country 
requires our presence,there, and not elsewhere, we are obliged to 
take our stand. “ Quod si idem sum in Republicé qui semper 
fui, tu libertatem requires meam quam tu ponis in eo si semper 
cum tis quibuscum aliquando contendimus depugnemus : quod 
longe est secus stare enim debemus tanquam in orbe aliquo Rei- 
publice qui quoniam versetur eam deligere partem debemus ad 
quam nos illius utilitas et salus converterint.t 

And to return to Ireland; Sir Robert Peel long spoke of the 
measure of 1829, asa compact, and as a final settlement, but he 
had ceased, as we know, to regard it inthat light long before his 
death. We too, although far from desiring a renewal of the 
agitations that have convulsed this part of the empire for so 
many years, look forward to the adjustment of the questions 
which he left unsettled. Nay more, we should augur ill for 
the country if we thought, its acquiescence in the existing order 
of things could be of long duration. Without entering minutely 
into the degrees of inequality which constitute the diflerence be- 
tween Ireland and the other members of the British Confedera- 
tion, we shall only say that it is sound policy as well as mere jus- 
hice to elevate Ireland to an equality in every particular with 
England and Scotland. The tranquillity and the industrial ten- 
dencies of the latter country have been often contrasted unfa- 


Py qui pro virili parte defendunt optimates sunt cujuscunque sint 
bee ed autem proecipue suis servicibus tanta munia atque rempublicam 
‘ustinent ii semper habiti sunt optimatum principes. Cic. pro P.Sextio. 
t Cie pro Cneio Plancio, 
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vorably with the turbulence and misery of Ireland, but it higs 
been left or been kept out of sight, that the honour of Scot. 
land, the national pride and the national prejudices have been 
respected, have been even fostered ; that it was her fortuye 
to * governed in her independence by a line of princes whose 
descendants yet hold the sceptre; and that all her virtue 
is derived from that same independence which merged but 
was not lost in the union of the crowns. It is a mistake 
to humble the pride and to destroy the self respect of 
a nation without destroying even the vestiges of freedom, The 
vices of the individual are often meritorious in the people. What 
is selfishness in the one, is patriotism in the other; what is vanity 
in the man, is well-becoming pride in the nation. We 
would accept of tenfold the wrong to be rid of the dishonour 
of inequality, and we predict that until the perfect, the sub- 
stantial equality of which Sir Robert Peel spoke be established 
between the members of the British family, men’s minds will 
not be permanently turned to indifferent pursuits, or the 
welfare of the empire at large. We protest against the doe. 
trine that man or nation is to live by bread alone, although 
made from corn at sixty shillings a barrel. If our blessing be 
only in the fatness of the earth and the dew from heaven above, 
it is the portion of the disinherited, and Lord Elgin felt 
and said that it might one day fare ill with England to havei- 
tercepted or refused to share the more honourable part of our 
common inheritance. Appended to the poorer blessing that fell 
to the lot of Esau, was a prophecy something like the realiza- 
tion of which in the case of Lreland, Lord Elgin seems to have 
had before his mind in uttering the memorable words ascribed 
to him some months ago. 

‘‘T think the comparison of the results which have attended 
the connexion of Kngland and Scotland and England and Ine 
land, will go very far to show how little a nation gains a 
succeeds in forcing its foreign laws, foreign institutions, - 
foreign religion, upon a reluctant and high-spirited peop 
Oh, gentlemen, [ fear, I greatly fear, that we havenot vet ? 
that most valuable but most painful lesson to its close, of 
rely upon it, that if ever a collision takes place between ps 
two great branches of the Anglo Saxon family, which dwe i" 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic, that calamity, the vert 
grievous that can befall either country, will be mryanene? 
the humiliations which in bye-gone times England has sou 
to impose upon Ireland.” —— 

[reland has doubtless, in the words of inspiration, lived by *# 
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sword and been the servant of her sister, and although never 
did the period seem more remote when the prophecy to which 
we have alluded might have its fulfilment, it would be wisdom 
in England to defeat its very possibility by obliterating every 
trace of legal inequality—every distinction of privilege between 
classes of Irish citizens, beyond that which their own deserts 
and the favour of the sovereign legitimately conferred might es- 
tablish. We hope we may yet live to see the time when all vain 
pretensions upon this score shall be silenced, and all jealous 
heats allayed ; when we shall have no insolent superiority upon 
the one side, or angry retort upon the other; when doctrines will 
be suffered to try title on the merits, when Catholics will have no 
cause of complaint, or Protestants ofalarm; and when the grand 
characteristic of Christianity, so often missing in both, the love 
of each other, may be expected to appear. It is not probable that 
any statesman of the present time can have reached the height 
of this argument—nor even had he done so, is there likelihood 
of his being able to carry out so grand a scheme, but the 
career of Sir Robert Peel has taught us, and it is a lesson well 
worthy of note, that a great man who has made himself neces- 
saty tothe people of England, can do anything. We cannot 
think that the man will always be wanting, Some one, en- 
couraged by the example of Sir Robert Peel, and reassured by 
the justice now rendered to his policy, and to his motives, will 
be found to undertake the cause of the future, whether unpleaded 
and unprotected, or aided by the not unwelcome pressure of ex- 
isting necessity ; who, without neglecting the claims of fnend- 
ship and the duties of political connexion, will set the interests 
of the country in the highest place; who will save the 
character of parliament from the pettiness of faction, though the 
faction be his own; who will relinquish small though immediate, 
profit for future and enduring gain; who doing what is right 
will be confident he has done best; hopeful of means but abiding 
vousequences ; and most valuing his mortal greatness as the 
litle to immortal though it may be tardy gratitude. ‘“ Quare 
lmitenur nostros Brutos, Camillos, Ahalas, Decios ae 
‘metus patriam, pareamus Senatui,consulamus bonis, preesentes 
— hegligamus, posteritati et gloria serviamus ; id esse opti- 

putemus quod erit rectissimum ; speremus que volumus 
' quod acciderit feramus ; cogitemus deniqne corpus virorum 
ortium magnorumque hominum esse mortale; animi vero motus 


et virtutis gloriam sempiternum.”® 
ee ———— 





* Cic. pro P. Sextio. 


































Arr. IX.—THE SMITHFIELD (DUBLIN) REFUGE, 
Captain Crofton'’s Letter to the Recorder of Birmingham. 


[In our paper in the present number of this Revirw, we 
have entered at considerable length into a disquisition on the 


merits of the admirable Refuge for Exemplar? Prisoners, 


founded by Captain Crofton, the Chairman of the Directors of 


Convict Prisons in Ireland; but we cannot allow the present 
opportunity to pass, of at once placing before our readers 
Captain Crofton’s excellent and thoughtful Letter, addressed t 
the Recorder of Birmingham, and read by him at the Bristo! 
Meeting of The National Reformatory Union, a full report ot 
which we have inserted in our Quarrerty Recorp. 
Captain Crofton was, from pressure of public business, un- 
able to attend the Meeting, and thus placed his views of 
Reformation before the members of the Union :— 


The Castle, Dublin, August 16, 1856. 
My dear Sir, 

[ regret very much that a pressure of public business precludes 
the possibility of my attending the approaching meeting of the Refor- 
matory Union at Bristol. I was anxious to have stated the success 
which has attended the application of the Reformatory system in 
this country previous to the discharge of Government Prisoners; 
this subject is so intimately connected with the one the Union are 
met to discuss (the majority of the convicts of to-day being the 
juveniles who acted “sans discernement” yesterday) that I cannot 
refrain from mentioning by letter a few circumstances and details 
which, unimportant as they may appear at first sight, conduce to 
establish the soundness of a principle big with important results as 
affecting our colonies and ourselves, and at the present moment 
calling for no ordinary exertion on the part of those interested in 


b 
. . 7 . . > a - onths 
adult and juvenile Reformation. First, our plan is, for some mo 
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previous to the release of a well conducted Prisoner on License 


h he is 


otherwise, to trainand prepare him for the world with whic my 
Prison 


about to mix, This is effected, by removing him trom the 
of lectures 0 


toa Government Establishment, where by means 1 
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. : i . nis ining ; 
useful subjects ; religious, moral, and industrial trainin) f 
spect, guce 


placing him in situations of trust, likely to engender self-re A 
althoug® 


as the duties of messengers, &c., and I am glad to state, that 
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the Prisoners have been on this duty for some months, necessitating 
their walking through the streets of Dublin with money in their 
pockets, not one instance has as yet taken place of any irregularity ; 
every proper safeguard against abuse is of course provided, such as 
noting the time and departure of messenger from each place he has 
to call, but at the same time if he has the wed/ he has the power to do 
evil. It is by such demonstrations as these that objections to the 
employment of Criminals on discharge may be overcome ; we have 
abundant evidence of the well doing of the Prisoners who have been 
released after this probation, and the demand for their labor ts 
quite equal to our supply, indeed at times exceeds it,—a large number 
having found employment in Dublin, opportunity has been afforded 
of judging of the practical working of the system. A loan fund 
instituted by the lecturer (Mr. Organ), affords a good test of the 
permanency of resolutions made in the Institution, and there are 
many traits of character brought forth by it, which prove that self- 
respect has been really restored. 

Records are kept at the Smithfield Depot in Dublin, and abun- 
dant evidence afforded to satisfy any enquirer who may need infor- 
mation. Although it is to be expected that many may vet fail who 
will pass through this course, facts will prove that the principle is 
sound, and that the majority of Prisoners may be returned as useful 
members to society. So much for the Reformation, now for the 
economical part. A much greater quantity of work is performed 
than in the Prisons, with far less supervision and cost ; I have seen 
enough to shew me that able-bodied Prisoners so situated can be 
made self-supporting. 

The interest taken by Lord Carlisle in this Institution has averte!! 
many difficulties that would otherwise have arisen, and has created 
astimalus to both officers and Prisoners which has borne favorable 
fruits throughout the Prison service. 

We are now training officers at Smithfield, so that when we pitch 
eur tents for Public Works, the first of which will be the erection 
ofa Juvenile Penal Reformatory, a well qualified staff will be ready. 


should now wish to apply this principle to the only colony open 
om, “Western Australia,” and will endeavor to shew that by so 
doing the present difficulties attending secondary punishments may 
be ameliorated, and the cause of « Reformation of adults, and javen- 


iles” © ,; 
much forwarded. There can be no question that, whatever may 
be the efforts 


: at home, we must have an outlet in the colonies ; it is a 
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principal element in the Reformatory system that there should be a 
large and new field with a paucity of labor. 

The colonists, however, judging of the Criminal classes by those 
they have known under the former system of Transportation, place 
all inthe same category, and will not now receive them until jt js 
demonstrated at home, and in the only colony we are able to try the 
experiment (Western Australia), that there are those who can as 
safely be employed as the usual class of emigrants who resort to 
their shores. Experience, which is in this country removing prejudice, 
must before long overcome it in countries where there is a paucity 
of labor, and it is not too much to expect, that at no distant day, 
the Colonists generally, will receive a reformed class of Criminals. 
Western Australia is reported as only being able to absorb 800 Con- 
victs annually, but if this class of prisoners alone is sent, this 
number can be so increased as to make the deportation of great 
value to the United Kingdom. There is no doubt that, from time to 
time, (as the conditional pardon men have done before them) Pri- 
soners will move on to fields which offer greater advantages to the 
settler, and thus indirectly the whole Colony of Australia will be 
still open to a class of Reformed Prisoners, no injustice being done 
to the colonists at the same time. When their objections vanish, whieh 


soon they assuredly will, what a field is at once opened for the 


furtherance of our Juvenile Reformatories, Refuges, &c., and, as! 


ld 


to invite to the experiment, a public meeting has been recently hel 
in Western Australia, forwarding resolutions to the Government, 
treating Criminals. 
There is no doubt that much labor on the part of the Government 
and Governor will be required, but the stake for this country is 


great, and must not be trifled with; the question directly affects its 


highly approving the Reformatory system of 


social well-being. 

Many may consider the circumstance of getti 'g rid of our ¥0 
Criminals as of paramount importance, but it is a short-sighted view 
that will redound at a future day to our discomfort. To deter and 
punish this class of Criminals, we have sufficient Prisons and Public 
Works at Gibraltar, Bermuda and at home, with an efficient police 


a . Ps . re is a far 
to control them when their sentences have expired ; but ther 
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home, reformed members of the community. Those accustomed to 
criminals will at once recognize the class | allude to, as one which, 
from bad training as children, and evil companions, have at last found 


their way to the Convict Establishments, and now form the great 


majority of the inmates. 
Any person who reads the latest accounts from Western Australia, 


sill observe that, though it does not present equal advantages with 
many other Colonies which are barred to our criminals, there are 
yet sufficient to answer the purpose required, and is capable of un- 
limited extension at a comparatively small increase of expense. The 
foundation of a new Colony and its consequent outlay, can apparently 
only serve to re-enact the old system of Transportation. Refor- 
mation and absorption without a community is impossible, the 
formation of one no easy task. Energy anda proper system thrown 
into “ Western Australia,” where already much money has been 
spent, will demonstrate to Moreton Bay which hesitates, and the 
other Colonies that refuse to receive Convicts, what we have lately 
learnt ourselves, that by classification and selection, a majority of 
Criminals may be profitably restored to society. 

[ can only add that our system (such as it is) is open to the in- 
spection of those interested ; details can be seen at the Smithfield 
Institution, amply corroborating what has been adduced, and although 
experience shews each month something to add or subtract, still the 
great principle remains untouched, viz., that a very large per cen- 
tage of Criminals can, by a system of Reformatory training, intro- 
duced towards the termination of their sentences, be restored to the 
society they have outraged, as industrious and useful members, and 
that during the prosecution of such system they may be more pro- 
ftably employed for the public service than in any other way yet 
suggested, 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
a Yours very truly, ‘, 
‘ly Kisq., Ke, WALTER CROFTON. 


. . 
ante ee of the very chiefest importance, and 
difficult ithe there is not one student of the great and 
rison Dise i ns oe with Secondary I unishinents ani 
iiss Ct we that will not thank Captain Crofton for the 
ence Ms Communication affords. 
tion tye read this letter with mingled feelings of satisfac- 
“Ol anxiety, Of satisfaction, that something is at last 
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done to prove that we can bless our colonies, not curse them | 
by sending out those who have been in Prison ; of nade ped 
lest the chance may be lost by permitting the transport stion ren 
from England, of the old class of convicts, unreformed, up. th 
taught, and more deeply vitiated by unenlightened or careless of 
systems of prison management. Tra 
West Australia is now our only colony to which convicts Cap 
can be sent ; why should the convict be sent, Why not send and 
the reformed man who has proved his reformation in such \ 
prisons as the Mountjoy. at such public works as Spike Island, ind 
in such Refuges as Smithfield ? citer 
Those men have made characters; they know that colonial viets 
life means work ; they know that deportation to Australia is Jays 
a boon ; they know that in that new land there is “bread and vet | 
work for all” they have gone through the bitter pains of linet 
work, that brought no reward until reformation had been the 1 
proved ; they have experienced the full benefit of that silent not | 
separation, with which the life of the convict is wisely com- were 
menced, and in which reflection is made inevitable ; they oI 
have been taught the first steps of knowledge, and of self- form 
knowledge ; their minds have been enlarged by the Suithtiedd refor 
lectures ; they have been humanized, and taught self-respect ciple 
in Smithfield ; they have been dressed i in ordinary clothes ; ire fi 
they have seen the faces of those who can sympathize with and | 
them, and understand them; they have been t tested and be ce 


it se) 


taught self-dependence by being sent out into the city as . 
ueart 


Inessengers, with money an their pockets,—they have, in 4 : 
word, been taught that they are MEN, and that a c yuvict eal WhO | 


be an honest man if he desires to remake himself, a cer 
Such men as these are a boon to a Colony—they are jus Aust 
the patient, enduring, suffering-taughit men who make une -_ 
bone and mandle of a young nation. They are not as Lie aay 
ral of idlers, scapegraces, and ofien rogues, who throng Tt . ome 
Colony, chi aracterless and idle—they are the class who shoul — 
be sent toa Colony, not asa punishment, but as a high rew: ard. met 
Such a chance as this is now otfered by Smithfield, and ! Ri. 

be offered by English Institutions as soon as Cap! tain Croftan’s a 
}) lan shall be fully understood ; but if C ‘ylonel Jebb is perm - , can 
to send out, to tr usport the usual class of convicts, a Ge my 
which he appears to think are suited for the colonies becats sae 
they are by him considered irreclaimable, we myst expe’ | W, 


possibly we may tin 


failure and’ disgrace upon all our efforts, “ 
gove jor; 


our colonists unwilling to receive our convicts, out 
or our Legistation. 
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fn our minds, the system of transportation should be stop- 
ned until the Select Committee of last session shall have 
reported : there is no occasion for extreme hurry, and there is 
he most imminent danger in a further adoption, orcontinuation, 
of the old course favored by Colonel Jebb. [lis motto is— 
[ransport your worst convicts to the Colony asa punishment ;— 
Captain Crofton’s plan is—keep your worst convicts at home, 
and send your best to the Colonies as a reward, 

Vo men are better able to distinguish between the reformed 
nd unreformed convict, than our Colonists. ven amid the ex- 
citewents at Victoria they declared that “xo ware/ormed” cone 
victs should be admitted, and although not more than three 
lays afterwards, they declared that “ xo convicts” should enter, 
vet the first statement showed their full knowledge of the dis- 
inctions between the two classes ; their second statement was 
the result of a conviction that the Government at home did 
not know how to reform, or would only transport those who 
were too hardened for amendment. 

Sinithfield can send those colonist of West Australia ‘ re- 
fomed convicts ;” the Golden Bridge Refuge can send them 
reformed female convicts ; Captain Crofton will stake his prin- 
ciple upou the good conduct of the first ; the Sisters of Mercy 
te fearless as to the good conduct of the second. ‘These men 
aud women would, probably, remain honest at home, they will 
vecertain to remain honest and virtuous if sent to the colonies : 
‘sent where labor is wanted, where strong hands and true 
veatts bring competence if not wealth, and where the women 
ho might be vicious here from poverty or neglect, will have 
‘certainty of being married if she shall feel inclined. | West 
Australia is a most eligible field for female emigration ; the 
‘Mraordinary excess in number of males over females, is every 
‘ay becoming more patent and more embarrassing ; reformed 
‘owen can be sent there and do a service to the colony ; the 
Mrelormed can be sent only as a curse, and to furnish new 
“ed-plots of crime, of nusery, and of woeful disease. 
ve say to our English readers, come over and examine 
Nwithibeld and Golden Bridge ; come and see men and women 
“lor freedom, not the half savage race, suited only for the 
“igeon, and wlio, because only suited for a dungeon, are sent 


ut t a : . ; me % 
ray bring disgrace on Bagland, and misfortune on het de- 
Gen cies, 7 


are very happy in being enabled to state that a PatRoN- 
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ace Socrery is now formed, for the purpose of providiti. 
lodgings for those discharged from Smithtield, and employed 
in Dublin. Four sets of lodgings are now occupied, and we 
understand that most excellent results are already appearing, 
‘The subscription to the ParronaGe Soctrry is limited to one 
pound. All information will be atforded by Mr. J. P. Organ, 
who can be addressed at Smithfield Institution, or at Mespil 
Lodge, Mespil Parade, Upper Leeson street, Dublin. 


We have, just as we were going to press, received the follow. 
ing Circular :— 

Smithfield Refuge for Exemplary Prisoners, 
September 8th, 1856. 

This Institution, founded by the Directors of Convict Prisons in 
Ireland, and which bas now been in successful action during the past 
eight months, affording to the most exemplary class of convicts a 
place of probation between the prison and the world, and admitted 
by the most competent authorities to be the best solution to the great 
and important question— ‘WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
CONVICTS 2?” 

Satistied as all the friends of this Institution are with its success, 
they believe that that success cannot reach its fullest point of devel. 
opement without the agency of a Parronacr Society, which will 
aid in procuring employment for the men, and also in securing 
lodgings in reputable although humble portions of the city, and for 
which the men will be, as is well known, most happy to pay. 

A few gentlemen well acquainted with, and interested in, Reform- 
atory Systems and Prison Discipline, have agreed to act as 4 
Committee until later in the year, when the inhabitants of Dublin 
shall have returned to the city at the close of the season, when itis 
proposed that a public meeting shall be called, and at which the 
objects of the Society can be explained at length. 

Meanwhile all communications may be addressed to Mr. J.P. 
Onrcan at the Institution, Smithfield, where he attends each evening 
from 5 to 7 o’Clock. 


Among those who have already subscribed are the following: — 


His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. x . ee 
Captain Walter Crofton, Chairman of the Directors 

of Convict Prisons in Ireland. te ca tee | es 
John Lentaigne, Esq., D.L., Director of Convict = 

Prisons in Ireland. ee — ~ pi ; 9 
Captain Whitty, Director of Convict Prisons in Ireland | : : 
Thomas O'Hagan, Esq., Q. C... sb see 7 } 
Patrick Joseph Murray, Esq, sen ° i 10 0 


lon. William Joseph Duane, Philadelphia 
N.B.—The Subscription is limitec to £1, 
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Ant. X.—ART IN THE CLOISTER. 


Lives of the most eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 
of the Order of 8. Dominic. Translated from the Italian 
of Father Marchese of the same Institute, with Notes, Se. 
By The Rev. C. P. Meehan. 2 vols. Dublin: James 
Dufly. 1852. 


Some fifty years ago the title of these volumes would have 
appeared to many that of a romance, and even in these days 
when the conviction that a man may be a Catholic priest, or 
even a monk, and yet a scholar or an artist, forces itself re- 
luctantly on a large portion of the public. 

Ignorance and prejudice have combined with malice to 
misrepresent and blacken the monastic character. It is in no 
spirit of religious partizanship that we write, when we con- 
demn, with every fair and judicious man, the attempts of those 
prejudiced and uneandid writers with whom a monk is a word 
synonymous with superstition, ignorance, and brutality. 

Ifthe character, as drawn by them, possesses the least in- 
genuity or intellect, these are sure to be applied to the worst 
ends, to the gratification of every debased and sensual passion, 
and, under the pretence of the advancement of religion, to 
personal agvrandisement and advancement. 

Few, however, now a days, with the least. pretensions to 
the title of educated, are ignorant of the history of what are 
called the Dark Ages—few who do not know ‘that, for six 
centunies, the lamp of learning, of science, and of art, was 
preserved from extinction, and fed with its supporting oil, 
within the walls of the monasteries and convents. 

Boundless hospitality, true hospitality, knowing no distine- 
ton of rank or creed, hospitality that welcomed with even 
‘and the beggar and the prince, the heretic and the true be- 
Hever, that threw open wide the gates, and gave the cheerful 
elcome to all comers, was the characteristic of the convent 
In the olden time. 

lhe Weary traveller, foot-sore and fainting on his lone 
praey, beheld the convent walls rising to ‘his view in the 
He enero” = his frame was animated with renewed vigor. 
nn aca “ey hesitation, assured of the welcome, and 
cheerful “phon courtesy tempered with humility. lhe 

gard was set, and the good things from which the 
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monastic rule debars themselves, were plentifully set fort 

be enjoyed by the guests of the brotherhood. Then wey 
round those ancient legends, some of which hevatheaieiian 
to us illustrated by the pencils of their narrators, and in which 
historic truth and fiction were so curiously blended ; and while 
some of the community remained to dispe nse the hospitality 
of the house, others retired to their cells, some to prayer and 
meditation, and some to pursue the tasks of tr anscription or 
CE ition, to which to this hour literature is so much in- 
debted. 

‘Truly those men well merited the name of slothful by whose 
unceasing toil, early and late applied, barren and desolate 
tracts grew inte fruitful farms or bloomy gardens ; well were 
they called ignorant and brutal whose hands produced those 
manuscripts, “those pictures, and those statues which still exist 
for our admiration ; well were they styled avaricious and grasp- 
ing whose boundless hespitality embraced all comers. 

Ln every age, and to the present hour, the monastery has been 
a refuge for men who, sated with the pleasures of the world, 
and convineed of the hollowness and nothingness of its ilo- 
sions, desire to close their days in seclusion and the practice 
of devotion. We have never visited any of the noble cont 
nental monasteries, a few of which still remain, and marked the 
many noble though attenuated faces that meet the view, the 
tl; ishing eye, subdued by religious feeling, which glances forth 
from under many a di irk cowl, without thinking of the monk 
of St. David’s, and fi incying we see the melancholy half pitying 
glance which he throws upon the rough warrior who dismisses 
so carelessly his admonitory counsel :— 


sé 


Again on the knight looked the churchman old, 
And again he sighed heavily, 
or he had himse If been a warrior bold, 
And fought in Spain and Italy ; 
And he thought of the days that were long since by, 
When his limbs were strong and Ins courage was high, 


And again : 


‘The monk gazed long on the lovely moon 
Then ata the night he looked forth, 
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And red and bright the streamers liglit 

Were glancing in the glowing north ; 
Sy had he seen in fair Castile 

The youth in glittering squadrons start 
Sudden, the flying Jennett wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart.”* 


But it is not alone to the weary and disappointed man that 
the monastery affords a refuge. Numbers enter at an early 
age, feeling conscious that its seclusion and repose are best 
fitted fo the contemplative turn of their minds. ‘Tlie majority 
of these are persons of intellect and education, many of genius, 
and some of high birth and connexions, and here they all ex- 
perience the truth of the words, 


“Bonum est nos hic esse, quia homo vivit purius, cadit 
rarius, surgit velocius, incedit cautius, qtiescit securius 
moritur felicius, purgatur citius, praemiatur copiosus.” 


It is little surprising that the arts of painting and sculpture, 
in especial, should have had in the ancient monasteries their 
reluge and asylum. 

The men who had forsaken rank, and power, and wealth, 
and broken all worldly ties, to consecrate to Religion, not alone 
their mortal frames, but their powers of mind and genius, 
could have had no higher or more glorious object for the 
exercise of those powers than the exemplification and illustra- 
ion, by the labors of the chisel or the palette, of the history 
aud mysteries of that religion to which they were body and 
soul devoted. oy 

To raise fitting temples for the practice of Religion, archi- 
‘ecture was studied and improved ; to adorn these temples, 
and to impress the unlettered multitude, painting and sculp- 
‘ure Were employed, and by their means were brought vividly 
before the eyes those great events in the history of Christianity 
which formed the fundamental part of the general belief. 

No inspiration could equal that which flowed from a reli- 
sous source Into the minds of these men, no sublunary motive 
vould animate their toil, and lend that perfection to their labors 
won the desire to glorify their Creator and exalt his name 
"4 Works supplicd ; nor could they ever have imparted to 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto IT. vii, and viii. 
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the couutenances of their painted figures the sweetness ay 
beauty and refined spirituality which characterize them, had 
they vot in their own minds and hearts, a perennial spring 
and fountain of heavenly charity and love. ° 

When the history of all the painters, architects and sculptors 
which the monastic orders produced in the middle ages, has 
been written, the world will perhaps be willing to acknowledge 
what is due to that institution. ’ 

In the writer of the original of the volumes before us, the 
Dominican order have found an able and enthusiastic his. 
torian, who in his turn has been happy in the labors of an ae. 
complished and elegant translator. The Rev. Mr. Meehan is a 
ripe and wel! read scholar, he expresses himself eloquently, and 
we cannot avoid heartily commending the spirit in which he 
has devoted himself to his task, and while he has estab- 
lished, by bringing before the general reading public, the 
claims of the Dominician order to the respect and admiration 
of the artist, and the lover of art, he has shewn that the 
Catholic priesthood, in these days, is not without its men of 
ability and merit. 

The history of the origin and progress of the Dominican, 
or preaching friars, is now pretty generally known. The 
names of Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, and Savonarola, are 
familiar to all, but in the volumes before us we have a 
want supplied. 

Though they embrace an account of the sculptors and 
architects, they are principally devoted, and justly, to the 
history of the painters of the Dominican order. Of these the 
highest places have by general consent been assigned to Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole and Bartolommeo della Porta. 

Fra Angelico was born near Florence, in the year 1357. 
His family name is unknown, but the purity of his life gained 
for him the designation by which he is now known,“ Angelico, 
and he was also distinguished by that of ** Beato,”’ or Blessed, 
Fra being a fainiliar word for Frate, or Brother. _ 

His early instruction in painting is unknown, but it appears 
that he at first devoted himself to the illuminating Choral 
books, which practice was at the time the usual introduction 
to more ambitious efforts. . 

Having entered the Dominican order, Fra Angelico sub- 
sequently joined the Convent at Fiesole, founded by Giovanm de 
Domenico Bacchini, and having been by religious and political 
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jisturbances driven thence, he, with others of his Convent, 
settled for a time at Cortona. 

When the disturbances which had driven him from Fiesole 
had become composed, he returned thither and there executed 
a large number of his best works. 

In the pontificate of Kugenius the Fourth, he was summoned 
to Rome, where he worked under Nicholas the Fifth, and 
where, having declined the dignity of Archbishop of Florence, 
he died in 1495. 

Nicholas the Fifth ordered a marble monument to be erected 
to his wwemory, in the church of the Minerva,( Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva), and according to some, wrote for it the 
following inscription :— 


HIC JACET, VEN. PICTOR. 
FR. JO. DE FLOR. ORD. P. 


Vv. 


Non mihi sit laudi, quod eram velut alter Apeiles. 

Sed quod lucra tuis (L. pauperibus,) omnia, Christe dabam : 
Altera nam terris opera extant, altera cozlo 

Urbs me Joannem flos tulit Etruriz 


The following is the summary of the paintings by Fra Gio. 
Angelico, now in existence, given by Father Marchese, in 
the work before us. 


Perveta.—Church of S. Dominic—In the little choir of the 
Religious: The Blessed Virgin on a throne, with her Son in her 
arms; and on the sides two panels, in one of which is S. John 
Baptist, and 8. Catherine V. M; and in the other S. Dominic and 
8. Nicholas di Bari. In the sacristy: Twelve little pictures of 
twelve Saints; a panel, with two histories of S. Nicholas di Bari ; 
and two panels of the Annunciation and the Angel Gabriel. 

_ Cortona.—Church of S. Dominic—On the fagade of the church 
in tresco: The Blessed Virgin, with her Son in her arms, and on the 
sides two Dominican Saints - in the littlearch: the Four Evangelists. 
In the church, in the lateral chapel: the B. V. seated on a throne, 
with some Angels and Saints at the sides. Church del Gesd: An 
Annunciation, and two gradini; one a history of S. Dominic, the 
other of the B. V. M. 

' les0LE.— Church of S. Dominic—In the choir (on panel): the 

3. V. seated on a throne, surrounded by Angels and Saints. In the 
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refectory ; a fvesco of the Crucifixion, with S. John and. the RY 
on the sides. In the chapter-room (fresco): The B. V, with her 
Son in her arms, between S. Dominic and S. Thomas of 
figures life-size. Church of S. Jerom: The B. V., with the holy 
Doctor and other Saints (v. Montalembert.) . 

FiLorence.—S. Marco (in fresco)—The Crucifixion in the first 
cloister, with five lunettes in half figures. The Crucifixion in the 
chapter-room, and portraits of illustrious Dominicans. — In the eon. 
vent, with the exception of two, all the cells of the upper dormitory. 
in number thirty-two, and three histories on the exterior walls, {p 
the dormitory called il Giovanato, some Crucifixes. 

S. Maria Novella—Three Reliquaries, Academy of Design, 
Gallery of large pictures; No. 15. The Deposition from the Cross, 
Gallery of little pictures: Nos, 14 and 20, two little pictures, repre. 
senting the Blessed Albertus Magnus, and S. Thomas Aquino 
disputing ex cathedra ; No. 30, the B. V., with her Son in her arms; 
No. 39, S Cosimo, healing an Infirm ; No. 43, a Deposition from 
the Cross , 44, the Last Judgment ; 45, the Burial of the five Mar. 
tyrs—i. e., SS. Cosmas and Damian, and their three brothers ;51,a 
Pieta, with the instruments of the Passion; 56, eight panels or doors 
of the armory of the Church of the Annunciation, with thirty-five 
histories of the life of our Lord. Saloon: 14, the B. V. M. surrounded 
by Saints; 15, a similar panel; 18, the B. V. between two Angels 
and some Saints. Gallery degli Uffiz): A grand tabernacle, with 
the B. V. on a throne, and some Saints; a panel with the B. V 
and some Saints, now in the Gallery of the Palazzo Pitti. Tuscan 
School: The Coronation of the B. V. and the six little panels—i.e., 
the Adoration of the Magi ; two histories of S. Mark ; the Espousals 
and Transit of the B. V. M., and the Nativity of S. John the Bap- 
tist. 

Roms.—Vatican—The chapel of Pope Nicholas VY. painted in 
freseo, with histories of S. Stephen and S, Laurence, Martyrs. Gal- 
lery: two little panels of the life of S. Nicholas di Barri, Galleria 
Valentini: a portion ofa gradino, belonging, perhaps, to the picture 
that is now in the choir of S. Domenico at Fiesole. Galleria Cor- 
sini: a Final Judgment. Fesch Gallery: a Final Judgment. | 

Orviero.—Cathedral.— The ceiling of the chapel of the B. V3 
A great fresco, with the upper portion of a Final Judgment, finished 
by Luca Signorelli. Fin 

Monteratco.—Church of the Franciseans—Professer Rosin 
says it contains some works by the Angelico, but he does not mention 
their subject. . 

Parts. —Louvre—The picture of the Coronation of the B. V.M, 
ind a gradino, with passages from the life of S. Dominte. 

Beruiy.— Royal Museum—S. Dominick and §. Francs embracing, 
(v. Montalembert, Du Catholicisme et du Vandalisme.”) A Final 
Judgment, (Fortoul de ? Art en Allemagne. ) 


The freseo re prese nting the Crucifixion, and painted by ra 
Ang leo, on the walls of the chapter room of the Convent 6 
St. Alark at Vlorence, is thus described by Mrs. Jameson, - 
the introduction toher “ Lege nds of the Monastic Orders :— 


Aquino, 
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In the centre of the picture is the Redeemer crucified between the 
two thieves. At the foot of the cross 1s the usual group of the Virgin 
fainting in the arms of St. John the Kvangelist, Mary Magdalene, 
and another Mary. To the right of this group, and the left of the 
spectator, is seen St. Mark, as patron of the convent, kneeling, and 
holding his Gospel ; behind him stands St. John the Baptist, as pro- 
tector of the city of Florence. Beyond are the three martyrs, St. 
Laurence, St. Cosmo, and St. Damian, patrons of the Medici family. 
The two former, as patrons of Cosmo and Lorenzo de’ Medici, look up 
to the Saviour with devotion; St. Damian turns away and hides his 
face. On the left of the cross we have the group of the founders of 
the various Orders. First, St. Dominick, kneeling, with hands out- 
spread, gazes up at the Crucified ; behind him St. Augustine, and St. 
Albert the Carmelite, mitred and robed as bishops ; in front kneels 
St. Jerome as a Jeronymite hermit, the cardinal’s hat at bis feet ; be- 
hind him kneels St. Francis; behind St. Francis stand two venerable 
figures, St. Benedict and St. Romualdo ; and in front of them kneels 
St. Bernard, with his book ; and, still more in front. St. John Gual- 
berto, in the attitude in which he looked up at the crucifix when he 
spared his brother’s murderer. Beyond this group of monks Angelico 
has introdnced two of the famous friars of his own community. St. 
Peter Martyr kneels in front, and behind him stands St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; the two, thus placed together, represent the sanctity and the 
learning of the Dominican Order, and close this sublime and wonder- 
ful composition. Thus considered, we may read it like a sacred poem, 
and every separate figure is a study of character. 1 hardly know 
avy thing in painting finer than the pathetic beauty of the head of 
the penitent thief, and the mingled fervour and intellectual refinement 
in the head of St. Bernard. | 


Of one of Angelico’s “ Final Judgments,” Father Marchese 
gives us the following eloquent description :— 


It now remains for us to speak of that Final Judgment, which of 
a the Angelico’s works, appears to me to be the most stupendous. 
From the days of Niccola Pisano, to those of Michelangelo, this 
subject tasked the art and genius of the most celebrated artists, who, 
for the most part, vied with each other in painting the joys of the 
Just, and the despair of the Doomed, as Allighieri had sung them. 
Indeed they had almost exhausted themselves in depicting the tardy 

senchantment and appalling tortures of the reprobate : in inventing 
eel ayonles, and unprecedented writhings ; so much so, that the 
Scien, soul must shudder at sight of that terrible scene whieh 
ee vip produced in Orvieto, and Buonarrotti at Rome. ary is 
in arty iversant with sorrows and Woes; and hejean well depict t en 

rse, Or on canvas; but when he undertakes to paint joy his ima- 
We is defective, nor does he know in what guise he should develop it. 
“eer papel res drama of the Final Judgment consists of two most 
alnost Mt wh oe is, of extreme JOY, and of extreme sorrow, it w - 
God h; I - le to convey a lucid idea of the former, for since 
‘as hot revealed the joy of heaven to man, how will he, most 
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miserable, essay to describe it in words or tintings of the pencil. Ty 
Giovanni Angelico alone, this power was given; and none of those 
who preceded or followed him have surpassed him in this most diff. 
cult experiment. 

There are four pictures by him on this subject, two in Rome, and 
two in Florence. The first is in the gallery of Prince Corsini—it js 
that mentioned by Bottari in his notes to Vasari’s Life of Fra 
Giovanni; the second was in the collection of the late Cardinal 
Fesch ; the third is in the Academy of Design in Florence, it is 4 
compartment of the doors in the Annunziata Church ; and the fourth 
is actually in the possession of the Camaldulese Monks in S, Maria 
degli Angioli. All of them are splendid, but in my judgment the 
last is the most perfect, and it was for many years suspended over 
the sedilia, or seat used by the priests during the celebration of the 
chaunted Mass. It is about seven palms long, and its summit is in 
the form of three arches, the central one being largest, and the 
two side ones smaller. The Final Judgment occupies the central 
one ; in that on the right he painted Paradise ; and in that on the 
left, Hell. The figures are of the dimensions of these which he 
painted on the gradini of his pictures. The Judge of the living and 
the dead is seated in great majesty in the centre. He is encircled by 
choirs of angels, cherubim and seraphim, and you behold the Virgin, 
with arms crossed on her bosom, turning on her Son a look of 
love, and making her last intercession for miserable sinners. Ah, 
what words could describe her trepidation for such an immense sec- 
tion of the human race? Aleft and right of that tremendous 
judgment-seat, enthroned on clouds, are Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Apostles, the series of whom is closed by S, Dominic and S. Francis. 
From the gold ground of the picture springs a torrent of light that 
reveals the glory of the Elect. At the feet of our Lord an angel 
raises on high the triumphal ensign of the Cross, whilst two other 
blow trumpets, whose sound causes man to shake off the sleep of 
ages, and to arise from the grave. The Supreme Judge is in the 
act of fulminating His malediction against the reprobate. Let not 
the reader fancy Him with His right hand stretched out, or that 
there is anything like human vengeance on His features, as others 
would depict Him; on the contrary, there is nothing irate In His 
expression: He merely turns away His eyes from the Doomed, and, 
by a waive of His hand, lauaeid them to withdraw for ever from 
His presence. A most simple act this, but, surely, far more eloquent 
and sublime than any terrible menace. A brief space divides the 
Elect from the Damned. Michelangiolo painted both naked in the 
Sixtine: Zuccheri, in the cupola of the cathedral at Florence, 
represents the damned naked, and the elect clothed ; and Lane 
Signorelli follows the former in his Judgment in Orvieto, ene 
only as much drapery as was required by modesty. nant 28 r 
velico clothed all his figures equally, thus, not only preserving © the 
rum, but greatly heightening the moral and religious effect pen 
whole composition ; for we are thus enabled to recognise those ¥™ “ 
the painter placed amongst the lost, as well as those who are ~ 
the recipients of eternal joy; from which the spectator may lear 
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salutary lesson. Thus Dante, not satisfied with having recounted 
the agonies to which Ais damned were sentenced, or the blisses which 
his elect enjoyed, determined to give us the names of the most dis- 
tinguished amongst them, and to narrate, also, the virtues and the 
vices accordingly to which they were adjudged. He pin. yo no 
doubt, that he might thus awaken admiration for the one, and detes- 
tation for the other. It would appear that the Angelico was influ- 
enced by a similar motive. Hence, you behold amongst the accursed, 
persons of every age, grade, and condition, and especially many 
ministers of the sanctuary ; a fact that should not startle us, when 
we recall the licentious days of the schism already alluded to in this 
work. Hence itis that he has placed so many monks, prelates, 
cardinals, and Antipopes amongst the damned ; for, indeed,we cannot 
think that a painter of his well-known sanctity could have imagined 
the disturbers of the peace of the Church in these times worthy of 
any other location. Dante did the same, for other reasons, and also 
to impart a great moral lesson. It has been well remarked, that the 
countenances of the doomed do not exhibit the fury and despair 
that is given them by other painters ; on the contrary, we find them 
wdeceived and overwhelmed with grief for having forfeited the 
supreme good that was in store for them, as well as the elect, if they 
had observed the divine commandments. Strange and bizarre is the 
form in which the Angelico painted his demons; and it must be 
confessed that, in this portraiture, he lacked imagination. He divided 
Hell into seven circles, (or bolgi,) in each of which, according to the 
nature of the seven capital vices, there are various torments and 
tormented. And this portion of the painting, if it be not in every 
respect perfect in its composition, yields to that which follows in 
design and execution. The idea of finding the “ Emperor who sways 
the realm of sorrow” in the depth of the abyss is somewhat poetical, 
and is evidently taken from Dante, for, indeed, the three-headed 
monster, who 


“ At every mouth his teeth a sinner champed, 
Bruised as with pondrous engine ; so that three 
Were in this guise tormented,"* 


‘as not such a figure as would have presented itself to the imagina- 
tion of Fra Giovanni, who seems to have contemplated little else 
a celestial beauty. But where this painter triumphs and esta- 
Se his title to the name of Angelico, with which the people 
aan him, is on the right side of the picture, where we behold 
eham i Who can see these graceful little figures and not be 
hols nt of virtue? Who is it that does not yearn to taste the 
Pe “ar eapanse ati of these blessed beings ; who, having fought 
thes ne ight, and completed their term of exile, are now approaching 
uke of wae to enjoy that reward for which they longed and for 
Seis. h they had suffered so many afflictions? They all have 
te bs chy aud aris turned towards their Redeemer, and they seem 

*ss and thank Him for having placed them among his Elect. 





os a ell 


* Inferno, canto xxxiv. (Cary’s.) 
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There you see princes, warriors, pilgrims, bishops, pontiffs, an. 
members of the religious Orders: and here, as in all his paintin _ 
he has given a distinguished place to the children of Ss. Franc 
and Dominic. But more charming than even this, are the kisses 
and embracings which the Elect interchange with the Angels wh, 
protected and guided them on the path of peril. Kneeling, thoy 
clasp each other in heavepvly affection. The idea of the painter 
probably, was to exhibit the angels, venerating in these bodies. 
humanity glorified. The greetings between the angels and the elec: 
terminated, we see them linking hands and gracefully dancing on 
sweet meadow, enameled with most beauteous flowers. Their yar. 
ments glisten with innumerable little golden stars ; the head of eae! 
is wreathed with a garland of white and red roses, whilst a brillian: 
little flame burns on the forehead of each angel. — Then light, aerr, 
graceful, and even during the dance absorbed in eestatic contem- 
plation, carolling and singing they advance towards the celestia 
Jerusalem ; and the nearer they approach to it, the more etheria 
and luminous do their bodies become ; till at last, arrived at the gates 
of the holy city, they appear to be transmuted into most subtile and 
resplendent spirits; and then, two by two, holding each other's hand, 
they are introduced into eternal beatitude. Where did the painter 
find this sweet conception ? How was he able to develop such varied 
beauties 2? We confess our inability to give or imagine a reply. 


We cannot better illustrate the character of Fra Angelico’s 
style than by the following extract from an elegant and ac- 
complished writer on Christian Art, Lord Lyndsay :— 


‘* Expression, accordingly—the special exponent of Spirit, as For 
is of Intellect, and Colour of Sense—is the peculiar prerogative ¢' 
Ira Angelico. Ecstasy and enthusiasm were his native element, an: 
the emotions of his heart animated his pencil with a tenderness an 
repose, a love and a peace in which no one has _ yet excelled or eve! 
equalled him. These are the unvarying characteristics of the Ma 
donna in his paintings. The true theory of her likeness presumes her 
outward form to have been so exquisitely moulded and etherealize: 
by inward purity and habitual converse with heaven, that Gabri 
might have known her among mankind by her face alone, had he been 
in search of her, with no other token. Subsequently to the Nativity, 
the mother's love must be supposed to blend with the innocenee ' 

the Virgin, and a beauty to result from the union, combining t 
holiness and purity of both estates, as inconceivable as that wale 
itself was supernatural. Hence, evidently, an ideal for the artist 
imagination, impossible of attainment, but which he will ever seen 
after, whether by spiritualizing the lineaments of her most dear ‘ 
him, or by appropriating and reanimating some one of the ye 
ancient portraitures of the Virgin,—for there is no one fixes wal 
ditional resemblance, as of our Saviour. Every great painter 

dingly, has his distinctive type, born (for the most part) of his dome a 

affections,—daughters of loveliness are they, sweet &s pon 


pure as the dew capable of the holiest and loftiest of thoug 
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» almost every instance marked with an individuality W hich 
ostresses the imagination, while the absence of that individuality as 
ovariably infers vagueness and insipidity. Now the peculiarity and 
merit (as it appears tome) of Fra Angelico is, that his Virgins are 
neither vague nor individual,—even while doing nothing, they breathe 
of heaven in their repose—they are visible incarnations of the beauty 
of holiness, and yet not mere abstractions—they are most empha- 
tically feminine—the ideal of womanhood as the chosen temple of the 
Trinity ; they are to the Madonnas of other painters what Eve may be 
supposed to have been to her daughters before the Fall—their linea- 
ments seem to include all other likenesses, to assume to each several 
votary the semblance he loves most to gaze upon. It was because 
Fra Angelico’s whole life was love—diverted by his vow of celibacy 
from any specific object, that his imagination thus sought for and 
found inspiration in heaven. Next to the Madonna, I may mention 
the heads of our Saviour, of the apostles and saints in Fra Angelico’s 
pictures, as excelling in expression and beauty, as well as those of the 
elect, in his representations of the Last Judgment ; his delineations of 
the worldly, the wicked, the reprobate, are uniformly teeble and inad- 
equate ; his success or failure is always proportioned to his moral 
sympathy or distaste, 


Of the family or connexions of Fra Bartolommeo as little is 
known as of those of Fra Angelico. 

From an early age, he appears to have been of a virtuous 
ind serious disposition, which was a good deal tried in the 
position in which he was placed in the beginning of his life. 
lis youthful studies were prosecuted under the direction of 
Cosimo Rosselli, who, however, owing to advanced age, was 
assisted by his pupils, Cosimo and Albertinclli. Neither of 
‘ese appears to have been a suitable companion for Bartol- 
ommeo, or, as he was called in ‘Tuscan pronunciation, Bacco ; 
ind having, moreover, become convinced that Rosselli was not 
‘master under whom he could hope to reach perfection in his 
art, he, together with A lbertinelli, quitted Rosselli’s school, and 
repalted to Baccio’s house, where they applied themselves to 
studying the ancient masters. 

The works of Leonardo da Vinci appear to have had peculiar 
Mtraction for Baecio, and to have laid the foundation of his 
subsequent style. 
'; Baceio seems to have been one of the first of the Floren- 
nes who yielded to the remonstrances of Savonarola, 

hen that extraordinary man commanded them to repair the 
ri A morals which their immodest productions had occa- 
<— He attatched himself closely to the Friar, and lis 
ormet bosom friend, Albertinelli, having espoused the party 
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ered himself to his enemies, and Baccio witne ssed the insults and 
travical death of his illustrious friend, W ounded tothe very depths 
of bis soul, appalled by that terrible calamity, incapable of receiving 
counsel or consolation, he abandoned the pencil, for W ith Savonarola 
verisbed that holv flame which gave aliment to his fervid imaginings. 
Haceio da Monte Lupo, the sculptor, fleeing before the wrath of Fra 
Gerolamo’s murderers, spent along time wandering through Italy ; 
whilst Botticelli, Cronaca, Lorenzo di Credi, and other partisans of 
the Friar, overwhelmned with grief, for a while ceased to cultivate 
their beloy edarts. 

But Porta never forgot that dreadful day, nor his vow, and, like a 
true man, resolved to keep it, His brother, however, was a difficulty 
inthe way; for, at his fathor’s death, the care of the little Peter and 
the management of the paternal property devolved on him. Where- 
fore, having consulted Santi Pagnini, the Dominican, who was then 
domiciled in San Marco, the latter took charge of the yonnzer bro- 
ther during the period of the novitiate which Baccio was to perform 
far from Florence. Baccio then surrendered to Peter whatsoever 
property he had, together with his right to his patrimony, and 
having charged Albertinelli to finish the Final Judgment in Santa 
Maria Nuova, (for which he had received the greater part of the 
stipulated payment,) he set out at once for Prato. July 26, a.p. 
1500, he fulfilled his vow, by taking the habit of the Preaching- 
Friars in his thirtieth year. Retaining his baptismal name, he was 
admitted amongst the religious of the choir. In the following year, 
he made his religious profession, and returned to the convent of San 
Marco, Florence. This sudden resolution gave great annoyance to 
Porta’s friends; and as to Mariotto Albertinelli, Vasari informs us 
“that he was almost out of his mind for the loss of his companion ; 
and soastounded was he by the fact, that he almost became desperate. 
Nevertheless, if Mariotto did not hate the Friars, of whom he was 
e( nstantly speaking evil, and if he had not taken part with the 
faction against Fra Gerolamo, his love for Baecio would have made 
him take the habit in the same monastery.” We will offer no remark 
n these words, as the facts already stated, as well as those that 
remain to be told, must clear up the trath. 


The fate of Savonarola produced a deep effect upon the 
mind of Baceio; and although, after he had, as related by Father 
Marchese, taken the Dominican habit, he resumed Ins pencil, 
yet he worked without enthusiasm, and chiefly in obedience 
to his superiors. 

The hire of genius, however, which smouldered in lis breast, 
*as lanned into a bright flame by a visit from the illustrious 
Raphael, then a young man. The interchange of ideas that 
must have ensued between them, and the communion of two 
=a kindred spirits, was mutually and permanently advan- 
“#geous to each, and the effects are still visible in the paintings 


of both, 
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The most celebrated of Fra Bartolommeo’s pictures Is that 

". ° ° é . “yp 4 bial! 

known as the \ Irgin della Misericordia, at Lucca, the following 
description of which we extract from our author ;— . 


This picture is about six-and-a-half Florentine braceia high, by 
four-and-a-half wide. It is semi-circular, at the summit, and {i 
contains forty-eight figures, either half or whole, larve as life 
Mazzarosa, who made it the subject of a second letter, addressed to 
Pietro Giordani, 22nd September, 1828, speaks of it thus:—«, 
multitude of the faithful, of every age, sex, and condition, bas recours 
to Mary (who stands on a throne in the centre), supplicating Her to 
intercede for them in their common afiliction, Mary, the Mother 
of mercies, as the words on the foot-stool indicate, receives their 
prayers, and, with lands and eyes raised to heaven, invokes the 
divine mercy on those who confide in her: nor in vain, because w: 
behold, as it were, in a vision over her, the merciful Lord, who is 
poised in the air. Lis breast is visible, and the rest of His body is 
concealed by the clouds. We see, however, His naked side, and th 
wound is also perceptible, as the wind has gently moved the crimson 
robe with which the painter has most appropriately clothed Him. 
This figure, with its benignant expression of countenance and ex- 
tended arms, most happily illustrates the words on the little seroll, 
* Misereor super turbain.’ Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
disposition of the figures aceording to sex and age. The mothers, 
with their children, are on the steps of the throne; the younger 
children are behind these, whilst angels hover over the whole group 
Hach and all of them have their eyes riveted on the Virgin, and the 
adults and old men are at her sides. ‘Three groups excel all the 
rest; one of them stands at foot of the throne, on the right of whieh 
there is a mother directing her little son to fix his eyes on the 
Virgin; another isa mother, with two children, one of whom, having 
got behind her cunningly, tries to annoy the naked baby in th 
parent’s arms, whilst the wrinkled nurse chides his playfulness 
This is a group of singular truth and beauty, but somewhat lop 
portune, because it distracts the eye and the mind from the principa! 
subject, aud because these two women seem not to be impressed Dy 
the presence of the Virgin, on whom the eyes of all the others ate 
turned most devoutly. The third is, perhaps, the most beautiful. | 
represents S. Dominic in the act of pointing out the Madonna, om 
the fore-finger of his right hand, to the Gonfalonier of the Republic 
whilst with his left he encourages him to approach Her. It is thou’ 
that the S. Dominic is the portrait of Fra Sebastiano ; and —s 
Gonfalonicr is Montecatini, who held that office at the period. ; 
poor man, half naked, on the right of the Virgin, is exceedingly a 
designed and coloured. Mary is erect on the throne, and ts 
have just arisen from her seat, as she has not yet removed her >, 
foot, which rests on the little footstool ; whilst her left, on a 
supports herself, has already touched the pedestal—a most . 
action, as the left foot is always foremost in descending. The vine" 


= ; 5 aie? , her heas 
is robed in am ie crimson drapery, shot with white. From ends are 
falls an azure veil, of large and graceful dimensions, whose sf 
: athy for her po 


borne by two angels on the wing. Full of syinp 
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supplicants, whose miseries she Knows, her beauteous face and é@yes 
evidence her maternal tenderness. Her right hand is raised above 
her head, in the act of supplication ; and her left points out the 
eople beneath her. Showing to Christ those who need her mercy, 
she s0 looks at, and prays the Redeemer, as almost, if | may use the 
hrasé, to wring the yearned-for grace from Him. . . . Here 

t us observe that Christ is visible to her alone, for she alone has 
ber eves fixed on Him. This was a most wise conception, for it 
reserves the unity of the action: any other disposition must have 
th an error, as Mary could not then be the principal object of 
the picture, as was required of the painter. 

“Now, if you consider the toxt-ensemble of this great painting, 
and all its parts, one by one, you will perceive that I have not 
exaggerated in calling it stupendous, and fit to be placed side by 
side with Raffaello’s ‘Transfiguration.” And Missirini, after having 
described it figure by figure, concludes thus :—“ Here the excellence 
of design, the primary and substantial characteristic of every pro- 
daction of art, is beyond all praise. In every part of the picture we 
find true sublimity, nay, and that inspiration with which the scenery 
of a gorgeous theatre is calculated to overflood the soul—here the 
powerful expression pierces our bosoms and stirs them to their 
depth. How shall describe the movements, attitudes, or the 

aceful flow of the draperies for which the Friar was so famous? 
Vhat shall I say of the vivid colouring which is not surpassed by 
Tiziano’s tintings ? The shadows are diaphanous, the opposition of 
the tints homogeneous, and the effect of the chiaroscuro magical.” 


His picture of Saint Mark, at Florence, is considered to be 
in painting what Michael Angelo’s statue of Moses is in seulp- 
ture, aud many eminent judges regard it as one of the finest 
pieces of figure painting in existence, 

We have noted, and that briefly, but two of those men, 
who by the works of the pencil, have lent a lustre to the name 
of Dominican. It would occupy much more space than we 
are able to devote to the task to merely enumerate the host 
of sculptors, architects, painters on glass, and “ nuvatori,” 
who have belonged to this order, and whose lives and works 
‘orm tue subject of Father Marchese’s work. 

_As an architect, and as a man of general knowledge, Fra 
Giovanni Giocondo, of Veroua, born about 1430, was highly 
emnent. He was, according to our author, a master of 
military fortification, skilled in hydraulics, familiar with 
Greek and Roman literature, thoroughly conversant with 
antiquities, an excellent mathematician, and no contemptible 
natural lustorian. By Cxesar Scaliger, he was called “ an old 
tna ey jee it was good in es (een 

els, i y Vasari, ‘a most rare man, and Universally 
learned in all the faculties,” 
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Father Marchese disposes, we think satisfactorily, of the 
question which originated with Tiraboschi, the learned Jesu) 
and author amongst other works of “ Storia della Letteraturs 
Italiana,” whether Fra Giocondo was a Dominican or Fran. 
ciscan Erar, and in our minds establishes the claim of the 
former order to number the architect amongst its illustrious 
men, At all events, it appears certain that if Fra Giocondo 
ever embraced the Franciscan rule, it was in his latter days, 
though his bas reliet portrait at Verona represents him in the 
Dominican habit, and thus strengthens the belief that he 
lived and died a Dominican. 

Among his works was a bridge over the Seine, the military 
and engineering defences of Trevigi against the Emperor 
Maximilian, a design for the re-construction of the Rialto when 
destroyed by fire in 1518, and numerous other works display. 
ing great architectural and engineering skill. He was at the 
same time occupied with philological studies, and produced a 
new edition of the letters of the younger Pliny, of the works 
of Ceresar, Cato, Vetruvius, Frontinus, Aurelius Victor, 
and Julius Obsequen’s “ De Prodigis.” He was moreover 


employed to assist Raphael, after the death of Bramante in th 


completion of St. Peter’s, as appears from the following letter 
addressed by Raphael to his unele, Simone di Battista 


Ciarle da Urbino, dated Ist J uly, lolt. 


As to staying in Rome, I may as well tell you, that T canaot 
Stay anywhere else, so devoted am I to the building of S. Peter's; 
and Lnow occupy the place of Bramante. What place is there in 
the world which is superior to Rome, or what undertaking Is there 
greater than that of S. Peter’s? This is the greatest building that 
has ever been seen, and it must cost more than a million in gold 
You must know that the Pope has determined to expend, on this 
building, sixty thousand ducats annually : indeed, he does not think 
of anything else. The Pope has given me, as ny companion, a most 
learned friar: he is very old, and has passed his eightieth year. The 
Pope, knowing that be cannot live long, appointed him to be m) 
colleague, for he is a man of great reputation, and exceedingly wise. 
[ wil! learn of him any fine secret that he may possess regarding 
architecture, and I hope thus to become perfect in this art. His 
name is Fra Givcondo, and the Pope sends for us every day, aud 
discourses a while with us about this building. 


We must be content with merely mentioning the names © 
Fra Damiano da Bergamo, the celebrated [ntarsiator, of 
worker in inlaving wood ; of Sister Plautilla Nilli, painteress 
oil; of Father Danti, mathematician, engineer, and —_— 
of Father Portigiani, skilled in casting m bronze, and an arcil- 
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ect: of Father Paganelli, architect and engineer, and of Fathers 
Mayno and André, the one a Spanish, the other a French 
nainter. Of Fra Damiano da Bergamo, Father Marchese tells 
as the following anecdote. The Kmperor Charles the Fifth, 
shen at Bologna in order to be crowned by Pope Clement the 
Seventh, was much struck with the beauty of Fra Damiano’s 
york, surrounding the shrine of St Dominic, and expressed a 
lesire to see the artist :— 

On the 7th of March, a.p. 1530, the Emperor, accompanied by 
Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, and some Princes of his court, 
proceeded to the Dominican convent ; and halting before the humble 
el! of Fra Damiano, knocked, and demanded admittance. The 
Friar opened the door, and just as the Kmperor entered, he closed 
t quickly—* Hold,” said the Emperor, ‘you have shut out the 
Duke of Ferrara, who accompanies me.” “I knew very well that 
: was he,” replied the lay-brother, ‘and it is because | know him, 
that L will not permit him to stand under the vault of my cell!” 
“What?” asked Charles, “have you reason to complain of him?” 
“Hear me, Sire,” answered Fra Damiano; “when I was coming 
‘rom Bergamo to Bologna,in order to execute the works ofthe choir, I 
vrought with me those few tools, which are absolutely necessary for 
the practice of this art, in the exercise of which I hope to mr my 
fe worthily. Well, I had scarcely set foot on the territory of 
errara, when the officers of the Duke compelled me—poor Friar as 
fam—to pay an exorbitant and unjust tax; but the rudeness with 
which they treated me, was still more ‘intolerable ; and this is the 
reason why the Duke of Ferrara shall never see the works which I 
now exhibit to your Majesty.” This spirit of independence was 
juite novel to Charles, who was continually surrounded by ser- 
vile sycophants, Nevertheless, he smiled, and told the lay-brother 
that he would interpose with the Duke of Ferrara, in order 
‘hat every satisfaction should be given to him. The emperor 
hen left the cell, and told the Duke the reason of Fra Da- 
mano's choler; whereon, the latter promised to indemnify him 
‘r-any joss he might have suffered, and he, furthermore, 
cuaranteed to exempt himself and his pupils from all taxation as 
ten as they passed through his little principality. The Emperor, 
‘companied by the Duke, then re-entered Fra Damiano’s cell, and 
= Friar, to convince them that his histories were composed of 
Heces of Wood, and not painted with the pencil, took upa plane, and 
passed it vigorously over their surface, without doing the least 
“Jury to the colouring, which remained in all its integrity and 
veatty. He then presented the Emperor with a beautiful little 
wistory of the Crucifixion, and he gave another to the Duke of 
phic, who ever afterwards set the highest value on it. 
| We cannot wonder, after the perusal of these volumes, that 
= Dowiniean Order should feel proud of its artists and 
ig Of genius, Though other Orders have also, from time to 
hee them scholars, painters, and sculptors, though 
» vedicuiies can boast their Monaco, and their Clovio ; the 
“helseans, their Factor, and. their Negroponte; and the 
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Carthusians and Carmelites, their Cotan, and their Lippi; yet 
it must be confessed, that in none of these Orders egy mel 4 
splendid and numerous band be found arrayed, as in that of 
the Dominicans, With them, peculiarly, as indeed with aj 
the Monastic Orders in the Middle Ages, was to be found the 
practical illustration of the motto “ Laborare est Orare.” 
Those glorious specimens of art which they have left belind, 
are each a prayer, a prayer more eloquent than could have been 
composed jn words, and still remaining to teach devotion and 
piety to crowds of admiring beholders. 

Who, indeed, can tell, but that often in the lonely hours of 
the night, in the calm solitude of his cell, after a day devoted 
to his labor of love, there rose before the eyes of the artist 
monk, visions of that heavenly palace, the eartlily career of 
whose king and court, it was his delight to study and depict. 
Then might he have beheld the swiftly moving shining wings 
of angel and archangel; the sublime and beaming counten- 
ances of patriarchs and saints, and all the dazzling effulgeuce of 
the heavenly host, and heard the silver music of their harps, 
and the sound of their celestial voices, sweet, clear, and har- 
monious, rising up to the throne; and when the grey dawn of 
morning stole into his cell and dissipated the glorious vision, 
sprang up to fix it upon the enduring canvas, and to teach 
the artists of future times, the beauty of that im-piration 
wluch is derived from religious contemplation. 

If, inthe short and hasty notice which we have taken of this 
subject, we shall have succeeded in drawing some attention to 
tlle Art history of the Monastic Orders, and inducing such o! 
our readers as have not yet read them, to peruse Father Mar- 
chese’s work, we shall feel that we have done, in our humble 
capacity, “the state some service.” The further the subject 
is pursued in all its branches and details, the more convince’ 
will enquirers be of the truth of the words used by the learne¢ 
author of the “ Ecclesiastical Sketches,’ when speaking 
of the mendicant I’riars—“In an age of oligarchal tyranb}, 
they were the protectors of the weak ; in an age of 1gnoranice 
the instructors of mankind ; and in an age of profligacy, tne 
stern vindieators of the holiness of the sacerdotal character 
and the virtues of domestic life.’’ f 

In concluding this paper it is right to add, that the Ree 
Mr. Mechan has performed his duty as a translator faith 
earnestly, learnedly, and eloquently ; and has added to that 
reputation already gained by his able contributions ott 
series—“ Dufly’s Library for Ireland”—not sufficiently 8p" 
preciated in its most valuable and important volumes. 





